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BOOK XVI. continued. 4 | 


CHAPTER U. 


SECT. I. | The for widorious princes divide the empire of Lhex- 
ander the Great into as many kingdoms, Seleucus builds 
| ſeveral cities. Athens ſhuts her gates againſt Demetrius. 

Hie reconciles himſelf with Seleucus, and afterwards with 
Ptalemy. The death of Caſſander. The firſt action, of 
© Pyrrhus. Athens taken by Demetrius. He les all he po. 
Ned almoſt at the ſame time = Page 1 

I Diſpute between the two fons of Cafſander far the crown 

, Macedonia. Demetrius being invited to the afſiftance of 
Alexander, finds means to deſtroy him, and is proclaimed king 

f the Macedonians. He makes great preparations for the 

congueſt of Afia. A poauerful confederacy is formed againſt 
him. Pyrrhus and Lyſimachus deprive bim of Macedonia, 
and divide it between themſelves. Pyrrbus is ſoon obl: ged 
to quit thoſe territories. Sad end * TOI! who dies in 
priſon 10 

III. Prolemy Soter refigns. biy hingdom to bis. ſon Prolemy Phi- 
ladelphus. The tower of Pharos built. The image of Sera- 
Pit conveyed to Alexandria. The celebrated library founded 
in that city, with an academy of learned men. Demetrius 
Phalereus prefedes over both 20 

IV. The. magnificent ſolemnity at ao; inauguration of Ptolemy 
 Philadelphus king of Egypt - 25 

V. The commencement of the rei of Ptolemy ' Philadelpbus, 

. The, death of Demetrius Phalereus. Seleucus refigns his. 

queen and part of his empire io bis fon Antiorhus: he war 


e ct xuges Seleucus and Lyſomaghus ; ; the latter of avhom is ſlain. J 


iu à baitle. Seleucus is afſafftnated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on 
duobam he bad conferred a multitude of: obligations. The two 
da * 1 Arfinoce are murdered by their krather Ceraunus, <vho 
. alſo _baniſhes that princeſs. Ceraunus is. ſoon puniſhed for 

Az * £ 


4 acti 


CONTENTS. | 
thoſe crimes by the irruption' of the Gauls, by whom Ye is 
Jain in a battle, The attempt of that people againſt the 
temple of Delphos. Antigonus eftabliſhes himſelf in Macedo- 


Aida. 5 I 


, | ö * | | % — 3 
Sgcr. VI. Ptolemy Philadelphus cauſes the books of the holy ſcrip- 


ture, preſerved by the Fews with the utmoſt care, to be 
tranſlated into the Greek language, as an ornament to his 
library. This is called the Verſion of the Septuagint. 50 

VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus : firſt, into Italy; 


awhere he fights two battles with the Romans. The character 
and conduct of Cineas. Secondly, into Sicily, and then into 


Italy again. His third engagement with the Romans, wherein 

he is —_ His expedition into Macedonia, of which he 

makes himſelf maſter for ſome time, after be had overthrown 

' - Antigonus. His expedition into Peloponneſus. He forms the 

| fiege of Sparta, but without Gi Is ſlain at that of 

Argos. The deputation from Philadelphus to the Romans, 
and from the Romans to Philadelphus = © 


| 2 7. 
VIII. Athens beſieged and taken by Antigonus, The juſt 


puni ſoment inflited on Sotades, a ſatyrick poet. The revolt 


of Magus from Philadelphus. The death of Philateres, + 
Founder of the kingdom of Pergamus. The death of An- 


tiochiis Soter. He is ſucceeded by his ſon Antiochus, ſurnamed 
Theos. The wiſe meaſures taken by Ptolemy for the improve- 
ment of commerce. An accommodation effected hetween Ma- 
| gus and Philadelphus. The death of the former. The war 
e Antiochus and Ptolemy. The revolt of the Eaft 
againſt Antiochus. Peace reftored between the two kings, 

he death of Ptolemy Philadelphus OS 100 

IX. Character and qualities of Ptolemy Philadelphus 


CHAPTER III. 


Scr. I. Autiochps T heos is poiſoned by his queen Laodice, who 
. cauſes Seleucus Callinicus to be declared ting. She alſo de- 
roys Berenice and her ſon. Ptolemy Evergetes avenges 


their deaths by that of Laodice, and ſeizes part of Ala. 


Antiochus Hierax, and Seleucus his brother, unite againſt 
Ptolemy, The death of Antigonus Gonatas, king 25 Ma- 
he war 


cedonia. He is ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius. 
between the two brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus. The 
death of Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus ſucceeds him. 


The eftabliſhment of the Parthian empire by Arſaces. An- 


tiochus is flain by robbers. Seleucus is taken priſoner by the 
Parthians, Creait of Foſeph, the nephew of Onias, with 
x ls ee e. 


SE 


CONTENTS: 


Dung. The death of Demetrius, king of Mactlonias 


Antiochus ſeizes the throne of that prince. The death of” 


Seleucus = 10 


= 


SgcT. II. The eftabliſhment of the republick of the Acheans. 


Aratus delivers Sicyon from tyranny. The character of that 
young Grecian. He is enabled, by the liberalities of Ptolemy 
Evergetes, to extinguiſh a ſedition ready to break out in Si- 
cyon. Takes Corinth from Antigonus, king of Macedonia. 


Prewails on the cities of Megara, Trezene, Epidaurus, and 
Megalopolis, to accede to the Achæas league, but is not ſo 


ſucceſ5ful with reſpe to Argos = * i 
III. 25 6 king of Sparta, attempis to reform the late, ' ang 
endeavours to revive the ancient inflitutions of Lycurgus ; in 
 avhich he partly ſucceeds : but finds an entire change in Spurta, 
at his return from a campaign in which he had joined Aratus 
againſt the Aitolians. . He is at laſt condemned to die, and 
executed according gg. 132 
IV. Cleomenes aſcends the throne of Sparta, and engages in a 
war againſt the Achaans, over whom he obtains ſeveral 


advantages. He reforms the government of Sparta, and 


re-eſtabliſbes the ancient diſcipline. Acquires newadvantages: 
over Aratus and the Achaans. Aratus applies for ſuccour 
to Antigonus, king of Macedonia, by whoſe aid the Acheans: 


obtain repeated victłories, and take ſeverat places from the © 
| | 47 . 


en — - . | 
V. The celebrated baitle of Selafia, wherein Antigonus defeats 
Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt. Antigonus makes himſelf 
maſter of Sparta, and treats that city with great humanity. 
The death of that prince, who 3s ſucceeded 2 Philip, the 
fon of Demetrius. The death of Ptolemy Ewergetes, to 
evhoſe throne Ptolemy Philopator ſucceeds. A great earth- 
quake at Rhodes. The noble generofity of thoſe princes and 
cities who contributed to the reparation of the loſſes the Rho- 
dians had ſuſtained by that. calamity. The fate of the fa- 
mon Coloſſus = tu 7 


— 


96—— 0 »„— 11 — — — 


BOOK XVII. 


Szcr. I. Ptolemy Philopator reigns in Egypt. . T he fort rei | 
of Seleucus Ceraunus. He is ſucceeded by his brother e 
chus, ſurnamed the Gxk Ar. Acheus's fidelity to him. 
 Hermias, his chief miniſter, firſt removes Epigenes,. the able 
. of 


— 


3 
7 . 


— 16. 


CONTENTS: 
all bis reel and afterwards puts him to death. Ar 


trochus ldd, s the rebels in the Eaſt. He rids himſelf of 


» Hermias. . attempts 1 recover Cœlohyria from Ptolemy 


Philopator,, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the ſtrongeſt cities in it. 
| L. a ſhort truce, a-war breaks out again in Syria. Bat- 


of .Raphia, in which Antiochus is entirely defeated. The 
anger and revenge. of Philipator againſt the Feaus, for re- 


| oo fung to let him enter the ſauctuary. . Antiochus concludes a 


.avith Ptolemy. He turns his arms againſt Achaus, 


 -avho bad rebelled. He at 5 8 aner him treacheroy, and 
puts him to death M2374 
src Te I. The Atolians u a Ow the Man Batthe of 
- Caphia loft by Aratus. The Achaans addreſs Philip, - who 
OO their defence.” Troubles break out in Lacedæno- 
The unhappy. death 
"Tn are elected inLacedameaia. . eee Joins with 
4 u LEtolians — 3 op 195 
* Various expeditions © iþ againſt the enemies of the 
, Acheans. Apelles his ales w #7 nf his une of in 
an extraordinary manner. Philip males an inroad into to- 
lia. Therm taken at the firſt afſault. veg. of . m__ s 
Soldiers in that city. Prudent retreat © prince. Tu- 
mull in the camp. Puniſoment 0 2 avho fav occaſioned 
tam. Inriad of Philip into Laconia. The conſpirators 
form new.cabals. Puniſhment-inflited on them. A peace is 
_ * Propnſed betæunaen Philip and the Acheans on one fide, and 
lib Atakans onthe other, which at laſt is concluded 202 
IV. Philip concludes a treaty evith Hannibal. The Romans 
' gain @ confiderable wi over him in Apollonia. He 
changes his conduct. His breach of faith-and irregularities. 


He cauſes Aratus to be poiſoned. The tolians conclude an | 


.  alliance-with the Romans.  Attalus king of Pergamus, and 
the Lacedemonians accede, to it. Machanidas uſurps a ty- 
.  rannical powver at Sparta. Various expeditions of Philip 
and Sulpitius the Roman pretor, in one of which e 


fegnalizes himſelf . - 224 
V. Education and great — 3 8 
VI. Various expeditions of Philip and Sulpitius. A digre/- 

on of Polybius upon fignals made by fre 244 


VII. Philopæmen gains a famous wvidtory near Mantinea over 
Machanidas, tyrant of Sparta. The high regard paid to, 
'» that general. . Nabis ſucceeds Pabst. ome inflances 
of bit avarice and ernehy. A general pract” concluded be- 
taveen Philip and the R omans, in hieß the alkes o on both 
Lulu are ingluded e 5 n 255 


| ; SECT. 


of Cleomenes in Egypt. Two 


85 


| CONTENT 8. . 


Paribia, Hyrcania, and as far as India. At his return 
of” t Antioch, he receives advice of Ptolemy Phiopator's death. 
_ . = * | Page 263 
t. 1 ; | 8 „ 1 
fn Wat * a — X — — 
1 i e eee | 
* RR. B O OK XVIII. | 
7 ; : ö | D 5 | 
= enn | 


of Sect. I. Ptolemy Epiphanes ſucceeds Phihpator Bis father in 


—— err enern 
22 


bo the kingdom of Egypt. Antiochus and Philip enter into an i 
0= alliance to invade his dominions. The Romans become guar- | 
v0  - dians of the young hing. Antiochus fubdues Paleſtine and 

th Ceœlahria. The war of Philip. agtinf the Athenmans, At- 

75 | talus, and the Rhodians. He befieges Abydos. The un- 

he happy fate of that city. The Romans declare war 2 

in - "Philip. - + Prom the conſul is ſent into Macedonia 208 © | 
0 II. Prpeditions of the conſl Sulpitius in Macedonia. The | 
1 tolians wait for the event, in order to declare themſelves. 

Us Philip laſes a battle. Villius ſucceeds Sulpitius, No com 

ea fiderable tramſaction happens during his government. Fla- 

rs mininus ſucceeds him. * Antiochus recovers Cælahria, of | 
E wwhich he had been diſpoſſiſſed by Ariftomenes the 751 mi- | 
nd - miſter of Egypt. Various expeditions of the conſul into Pho- | 
2 cis. The Acheans, after lang debates, declare for the Ro- | 
ns mans - . 000000 278 | 
He | III. Flamininus is continued in the command at proconſul. He | 
"; "a has a fruitleſs interview with Philip about concluding a | 
an | peace. The Atolians, and Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, de- | 
nd | clare for the Romans. Sickneſs and death of Attalus.. Fla- | 
fy mininus defeats Philip in a battle near Scotuſſa and Cynoſce- | 
ws Þ phale in Theſſaly. A peace concluded with Philip, which | 
Th puts an end to the Macedonian war. T he extraordinary joy | 
24. of the Greeks at the Ithmian games, when advice is brought | 
35 that they are reſtored to their ancient liberty by the Romans | 
52 | | > . . 298 

44 IV. Complaints being made, and ſuſpicions ariſing ET 


Antiochus, the Romans ſend an embaſſy to him, which has 
no other effeck, but to diſpoſe both 1 an open rupture. 
A conſpiracy is formed by Scopas the Stolian againſt Pro- 
lemy. He and his accomplices are put to death. Hannibal 
retires to Antiochuss War of Flamininus againſt Nabis, 

B 
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Propbecy concerning Antiochus. 


G  --- 


wem he befieges in Sparta; be obliges him to ſue Fer peace, 


and grants it him, He enters Rome in triumph Page 316 


Sgr. V. Univerſal preparatioru for the war between Antiochus 


and the Romans, Mutual embaſſies and interviews on both 


aides, which come to nothing, T he Romans ſend troops againſt 


 Nabis, who had infringed the treaty. Philopamen gains 
another victory over him. The fEtolians implore the aſſiſtance 
of Antiochus. Nabis is killed. Antiochus goes at laſt to 
Greece * — — 330 


VI. Antiochus endetwvours to bring over the as to his 
intereſt, but in vain. He poſſeſſes himſelf of Chalcis and all 


. Eubza. The Romans proclaim war againſt him, and ſend 
Manius Acilius the conſul into Greece, Antiochus makes an 
ill uſe of Hannibal's counſel. He is defeated near Thermo- 

pple. The Atolians ſubmit to the Romans 


** 


| „ 
VII. Polyxenides, admiral of Antiochus's fleet, is defeated by 
Livius. L. Scipio, the new conſul, is appointed to carry on 


the war againſt Antiochus. Scipio Africanus his brother 
Serves under him: The Rhodians defeat Hannibal in a ſea- 
fight. The conſul marches againſt Antiochus, and crofſes 


into Afia.. He gains a fignal victory over him near Magne- 


fia. The king obtains a peace; and gives up, by a treaty, 


all Ala on this fide mount Taurus. Diſpute between Eu- 


menes and the Rhadians, in preſence of the Roman ſenate, 
relating to the Grecian cities of Afia - - 35 

VIII. Fulwius the conſul ſubdues the AEtolians. The Spar- 

tans are cruelly treated by their exiles. Manlius, the 

other conſul, conquers the Afratick Gauls, Antiochus, in 

order to pay the tribute due to the Romans, plunders.a temple 

in Elymais. That monarch is killed, Explication of Daniel's 

| 385 
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BOOK XVI CONTINUED. 
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Alexander 8 Succeflors, 
5 CONTINUED. PHE 


2 1 A 2 2 * aa. 2 


car. n. 3 


THIS decade 8 includes the f ace of af e years ; : 

namely the laſt fifteen years of Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, 
who had already reigned twenty-three, ' with which the 
other fifteen make thirty-eight; and forty-eight years ere 
gare. the reign'of Ptolemy Philadelph us. 


| SxcT. I. The four victorious princes divide. the empire * 


ALEXANDER the Great into as many kingdoms. - SELEUCUS 
builds ſeveral cities. Athens ſputs her gates again DEME- 


 TRIUs. He reconciles- ans with SELEUCUS, aud after- * 


wards with PTOLEMY. death of CASSAN DER. The 
frft ations of PyrRRHus. Athens fs by Deporarvs. 
He 798 all he poſſe fed almoſt ar the ſame time. 


(a) > 1 E R the battle of Ipſus, the four 88 


princes divided the dominions of Antigonus among 
themſelves, and added them to thoſe they already poſſeſſed. 
The empire of Alexander was thus divided 1 = four kingdoms, 


of which Ptolemy had Egypt, Wibya, Arabia, Cœloſyria, and 


Paleſtine: Caſſander had Macedonia and Greece; Lyfima- 


chus, Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other provinces beyond 


the Helleſpont, with the r each 60 Seleucus * the reſt 
Vot VE 'B of 


(e) Plut. in Demet, Pr 902, Abrizntis Si” p. 122, 123. Polyb. 
xv. P. 572. | , 
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who from his name were called Seleucidz. 
however, not only included Syria, but thoſe vaſt and fertile 


— 


= 


K THE HISTORY OF 


of Aſia, to the other fide of the Euphrates, and as far as the 


river Indus. The dominions of this laſt prince are uſually 


called the kingdom of Syria, becauſe Seleucus, who after- 


wards built Anticch in that province, made it the chief ſeat 
of his reſidence, in which he was followed by his ſucceſiors, 
This kingdom, 


prov nces of Upper Aſia, which conſtituted the Perſian empire: 
The reign of twenty years, which I have aſſigned to Seleucus 


Nicator, commences at this period, betauſe he was not ac- 


knowledged as king, till after the battle of Ipſus; and if we 
add. to theſe the twelve years during which he exerciſed the 


regal authority without the title, they will make out the reign | 


% 


of thirty-one years aſſigned him by Uſher. _ 

Theſe 

Prophecy of Daniel, who ſucceeded in the place of the firft 
horn that was broken. The firſt horn was Alexander, king 


of Greece, who deſtroyed the empire of the Medes and Per- 


Hans, deſigned by the ram with two horns; and the other 
four horns are thoſe four kings who roſe up after him, and 
divided his empire among them, but they were not of his 
.polterity,- i . | + 

They are likewiſe ſhadowed out by the four heads of the 
leopard, which are introduced in another part of the ſame 


Prophecy +. 


_ - Theſe prophecies of Daniel were exactly accompliſned by 
this laſt partition of Alexander's empire; other diviſions 
had indeed been made before this, but they were only of 


: | „ | ; provinces, | 
* And 41 1 woas confidering, bebold, | notable borns, toward the: four ain ef | 


Dan. chap. viii ver. 3; '6, 
God afterwards explains _to 
his prophet what he had ſeen: The 


an be. goat came from the Weſt on the | heaven. 
Face of the whole earth, and touched net (7, 8, 
the ground ; and the goat bad a notable 


four kings are the four horns of the he· goat in the 


im, and ſmote the ram, and brefe his. 


bern between his eyes. Ard he came 
to the ram that bad i4vo borns, which I 
had ſeen flanding before the river, and 
ran unto bim in the fury ef his power.” 
And 1 ſaʒu bim come cloſe unto the ram, 
and be vas moved avith choler againſ} 


tab berns, and there woas no pesber in 
.the ram to fland before bim, but be caſt. 
bim deton io the ground, and ſtamped. 
wpon bim: and there wal nore that 
could deliver the ram out of his. hand. 
Therefore the be-goat waxed wery great, 
and when be was firong the great horn 


Adams ſhall land up out cf the nation, bat 
not in bis power. Ibid, ver. 20, 21, 


ram which ibou ſawieſt having tao hor ns 
are the kings of Media and Perſia, and 
the rough goat is the king of Grecia, and 
þ the 
the firſt king. 


whereas four fosd up for it, four king- 


22. 1 f 

F Aﬀeer this I bebeld, and lo, another 
lite a leopard, which bad upon the. back 
of it four wings of a faul; the beafl bad 
4. ſo four heads, and dominion woas given 


vas broken e and from it came up four 


8 * 


i it, Dan. vii, 6. | 


great horn that ii betageen his eyes i. 
New that being broken, 


. — * 
F 
en 


ar 


ecia, and 


bis cyes '5 ff 
g broken, | 


eur king- 


ation, bat | 


20, 21, 


oz another 
lle bach 
1 beafi bad 
20 as given 


provinces, which were conſigned to governors, under the 


and authorized and acknow 


Hut it is now time for us to reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 


= 


' OF ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 3 


rother-and ſon of Alexander, and none. but the laſt was the 
regal partition. Theſe 3 therefore, are to be un- 
derſtood of this alone, for they evidently repreſent theſe four 
ſucceſſors: of Alexander, in the quality of four kings, /our 
food up for. it. But not one of Alexander's ſucceſſors obtained 
the regal dignity, till about three years before the laſt diviſion 
of the empire. And even this dignity was at firſt precarious, 
as being aſſumed hy each of the ſeveral 7 * merely by his 
own authority, and not acknowledged by any of the reſt. 
Whereas, after the battle of Ipſus, the treaty made between 
the four confederates, when they had defeated their adverfary 
and diveſted him of his dominions, affigned each of them 
their dominions under the appellation of fo many kingdoms; -_ 

NL them as kings and. ſfove- 

reigns, independent of any ſuperior power. Theſe four kings, | 
are, Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus. 
Me can never ſufficiently admire, in this and the other 
places, wherein the completion of the prophecies of Daniel 
will be obferved, the ſtrong light with which the prophet 
penetrates,the thiek gloom of futurity, at a time when there 
was not the leaſt appearance of all he foretels. With how 
much certainty and exactneſs, even amidit the variety of theſe 
revolutions, and a chaos of ſingular events, does he determine 
each particular circumſtance, and fix the number of the ſeveral 
ſacceſſors.! - How expreſly has he pointed out the nation that 
was to be the Grecian ; deſcribed the countries they were to 
poſſeſs ; meaſured the duration of their empires, and the ex- 
tent of their power, inferior to that of Alexander; in a word, 
with what lively colours has he drawn the characters of thoſe 
princes, and ſpecified their alliances, , treaties, treachery, 
marriages, and ſucceſs! Can any one poſſibly aſcribe to 
chance, or human foreſight, ſo many circumſtantial predic- 
tions, which, at the time of their being denounced, were ſo 
remote from probability; and may we not evidently diſcover. 
in them the character and traces of the Divinity, to whom all 
ages are preſent in one view, and who alone determines at his 


will the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of the world? 


(5) Onias, the firſt of that name, and high-prieft of the 
ews, died about this time, and was ſucceeded by his fon 
Simon, who, for the ſanctity of his life, and the equity of all 
is actians, was ſurnamed the Zu/t, He enjoyed the pontifi- 
ate for the ſpace of nine years. | : 
( Joſeph, Antiqe I. zii. c. 20 


* 


(c) Seleucus, 


" 0B THE HI1STD RY: OF 
e, Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made himfelf 
maſter of Upper Syria, where he built Antioch on the Orontes, 
and gave it that name, either from his father or his fon, for 
they were both called Antiochus. "This city, where the Syrian 
kings afterwards reſided, Was the capital of the Eaſt for a 
long time, and fill preſerved that privilege under the Roman 
emperors... Antigonus had lately built a ar at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from this, and called it Antigonia; but Seleucus had 
entirely. demolifhed it, and employed the materials in the 
conſtruction of his own city, to which he afterwards tranſ- 
planted the inhabitants of the former, oO 
{d) Among ſeveral other cities built by Seleucus in that 
country, there were three more remarkable than the reſt: the 
firſt was called Seleucia, from his own name; the ſecond, 
_ *Apamea, from his conſort of that name, who was the daughter 
of Artabazus the Perſian ;| the third was Laodicea, ſo denomi- 
nated from his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were ſituated 
on the ſame river on which Antioch was built, and Laqdicea 
was in the ſouthern part of the ſame quarter. He allowed the 
Jews the ſame privileges and immunities in each of theſe new 
Cities, as were enjoyed by the Greeks and Macedonians, and | 
eſpecially at Antioch in Syria, where that people ſettled in 
ſuch numbers, that they poſſeſſed as conſiderable a part. of 
that city as their other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria. 

Demetrius had withdrawn himſelf to Epheſus, after the 
battle of Ipſus, and from thence embarked for Greece, his | 
whole reſource being limited to the affection of the Athenians, 
with whom he had left his fleet, money, and wife Deidamia. 
But he was ſtrangely ſurprized and offended, when he was | 

1 met in his way By ambaſſadors from the Athenians, who 

S came to acquaint him that he could not be admitted into their 
| City, becauſe the people had, by a decree, prohibited the re- 
ception of any of the kings : they alſo informed him, that his 
. , conſort Deidamia had been conducted to Megara, with all the 
honours and attendance due to her dignity. Demetrins was 
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then ſenſible of the value of honours and homages extorted by W. 
Tear, and which did not proceed from the will. The poſture in 
of his affairs not permitting him to revenge the perfidy of that Pr 
people, he contented himſelf with intimating his complaints 
to them in a moderate manner, and demanded his pallies, WF -.. 
among which was that prodigious galley of fixteen benches of of 
oars. As ſoon as he received them, he ſailed towards the Ka 


Cherſoneſus; and having committed ſome devaſtations in the 

. Os . "MT; territories 
(A. M. 3704. Ant. J. C. 300. Strab, I. xvi, p. 7 * 750. Ap- 
pian, in Syr. Þ» 124. Juſtin. 1, XY, C. 4. ; (4)-Strab, J. VI. P+ 750. 
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OF ALEX ANDER's SUCCESSORS. 5 
territories of Lyſimachus, he enriched bis army with the ſpoils, 
and by that expedient prevented the deſertion of his troops, 
who now began to recover their vigour, and render themſelves 
formidable anew. 5 bh GW an 5 
 Lyſimachus, king of Thrace, in order to ſtrengthen him- 
ſelf in his dominions, entered into a particular treaty with 
Ptolemy, and ſtrengthened the alliance between them by 
eſpouſing one of his daughters named Arſinoe; ſhortly after 
which his ſon Agathocles married another. | | 
(e. This double alliance between Lyfimachus and Ptolemy 
gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon entered into a 
treaty with Demetrius, and eſpouſed Sfratonice, the daughter 
of that prince, by Phila the filter of Caſſander. The beauty 
of that princeſs had induced Seleucus to demand her in mar- 
riage; and as the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a 
very bad condition, ſo honourable an alliance with ſo power- 
ful a prince was exceedingly agreeable to him. In conſequence 
of which he immediately conducted his daughter with all his 
fleet into Syria from Greece, where he was ſtill in poſſeſſion 
of ſome places. During his paſſage he made a deſcent on Ci- 
licia, LY then belonged to Pliſtarchus the brother of Caf- 
ſander, to whom it had been aſſigned by the four kings, who 
divided the dominions of Alexander the Great after the death 
of Antigonus. Pliſtarchus went to complain of this proceed- 

ing to Seleucus, and to reproach him for contracting an alli- 
ance with the common enemy without the conſent of the other 
kings, which he conſidered as an infraction of the treaty. 
Demetrius, receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced 
directly to the city of Synada, where the treaſures of the pro- 
Vince, amounting to 1200 talents *, were depoſited. "Theſe 
he carried off with all expedition to his fleet, and then ſet ſail 
for Syria, where he found Seleucus, and gave him the prin- 
- ceſs Stratonice in marriage. Demetrius, after ſome days paſſed 
in rejoicings for the nuptials, and the entertainments given on 
each fide, returned to Cilicia, and made himſelf maſter of the 
whole province. He then ſent his wife Phila to Caſſander, 
in order to excuſe this proceeding. Theſe kings imitated the 
princes of the Eaſt, with whom it is cuſtomary. to have ſeveral 


wives at the ſame time, 5 
During theſe tranſactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, another 
of his wives, who had taken a journey to meet him in Greece, 
and had paſſed ſome time with him in that country, was ſeized 
with an indiſpoſition that ended her days. % Demetrius 
e e eie * 
e) A. M. 37056. Ant, I. C. Plut. i net. p. „ «Ms ;7 
1704 Ant. JC br” 78 oh R Ot: > 01s FIEnY 
. „ 1, 200, oo0 crowns, ö A 
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6, THE HIS TOK'Y- oer 
having reconciled himſelf with Ptolemy, by the mediation of | 
Seleucus, efpouſed Ptolemaida, the daughter of Ptolemy ; by 
which means his affairs began to afſume a better alpetl ; for 
he had all the iſland of Cyprus, and the two rich and power- 
ior prrge of Tyre and Sidon, beſide his new conqueſts in Ci- 
„ | % 8 e 
It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit ſo dangerous 
an enemy to eſtabliſſ himfelf at fo ſmall a diſtance from him, 
and to uſurp from one of his allies a province ſo near his own 
dominions as Cilicia. All this ſhews that theſe princes had 
no eſtabliſhed rules and principles of conduct, and were even 
erg of the true intereſts of their ambition. For as to 
aith of treaty, equity, and gratitude, they had long ſince 
renounced them all, and only reigned for the unhappineſs of 
their-people, as the author of the firft book of Maccabees has 


F 


obſerved *. „ e 
- "The eyes of Seleucus were however open at laſt, and in 
order to prevent his having a neighbour of ſuch abilities on 
each ſide of his dominions, he required Demetrius to ſurren- 
der Cilicia to him for a very conſiderable fam of money; but 
that prince not being diſpoſed to comply with ſuch a propofal, 
Sclencus inſiſted upon his reſtoring him the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon that depended on Syria, of which he was king. De- 
metrius, enraged at this demand, replied very abruptly, that 
though he ſhould loſe ſeveral other battles as fatal to him as 
that of Ipſus, he ſhould never reſolve to purchaſe the friend- 
= of Seleucus at fo high a price. At the fame time he 
ſailed to thoſe two cities, where he reinforced their garriſons, 
and furniſhed them with all things neceſſary for a vigorous | 
defence; by which means the intention of Slows to take | 
them from him was rendered ineffectual at that time. This 
proceeding of Seleucus was very conformable to the rules of 
political intereſt, but had ſuch an odious aſpect, with reference | 
to the maxims of honour, that it ſhocked all mankind, and 
Was univerſally condemned : for as his dominions were of fach 
' avaſt extent as to include all the countries between India and 
the Mediterranean, how inſatiable was that rigour and avidity 
which would not permit him to leave his father-in-law the 
peaceable enjoyment of the ſhattered remains of his fortune! 
(g Caſſander died about this time of a dropſy, after having 
governed Macedonia for the ſpace of nine years, from the 
death of his father, and fix or ſeven from the laft partition. 
He left three ſons by Theſſalonica, one of the ſiſters 12 1 55 
| | v7, er 
(g) A. M. 3707, Ant. J. C. 297, 
Chap. i. ver. 9, 10. 


ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 
der the Great. Philip, who ſucceeded him, and died ſoon 
after, left his crown to be conteſted by his two brothers. | 
(5) Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had eſpouſed An- 
tigona, a relation of Prolemy, in ni This young prince 
was the ſon of Zacides, whom the Moloſſians, in a revolt, 
had expelled from the throne ; and it was with great difficulty 
that Pyirhus himſelf, then an infant at the breaſt, was pre- 
ſerved from the fury of the revolters, who purſued him with 
| intent to deftroy him. After various adventures, he was con- 
ducted to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, where he was 
taken into the protection of that prince. Caſſander, the mor- 
tal enemy of Tacides, ſolicited the king to deliver the young 
prince into his hands, and offered him 200 talents on that oc- 
caſfion : Glaucias, however, was ſtruck with horror at ſuch a 
propoſal, and when the infant had attained the twelfth year | 
of his age, he conducted him in perſon into Epirus with a 
powerful army, and reinſtated him in his dominions; by 
which means the Moloſſians were compelled to ſubmit to force. 
Juſtin tell us, that their hatred being ſoftened into compaſſion, 
they themſelves recalled him, and aſſigned him guardians to 
govern the kingdom till he ſhould be of age himſelf; but 
there ſcems to be no great probability in his account. 
When he had attained bis ſeventeenth year, he began to 
think himſelf ſufficiently eſtabliſned on the throne; and ſet + 
out from his capital city for Illyria, in order to be preſent at 
the nuptials of one of the ſons of Glaucias, with whom he had 
been brought up. The Moldſſians, taking advantage of his 
abſence, revolted a ſecond time, drove all his friends out of 
the kingdom, ſeized all his treaſures, and conferred the crown 
on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus being thus diveſted 
of his dominions, and finding himſelf deſtitute of all ſuccours, 
retired to his brother-in-law Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, 
who had eſpouſed his ſiſter Deidamia. „„ Na 


S 


This young prince diftinguiſhed himſelf among the braveſt | 


in the battle that was fought on the plains of Ipſus, and would 


not forſake Demetrius, even after he was defeated. He alſq - 
preſerved for him thoſe Grecian cities which that prince had . 
| confided to him; and when a treaty of peace was concluded 
between Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleucus, 
Felge went into Egypt as an hoſtage for his brother-in- - 
aW. . . i 
During his continuance at the court of Ptolemy, he gave 
ſufficient proofs of his ſtrength, addreſs, and extraordinary 
patience, in hunting exerciſes, and all other labours. Ob- 
(5) Plut. in Pyrrh, p. 3$3==395, 
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lected no opportunity of making 
fortune depended, and was ſtudious to ingratiate himſelf with 


— 
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PPC 


ſerving, that of all the wives of Ptolemy, Berenice had the 
greateſt aſcendant over him, and that ſhe ſurpaſſed the others 
in prudence as well as beauty, he attached himſelf to her in 
ac for as he was already an able politician, he neg- 

his court to thoſe on whom his 


ſuch perſons as were capable of being-uſeful to him. His 
noble and engaging demeanour procured him ſuch a ſhare in 


| Ptolemy's eſteem, that he gave him Antigone, the daughter 
of Berenice, his favourite conſort, in preference of ſeveral 


young princes who demanded her in marriage. This lady was 
the daughter of Berenice, by Philip her firſt huſband, who 
was a Macedonian lord, little known with reſpe& to any other 

articular. When Pyrrhus had eſpouſed Antigone, the queen 

ad ſo much influence over her conſort, as to induce him to 
grant his ſon-in-law a fleet, with a ſupply of money, which 
enabled him to repoſſeſs himſelf of his dominions. Here 
began the fortune of an exiled prince, who was afterwards 
eſteemed the greateſt general of his age ; and it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, that every inſtance of his early conduct denoted 
extraordinary merit, and raiſed great expectations of his fu- 


ture glory. 


(i). Athens, as we have already obſerved, revolted from 


Demetrius, and ſhut her gates againſt him, But when that | 
3 thought he had ſufficiently r for the ſecurity of 


is territories in Aſia, he marched againſt that rebellious and 
ungrateful city, witha reſolution to puniſh her as ſhe deſerved. 


The firſt year was employed in the reduction of the Meſſenians, | 
and the conqueſt of ſome other cities who had quitted his | 
party; but he returned the next ſeaſon to Athens, which he 
cloſely blocked up, and reduced to the laſt extremity, by cut- | 


ting off all communication of proviſions. (4). A fleet of 150 
fail, ſent by king Ptolemy to ſuccour the Athenians, and 


Which appeared on the coaſts of Ægina, afforded them but a 
tranſient joy; for when this naval force ſaw a ſtrong fleet 
arrive from Peloponneſus to the aſſiſtance of Demetrius, beſide | 


a great number of other veſſels from Cyprus, and that the 
whole amounted to 300, they weighed anchor, and fled. _ 
Although the Athenians had iſſued a decree, by which the 
made it capital for any perſon even to mention a, peace wit 


Demetrius, the extreme neceſſity to which they were reduced, 


obliged them to open their gates to him. When he entered 
the city, he commanded the inhabitants to aſſemble in the 


theatre, | 


(i) A. M. 3708. Ant. J. c. 296, Plut, in Demetr. p. 904, 905. 


(#) A. M. 3709. Ant. J. C. 295. 
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Zi ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. . WE 
theatre, which he ſurrounded with armed troops, and poſted 
his guards on each fide of the ſtage where the dramatick pieces 
were performed; and then deſcending from the upper part of 
the theatre, in the manner uſual with the actors, he ſhewed 
himſelf to that multitude, who ſeemed rather dead than living, 
and waited for the event. in inexpreſſible terror, expecting it 
would prove the ſentence for their deſtruction: but he diſſi: 
pated their apprehenſions by the firſt expreſſions he uttered ; 
gor he did not raiſe his voice like a man affected with the 
emotions of rage, nor deliver himſelf in any paſſionate or in- 
ſulting language, but ſoftened the tone of his voice, and only 
addreffed himſelf to them in gentle complaints and amicable 
expoſtulations. He pardoned their offence, and reſtored them 
to his favour ; preſenting them, at the fame time, with 100,000 
meaſures of corn, and reinftating ſuch magiſtrates as were moit 
agreeable to them. The joy of this 2 ads may be eaſily con- 
ceived from'the. terrors with which they were before affected; 
and how glorious muſt ſuch a prince be, who could always 
ſupport ſo glorious, ſo admirable a character 
When he had regulated the ſtate of affairs in Athens, he 
determined to reduce the Lacedæmonians.  Archidamus, their 
king, advanced as far as Mantinza to meet him ; but Deme- 
trius defeated him in a great battle, and obliged him to have 
recourſe to flight: after which he advanced into Laconia, and 


fought another battle in the very ſight of Sparta. He was 


again victorious; 500 of the enemies were made priſoners, 
and 200 killed upon the ſpot, fo that he, was already con- 
ſidered as maſter of the city, which had never been taken 
belies 7) „ | FF) 
In that important moment he received two pieces of intelli- 
gence, which affected him in a quite different manner. The 
firſt was, that Lyfimachus had lately diveſted him of all his 
territories in Aſia; and the other, that Ptolemy had made a 
deſcent on Cyprus, and conquered all the iſland, except Sa- 
lamina, where the mother of Demetrius, with his wit and 
| children, had retired ; and that the king of Egypt carried on 
the ſiege of that city with great vigour. Demetrius left all to 
fly to their aſſiſtance, but was ſoon informed that the place had 
ſurrendered. Ptolemy had the generoſity to give the mother, 
wife and children of his enemy, their liberty without any 
ranſom, and to diſmiſs them with all their attendants and ef- 
fects. He even made them magnificent preſents at their de- 
-parture, which he accompanied with all imaginable marks of 
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10 THE HI STORY OF | 
The loſs of Cyprus was ſoon ſucceeded by that of Tyre and 
Sidon; and Seleucus diſpoſſeſſed him of Cilicia on another ſide. 
Thus, in a very ſhort time, he ſaw himſelf diveſted df all his 
dominions, without any reſource or hopes for the future. 
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Sger. II. Diſpute between the tauo ſons of CASSANDER for the 1 
 erown of Macedonia. DREMETRIUs being invited to the aſſiſt- f 
ance of ALEXANDER finds means to deſtroy him, and is pro- a 
claimed king of the Macedonians. He makes great preparations a 
fer the conqueſt of Aa. A powerful confederacy is formed t 
againſt him, PyRRHUS and LYSIMACHUS deprive him of © 
Macedonia, and divide it between themſelves. PyRRRHVs tl 
7s ſoon obliged to quit thoſe territories. Sad end of DEMe- n 
 TRIUS, who dies in priſon. 1 FE ; 

O prince was ever obnoxious to greater viciſſitudes 
off: fortune, or ever experienced more ſudden chanyes, N 
than Demetrius. He expoſed himſelf to theſe events by his if 
imprudence, amufing himſelf with inconſiderable conqueſts, tl 
while he abandoned his provinces to the firſt invader. His F 
greateſt ſucceſſes were immediately followed by his being diſ- t] 
poſſeſſed of all his dominions, and almoſt reduced to diſpair, v 
when ſuddenly an unexpected reſource offered itfelf from a ri 
quarter he had not the leaſt room to expect it, 5 i 
In the quarrel between the two ſons of Caſſander for a 
the crown, Theſſalonica, their mother, favoured Alexander, p 

who was the youngeſt; which ſo enraged Antipater, the eldeſt 
ſon, that he killed her with his own hands, though ſhe con- 10 
jured him, by the breaſts which had nouriſhed him, to ſpare n 
her life. Alexander, in order to avenge this unnatural bar- a 
barity, ſolicited the aſſiſtance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyr- d 
rhus arrived the firſt, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities ir 
in Macedonia, part of which he retained as a compenſation w 
for the aid he had given Alexander; and he returned to his Cl 
own dominions, after he had reconciled the two brothers. ci 
Demetrius made his approach at the ſame inftant, upon which b 
Alexander advanced to meet him; and teſtified, at the inter- p. 
view between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendſhip; ¶ p 
but repreſented to him, at the ſame time, that the ſtate of his m 
affairs was changed, and that he no longer had any need of d: 
his aſſiſtance. Demetrius was diſpleaſed with this compliment, ſe 
whilſt Alexander, who dreaded the greatneſs of his power, W 

| | | RON | Was 

(1) A. M. 3710. Ant. J. C. 294. Plut. in Demetr, p. 905. in Pyrrh. 
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was apprehenſive of ſubjecting himſelf to a maſter, ſhould he 
admit him into his dominions. They, however, converſed : 
together with an external air of friendſhip, and entertained : 
each other with reciprocal feaſts, till at laſt Demetrius, upon 
ſome intelligence, either true or contrived, that Alexander - 
intended to deftroy him, prevented the execution of that de- 
ſign, and killed him. This Murder armed the Macedonians 
againſt him at firſt, but when he had acquainted them with 
all the particulars that occaſioned his conduct, the averſion 
they entertained for Antipater, the infamous murderer of his 
own mother, induced them to declare for Demetrius, and 
they accordingly proclaimed him king of Macedonia. De- 
metrius polleſſed this crown for the ſpace of ſeven years, and 
Antipater fled into Thrace, where he did not long: furvive the 
loſs of his kingdom. 1 3 

One of the branches of the royal family of Philip, king of 


Macedonia, became entirely extinct by the death of Theſſa- _ 


lonica, and her two ſons ; as the other branch from Alexander 
the Great had before by the death of the young Alexander and 
Hercules, his two ſons. Thus theſe two princes, who by 
their unjuſt wars had ſpread deſolation through ſo many pro- 
vinces, and deſtroyed ſuch a number of royal families, expe- 
rienced, by a juſt decree of Providence, the ſame calamities 
in their own families as they had occaſioned to others. Philip 
and Alexander, with their wives and all their deſcendants, . 
periſhed by violent deaths. 8 
un. Much about this time Seleucus built the city of Se- 
leucia on the banks of the Tygris, and at the diſtance of forty 
miles from Babylon. It became very populous in a ſhort time, 
and Pliny tells us it was inhabited by 600,000 perſons. The 
dikes of the Euphrates being broken down, ſpread ſueh an 
inundation over the country, and the branch of that river 
which paſſed through Babylon was ſunk ſo low by this eva- 
cuation as to be rendered unnavigable, by which means. that 
city became ſo incommodious, that, as ſoon as Seleucia was 
built, all its inhabitants withdrew thither. This circumſtance 
prepared the way for the accompliſhment of that celebrated 
prophecy of Iſaiah, who, at a time when this city was in the 
moſt flouriſhing condition, had foretold, that it ſhould one 
day become entirely deſart and uninhabited. /) I have ob- 
| ſerved elſewhere by what manner and degrees this prediction 
was fully accompliſhed. VVV 
. B 6 o Simon 


(m) A. M. 2711, Ant. J. C. 293. Strab. 1. xvi. p. 738, & 743. | 
Plin, I, vi. 6, 26, (n) Vol, II. At the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. 
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e. Simon, ſurnamed the Juſt, and hi h-prieft of the 
Jews, died at the cloſe of the ninth year. of his pontificate, 
and left a young ſon, named Onias. As he was of too tender 

an age to take upon himſelf the exerciſe of that dignity, it 

was conſigned to Eleazar the brother of Simon, who diſ- 
charged the function of it for the ſpace of fifteen years. 

. here paſs over ſome events of ſmall importance, and 
proceed to Demetrius, who believing himſelf ſufficiently ſet- 
. ted in Greece and Macedonia, began to make great prepara- 
tions for regaining the empire of his father in Aſia. With this 
view he raiſed an army of above 100,000 men, and fitted out 
a fleet of 500 fail; in a word, ſo great an armament had 
never been ſeen ſince the time of Alexander the Great. 
Demetrius animated the workmen by his preſence and inſtruc- 
tion, viſited them in perſon, directed them how to act, and 
even aſſiſted them in their labours. The number of his gal- 
lies, and their extraordinary dimenſions, created an univerſal 
aſtoniſhment ; for ſhips of ſix, and even five benches of oars, 


had never been ſeen till then; and Ptolemy Philopator did not 


build one of forty benches till many years after this period“; 
but then it was only for pomp and oſtentation, whereas thoſe 
which Demetrius built were extremely uſeful in battle, and 
more admirable for their lightneſs and agility than their 
grandeur and magnificence. A 
(4) Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Seleucus, receiving intelli- 
gence of theſe formidable preparations of Demetrius, imme- 
diately caught the alarm; and in order to fruftrate their effect, 
renewed their alliance, in which they likewiſe engaged 
Pyrrhus, king of Epirus; in conſequence of which, when 
Lyſimachus began to invade Macedonia on one fide, Pyrrhus 
was carrying on the ſame operations on the other. Demetrius, 
who was then making preparatians in Greece for his intended 
expedition into Aſia, advanced with all ſpeed to defend his 
own dominions; but before he was able to arrive there, 
Pyrrhus had taken Berza, one of the moſt conſiderable cities 
in Macedonia, where he found the wives, children, and effects 
of a great number of ſoldiers belonging to Demetrius. This 
news cauſed ſo great a diſorder in the army of that prince, 
VͤV'iiIĩ. e 3 that 
(0) A. M. 3712. Ant. J. C. 292. Joſeph. Antiq. 1. xii. c. 2. 
Cp) Plut. in Demetr. p. 909, & in Pyrrh. p. 386. Juſtin, J. xvi. c. 2. 
(9) A. M. 3717. Ant. J. C. 287. . g 4 
* This galley wwas 280 cubits (about | 3oco ſoldiers, wvho were diſpoſed in the 
420 fert) in lingtb, and twenty-eight | ſpaces betæveen the rowers, and on the 
cb, (ſeventy-twwo feet] from the keel | laber deck. Plut. in the life of De- 


#2 the top of tht prop. It carried 400 metrius. 
ſailors, bgſide 4000 rowers, and near 
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of his troops abſolutely refuſed to 
follow him, and declared, with an air of mutiny and ſedition, 


that they would return to defend their families and eſlects. In 


a word, things were carried to ſuch an extremity, that Deme- 
trius perceiving he no longer had any influence over them, 
fled to Greece in the 1 77 60 of a common ſoldier, and his 
troops went over to Pyrrhus, whom they proclaimed king of 
Macedonia. | LCA SH 1 

The different characters of theſe two princes greatly con- 
tributed to this ſudden revolution. Demetrius, who conſidered 
vain pomp, and ſuperb magnificence, as true grandeur, ren- 
dered himſelf contemptible to the Macedonians, in the very 
circumſtance by which he thought to obtain their eſteem. 
He ambitiouſly loaded his head with a double diadem, like a 
theatrical monarch, and wore purple robes enriched with a 
profuſion of gold. The ornaments of his feet were altogether 
extraordinary ; and he had long employed artiſts to make him 
a mantle, on which the ſyſtem of the world, with all the 
ſtars viſible in the firmament, were to be embroidered in gold. 
The change of his fortune prevented the finiſhing of this 
work, and no future king would preſume to wear it. Ig 

But that which rendered him ſtill more odious, was his 
being ſo difficult of approach. He was either ſo impe-ious and 
diſdainful, as not to allow thoſe who had any affairs to tranſact 
with him the liberty of ſpeech, or elſe he treated them with ſo 
much rudeneſs, as obliged them to quit his preſence with 
diſguſt. One day, when he came out of his palace, and walked 


| through the ſtreets with a mien of more affability than it was 


uſual for him to aſſume, ſome perſons were encouraged to 
preſent a few petitions to him. He received them with a 
1 K. air, and placed them in one of the folds of his robe; 
ut as he was paſſing over a bridge on the river Axius“, he 
threw all thoſe petitions into the ſtream. A prince muſt cer- 
tainly know very little of mankind, not to be ſenfible that 


| ſuch a contemptuous behaviour is ſufficient to provoke his 


ſubjects to revolt from his authority. On this occaſion, an 
action of the great Philip was recollected, and which has been 
related among the events of his reign. That prince had 
ſeveral times refuſed audience to a poor woman, under pre- 


text that he wanted leiſure to hear her. Be no longer king then, 


replied ſhe with ſome emotion; and Philip, from thenceforth, 


made it a maxim with himſelf to grant his ſubjects long and 
| frequent audiences, ' For, as Plutarch obſerves on that occa- 


| . ſion, 
Ae of Upper Macedunia, 
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fion, Tyz MobT 1NDISPENSABLE DUTY OF A KING, 18 TO 
EXERT HIMSELF IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE *, 
— The Macedonians had formed a very different idea of 
Poyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were ſenfible by 
| their own experience, that affability was natural to him, and 
[- that he was always mild and acceſſible; they were convinced 
[of his promptitude to recompence the ſervices rendered him, 
and that he was flow to anger and ſeverity. Some young 
| officers, over their liquor, had vented ſeveral offenſive pleaſant- 
| flies againſt him. The articulars of their converſation were 


« 


related to Pyrrhus himſelf, who ordered them to be brought 


into his preſence, and then aſked them, if they had expreſſed 
_ themſelves in the manner he had heard? 7s, my Lord, replied 
one of the-company, and we ſhould have added a great deal 
mofe, if we had had more wine. Pyrrhus could not forbear 
Tapghtng at this facetious and ſprightly turn, and diſmiſſed 
them from his prefence without Fart Ex Hee, - -- 
The Macedonians thought him much ſuperior to Deme- 
trius, even in military merit. He had beat them on ſeveral 
occaſions, but their admiration of his bravery was greater 
than their reſentment for their defeat. It was a common ex- 


nothing but their purple robes, the number of their guards, 
the affectation of inclining their heads like his, and their im- 
perious manner of ſpeaking ; but that Pyrrhus was the only 
one who repreſented that monarch in his great and laudable 
qualities. Pyrrhus - himſelf was not altogether free from 
vanity, wth reſpe& to the reſemblance of his own features to 
thaſe of Alexander +, but a good matron of Lariſſa, in whoſe 
houſe he once lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, 
by an anſwer, perhaps, not at all agreeable to him. The 
Macedonians, however, thought they diſcovered in him the 
aſpect of that prince; with all the fire of his eyes, and the 
Vivacity, promptitude, and impetuoſity with which he charged 
his enemies, and bore down all who preſumed to oppoſe him: 
but with reſpect to the art military, and ability in | au fp up 
an army in battle, they thought none comparable to . 


| ® OJ) yap dre Tw Bac. c ee, © od wh; Heng Tpyors 
＋ A ſet of flatterers bad really per- theſe princes he molt reſembled. She refuſed 
ſuaded Pyr, 47 that be reſembled Alex - to anſwver bim for a. conſiderable time, till 
ander in the yay; F bis face With | at laſt be preſſed ber uery earneſtly to ſa- 
this belief be fert f'r rbe pifures of | tisfy bis curioſity ; upon which ſhe re- 


der, and ſome other princes, and then | Batrachion, wh) was a noted cock in 
| defired a woman of Lariſſa, «cith whom | that city, Lucian, adverſ. indoct 
be then lodged, to-tell bim, which of P · 552, 5353. b ; ; 


preſſion with them, that other princes imitated Alexander in 


Philip, Perdiccas, Alexander, Caſſan- | plied, that ſbe thought bim very like | 


Pyrrhus had been declar 
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It cannot, therefore, be thought ſurpriſing, that the Mace- 
donians, who entertained ſuch prefudices in his favour, and 

ſo diſadvantageous to the other, ſhould eaſily quit the party of 

Demetrius, to eſpouſe that of Pyrrhus: and one may fee by 


& this inſtance, and a thouſand. others, how: neceſſary it is for 


princes to attach their people to their intereſts by the gentle 
ties of affection, and gratitude; and by entertaining a real 
love for them, which is the only means of acquiring their 
love, that is the moſt ſolid glory, their moſt eſſential obliga- 
tion, and at the ſame time their greateſt ſecurity.  - 1 
r) As Lyſimachus e to arrive immediately after 
ing of Macedonia, he pretended 
that he had contributed as much as that prince to the flight 
of Demetrius, and that he confequently oùght to have a ſhare 
in that kingdom. Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was 
not entirely certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, 
readily acquieſced in the pretenſions of Lyſimachus, and the 
cities and provinces were accordingly ſhared between them : 
but this agreement was ſo far from uniting them with each 
other, that it rather led them into a conſtant train of animoſi- 
ties and diviſions: for, as Plutarch obſerves, when neither 
ſeas nor mountains, nor uninhabitable deſarts, could ſaffice as- 
barriers to the avarice and ambition of theſe princes; and 
when their defires were not to be bounded by thoſe limits 
which ſeparate Europe from Afia, how could they poſſibly 
continue in a ftate of tranquillity, and refrain from the in- 
juſtice of invading dominions ſo near, and which. might 
prove ſo commiodious to them? 'This was a moderation not to 
be expected; and a perpetual war between them became 
inevitable from the maligant ſeeds of envy and afarpation * 


| that had taken root in their minds. The names of peace and 


war were conſidered by them as two ſpecies of coin ; to which 
they themſelves had given currency, merely for their own in- 
tereſt, and without the leaſt regard to juſtice. Again, con- 
tinues the ſame author, do they act more laudably, when they 
engage in an open war, than when they uſe the ſacred names 
of juſtice, friendſhip, and peace, for what, in reality, is no 


more than a truce, or tranfient ſuſpenſion of their unjuſt 


views! hf f Lt | 
The whole hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors juſtifies theſe 
reflections of Plutarch. Never were more treaties and alliances 
made, and never were they violated with leſs diſguiſe, and 
more impunity. May heaven grant that thoſe complaints be 
FA EST . never 


. Fuat. in Pyrch, P. 389, 290, 
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never applicable to any princes or .times but, thoſe we. are 
. f ᷣ — 
Pyrrhus, finding the Macedonians more tractable and ſub- 
miſſive, when he led them to war, than they were when he 
permitted them to enjoy a ſtate of repoſe; and being himſelf 
not much addicted to tranquillity, nor capable of ſatisfa ction 
in the calm of a long peace, was daily forming new enter- 
prizes, without much regard to ſparing either his ſubjects or 
allies. Lyſimachus took advantage of the army's ditgult of Þ 
Pyrrhus, and enflamed them ſtill more by his emiſſaries, who 
artfully inſinuated that they had ated moſt. ſhamefully in 
chuſing a ſtranger for their maſter, whom intereſt, and not 
affection, had attached to Macedonia. Theſe reproaches 
drew in the greateſt part of the ſoldiers; upon which Pyrrhus, 
who feared the conſequences of this alienation, retired with 
his Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loſt Macedonia 


3 < 


jn the ſame manner he had gained it. 
ie greatly complained of the inconſtancy of this people, 1 
and their diſaffection to his perſon; but, as Plutarch again 
obſerves, kings have no reaſon to blame other perſons, for 
ſometimes changing their party according to their intereſt, as | 
in acting fo, they only imitate: their own example, and practiſe 
the leſſons of infidelity. and treaſon, . which they have learnt 
from their whole conduct, which upon all occaſions demon- 
ſtrates an utter diſregard for juſtice, veracity, and faith, in the 
_ obſervance of engagements. * _ e ik Sf 
With reſpe& to the affairs of Demetrius, that prince, 
when he found himſelf deſerted by his troops, retired to the 
city of Cafſandria *,.. where his conſort. Phila reſided: this 
lady was ſo afflicted at the calamitous ſtate in which ſhe be- 
held her huſband, and was fo. terrified at the misfortunes to 
which ſhe herſelf was expoſed by the deelenſion of his affairs, | 
that ſhe had recourſe to a draught of poiſon, by which ſhe 
ended a life that was become more inſapportable to her than 
death itſelf. | d 
Demetrius, thinking to gather up ſome remains of his 
ſhattered fortune, returned to Greece, where ſeveral cities ſtill 
continued devoted to him; and when he had diſpoſed his 
affairs in the beſt order he was able, he left the government 
of thoſe places to his fon Antigonus; and afſembling all the 
troops he could raife in that country, which amounted to 
about 11,000 men, he embarked for Afia, with a reſolution 
to try whether deſpair would not bring forth good fortune. 
e FOR et ISS „ JUrYUICe 
(+) Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 911. 


. 


* diy on the frontiers of Thrace, and in Upper Macedonia, | ; 


* 


Eurydice, the ſiſter of his late wife Phila, received him a 
iletus, where ſhe lived with the princeſs Ptolemaida, he 
daughter by Ptolemy, whoſe marriage with Demetrius nad 
been agre "pon by the mediation of Seleucus. Eurydice ac - 
ordingly preſented the princeſs to him, and thas alliance gave 
birth to Demetrius, who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. _. 
t Demetrius, ſoon after the celebration of his nuptials, 


nter- 2 

as 85 entered Caria and Lydia, where he took ſeveral places from 
alt of Lyſimachus, and conſiderably augmented his forces; by 
' who rrhich means he at laſt made himſelf maſter of Sardis: but, as 
ly in oon as Agathocles, the ſon of Lyſimachus, appeared at the 
| not head of an army, he abandoned all his conqueſts, and 
aches marched into the Eaſt. His deſign in taking this route, was 
rhus, to ſurpriſe Armenia and Media; but Agathocles, who fol- 


lowed him cloſe, cut off his proviſions and forage ſo effec- 


Jonia tually, that a fickneſs ſpread through his army, and weak; 
Mened it extremely; and when he at laſt made an attempt to 
ople, march over mount Taurus, with the ſmall remains of his 
gain troops, he found all the paſſes guarded by his enemies, which 
„ for {obliged him to march for Tarſus in Cilicia, ©. _ 
ſt, as From thence he repreſented to Seleucus, to whom that city 
actiſe belonged, the melancholy fituation of his affairs, and jntreat- 


ed him, in a very moving manner, to afford him the neceſſary 


orders to his lieutenants, to furniſh him with all he mould 
want. But when remonſtrances were afterwards made to him 


deſigns, whenever the leaſt opportunity for acting preſented it- 
ſelf ; he thought it impoſiible to. reinſtate a prince of that 


Fa 
"3" character, without incurring many diſadvantages himſelf. 
h ſhe For which reaſon, inſtead of continuing to ſupport him, he 
than We cfolved upon his deſtruction, and immediately laced himſelf 


at the head of a numerous, army, with an intention to' attack 
him. Demetrius, who had received intelligence of theſe 
meaſures, poſted his troops in thoſe parts of mount Taurus, 
where he ima ined it would be very difficult to force them, 
Hand ſent. to ei ſecond time, to implore his permiſſion to 
paſs into the Eaſt, in order to eſtabliſh himſelf in ſome country 


d to pelonging to the Barbarians, where he might end his days in 
ution tranquillity: but if he ſhould not be inclinable to grant him 
ile. that favour, he intreated his confent to take up his winter- 


quarters in his dominions; and begged that prince not to 
ions ene? orcas Ie oils. BR 
. Plut, in Demetr. p. 912—9g15, by N 
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ſubſiſtence for himſelf and. the remainder of his troops. 
Seleucus was touched with compaſſion at firſt, and diſpatched 


upon the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his genius for 
reſource and ſtratagem, and intrepidity in the execution of his / 


k —— 


io 
'| 
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all 
leaſe, offering, at the ſame time, his own perſon as an 


h TORT oe 
expoſe him to famine, and the rigour of the ſeaſon, as that 
would be delivering him up defenceleſs to the diſcretion of | 
his enemies, hep 1 


Seleucus was ſo prejudiced againſt the deſign he had formed Hor 
againſt the Eaſt, that this propoſal only tended to increafe his ON: 
diflidence ; and he conſented to nothing more than his taking een 
winter-quarters in Cataonia, a province adjacent to Cappa- tra 
docia, during the two ſevereſt months of that ſeaſon ; after ide 
which he was immediately to-evacuate that country. Seleucus, I. 
during this negotiation, had placed ſtrong guards at all the un 
FR from Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Demetrius to ab 
ave recourſe to arms, in order to diſengage himſelf. He He 
accordingly made ſuch a vigorous attack on the troops who Minis 
uarded the paſſes in the mountains, that he diſlodged them Wiſe iti: 
rom thence, and opened himſelf a paſſage into Syria, which eas 
he immediately entered. 8 heſ 
His own courage, and the hopes of his ſoldiers, reviving Fron 
from this ſucceſs, he took all poſſible meaſures for making a hi 
laſt effort for the *re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs; but he had her 
the misfortune to be ſaddenly ſeized with a fevere diſtemper, urr 
which diſconcerted all his meaſures. During the forty days he) 
that he continued fick, moſt of his ſoldiers deferted ; and Der 
when he at laft recovered his health, ſo as to be capable of on; 
action, he found himſelf reduced to the deſperate neceſſity of orf 
attempting to ſurpriſe Seleucus in his camp by night, with gam 
the handful of men who ſtill continued in his ſervice, A de- itl 
ſerter gave Seleucus intelligence of this deſign, time enough dith 
to prevent its effe&; and the deſertion of Demetrius's troops df t 
increaſed upon this diſappointment. He then endeavoured, ion 
as his laſt reſource, to regain the mountains, and join his drin 
fleet; but he found the paſſes ſo well guarded, that he was ant 
obliged to conceal himſelf in the woods; from whence he was prir 
ſoon diſlodged by hunger, and compelled to ſurrender him- ag 
ſelf to Seleucus, who cauſed him to be conducted under a Ute 
ſtrong guard to the Cherſoneſus of Syria near Laodicea, where on 
he was detained priſoner. He, however, was allowed the Rand 
. liberty of a bk e e and all the conveniences of life Men 
„ ou ora 1: N Pf! 
When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's cap- don 


11 85 he was affected with the utmoſt ſorrow ; and wrote to 
e kings, and even to Seleucus himſelf, to obtain his re- 


hoſtage for him, and conſenting to part with all his remain- | 
15 ominions, as the price of his liberty. Several cities, 
and a great number of princes, joined their NID in 
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20 THE HISTORY OF 
Secr. III. Pror kur SoTER reſigns bis kingdom 1 Bis ſon 
PrOLEMY PRHILADELTRH Us. The tower of Pharos built, 
Type image of Serapis conveyed to Alexandria. The celebrated 
library founded in that city, «with an academy of learned men. 

DEMETRIUSs PHALEREUS prefides ower both, „ 


F DroLE MM Soter, the fon of Lagus, after a reign 
JT . of twenty years in Egypt, with the ſtyle of king, 
and of near thirty-nine from the death of Alexander, was 
deſirous of tranſmitting the throne to Ptolemy Philadelphus *, 
one of his ſons by Berenice. He had likewiſe ſeveral children 
by his other wives, and among thoſe Ptolemy, ſurnamed Ce- 
'raunus, or The Thunderer; who being the ſon of Eurydice, 
the daughter of Antipater, and the eldeſt of the male iſſue, 
Conſidered the crown as his right, after the death of his father. 
But Berenice, who came into Egypt merely to accompanyf 
Eurydice, at the time of her eſpou als with Ptofemy, ſo ex- 
ceedingly charmęd chat prince with her beauty, that he mar- 
"ried her; and ſo great was her aſcendant over him, that ſhe 
cauſed him te prefer her ſon to all his iſſue by the other 


* 


ſueens. In order, therefore, to prevent all diſputes and wars 
that might enſue after his death, which he was ſenſible could 
not be very remote, as he was then fourſcore years of age; he 
reſolved to have him crowned in his own life. time, intending, 
at the ſame time, to reſign all his dominions to him; de- 
-clating, that to create a king was i? «dee than't6 be fo 
one's ſelf. The coronation of Philadelphus - was celebrated 
with the moſt ſplendid- feſtival that had ever been ſeen; but | 
: reſerve the deſcription of it to the end of this action. 
Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to Lyfima- 
- chus, whoſe ſon Agathocles had eſpouſed Lyſandra, the ſiſter 
of 'Ceraunus, both by father and mother; and, after the death 
of Agathocles, he removed to the court of Seleucns, who re- 
_ «ceived him with a goodneſs entirely uneommon, for which he 
was afterwards repaid with the blackeſt ingratitude, as will 


4 


appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory. * = 
' (x) In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
Which was alſo the firſt year of the cxxivth Olympiad, thei 
| p I e Farhou: 
7 A, M. 3719 Ant. J. C. 285. Juſtin, 1, xvi, (*)-Plin, 
I. xxxvi, c. 12. Strab, I. xvii. p. 791. Suid. in $ap©-, | 
| * The zurd fierifi:s a lover of his | t209 of his brothers with forming defiant 
brethren; but Ptolemy received this | againſt his life, and then cauſed them uf 
ſurrame, agreeably to a figure of ſpeech | be deſlroyed, Pauſan. I. i. p. 12. 
 ratzed antiphraſis, becauſe be charged | 
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ALEXANDER. SUCCESSORS... 21 
amous watch-tower in the iſle of Pharos was compleated. 


"TS 


72650 t was uſually called the tower of Pharos, and has been re- 
| wilt, dated one of the ſeven wonders of antiquity.- It was a large 
r47cd BE: ware ſtructure, built of white marble, on-the'top of which 


' men. C fire was conſtantly kept burning, in order, tg guide ſhips in 
heir courſe. It coft 800 talents, . which, eſtimated by the 


reign Atheniag money, e to 200, ooo l. but amount to al- 
king, noſt dou le that ſum, 1 computed by the coin of Alexandria, | 
waz rhe architect of the edifice was Soſtratus of Cnidus, who, to 
$5Y „ rrpetuate the whole honour of it to himſelf, had recourſe to 


he artifice I have mentioned before“. Pharos was originally. 
real iſland,” at the-diſtance of ſeven furlongs from the con- 
inent; but was afterwards joined to it by a cauſeway like 


Idren 
d Ce- 
dice, 
iſſue, 
ather. 
1Pany 
O,. ex- 
mar- 
at ſhe 
other 
| wars 


Much about this time, the image of the god Serapig 
vas brought from Pontus to Alexandria. Ptolemy had been 
duced by a dream to demand it, by an embaſly, of the king 
df Sinope, a city of Pontus, 'where it was kept. It was, 
Lowever, refuſed him for the ſpace of two years, till at laſt 
he inhabitants, of Sinope ſuffered ſuch extremities from a fa- 
nine, that they conſented to reſign this 1doF to Ptolemy for a 
upply of corn, which he tranſmitted to them; and the ſtatue 


cor": then conveyed to Alexandria, and placed in one of the 
ine burbs, called Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of 
, > derapis,, and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was after- 
2 10 ard erected for it in that place. This ſtructure, according 


d Ammianus Marcellinus (290, ſurpaſſed in beauty arid mag- 
ificence, all the temples in the world, except the Capitol at 
dome. This temple had alſo a library, which became fa- 
ous in all e abs, for the number and value of the 
ok: TITS * 1 55 
(a) Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve himſelf in 
zolite literature, as was evident by his compiling the life of 
Alexander, which was greatly eſteemed by the ancients, but 
$ now entirely loſt, In order to cultivate the ſciences, which 
de much admired, he founded an academy, at Alexandria, 
alled the Muſeum, where a ſociety of learned men devoted 
hemſelves to philoſophick ſtudies, and the improvement of 
Il other ſciences, almoſt in the ſame manner as tft of Lon- 
on and Paris. To this effect, he began by giving them a 
? „„ 
hiſt; 1. iv. c. 83, & 84. 
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defiant lut. de Iſid. & Oſir. p. 361. Clem; Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. () Am. 
them u larcell. I Xxii. e. 16. () Arrian. in pref. Plut. in Alex, p; 69. 
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22 T. HE HIS T. AY OF | 
library, which was produgiouſly increaſed by his ſucceſſors, or 
65 His fon Philadelphus left 100,000 volumes in it at the Hire 
time of his death, and the ſucceeding. princes of that race ec 
enlarged it {till more, till at laſt it conſiſted of 700,000 vo- ion. 
Ce This library was formed by the following method. it v 
All the Greek and other books that were brought into Egypt oo 
were ſeized, and fent to the Muſæum, © herd Wy were-tran- o | 
ſcribed by perſons employed for that purpoſe. The copies hat 
were then delivered to the proprietors, and the originals were f 4 
depoſited in the library. Ptolemy Evergetes, for inſtance, Mind 
borrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripi es, and Zſchylus, rou 
of the Athenians, and only returned them the copies, which Hire, 
he cauſed to be tranſcribed in as beautiful a manner as poſſible; f v 
and he likewiſe preſented them with fifteen talents. (equal to Mord 
153000 crowns) for the originals which he kept. ent 
As the Muſzum was at firſt in that quarter of the city which Vas 
was called Bruchion, and near the royal palace, the library Near 
was founded in the ſame place, and it ſoon drew vaſt numbers apf 
thither; but when it was ſo much augmented, as to contain (e 
400,000 volumes, they began to depoſit the additional books OW 
in the Serapion. This laſt library was a ſupplement to the Nas 
former, for which reaſon it received the appellation of its Mithe 5 
Daughter, and in proceſs of time had in it 300,000 volumes. Mio be 
a) In Cæſar's war with the inhabitants of Alexandria, a hat 
fire, occaſioned by thoſe hoſtilities, conſumed: the library of Me » 
Bruchion, with its 400,000 volumes. Seneca ſeems to me to is « 
have been much diſpleaſed“, when, ſpeaking of the confla- iſo di 
gration, he beſtows his cenſures, both-on. the library itſelf, When 
and the eulogium made on it by Livy, who ſtyles it an illuſ-Hhe f 
trious monument of the opulence of the Egyptian kings, and ſſe, 
of their wiſe attention for the improvement of the ſeiences. Miſpenc 
Seneca, inſtead of allowing it to be ſuch, would only have it MW:cul 
conſidered as a work reſulting from the pride and vanity of Nn c 
thoſe monarchs, who had amaſſed ſuch a number of books, * 
not for their own uſe, but merely for pomp and oftentation, ffec 
This reflection, however, ſeems to diſcover very little ſagacity ; Nhe. 
D ß FEI 
(3) Euſeb. in Cron. (e) Galen,' (4d) Plot. in-Cefar.:p, 732. ini, 
Anton. p. 943. Amm. Marcell, 1, xxii. c. 16. Dion, Caff. 1, xlii, his 
vn e en eee eee T 
* Quadringenta millia librorum cura, fed ſtudioſa luxuria: imd, ne N. 
Alexandriæ arſerunt, pulcherrimum ſtudioſa quidem, quoniam non in ver 
regiz opulentizmonumentum; Alius } ftadium, ſed in ſpectaculum compa- nd 1 

Jaudaverit, ficut Livius, qui elegantize | raverant —— Paretur itaque librorum 

regum curæque egregium id opus ait quantum fit,” nihil in apparatum, 
fuiſſe. Non fuit elegantia illud, aut 1 Senec, de tranguill, anim. e, ix, (e) 


— 


—— 


| ALEX ANDER's SUCCESSORS. 43 
ſſors. or is it not evident beyond contradiction, that none but kings 
t the ire capable of founding theſe magnificent libraries, which 
race Mecome a neceſſary treaſure to the learned, and do infinite 
> vo- honour to thoſe ſtates in which they are eſtablihedꝰd; 
kk The library of Sip 94 did not ſuſtain any damage, and 
thod. t was undoubtedly, there that Cleopatra _ depoſited _ thoſe 
gy pt oo, ooo volumes of that of Pergamus, which were preſented 
tran- o her by . This addition, with other enlargements 
-opies hat were made from time to time, rendered the new library 
were f Alexandria more numerous and conſiderable than the firſt; 
ance, Mind though it was ranſacked more than once, during the 
us, roubles and revolutions which happened in the Roman em- 
hich ire, it always retrieved its loſſes, and recovered its number 
ble; f volumes. In this condition it ſubſiſted for many ages, af- 
aal to Hording its treaſures to the learned and curious, till the ſeventh 
Ws entury, when it ſuffered the ſame fate with its parent, and 
vhich as burnt by the Saracens, when they took that city in the 
brary Near of our Lord 642. The manner by which this misfortune 
nbers Happened is too fingular to be paſſed over in ſilence,  _ 
ntain /e) John, ſurnamed the Grammarian, and a famous fol- 
books Mower of Ariſtotle, happened to be at Alexandria when it 
to the NVVas taken: and as he was much efteemed by Amri-Ebnol-As, 
of its he general of the Saracen troops, he intreated that commander 
umes. o beſtow upon him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, 
ria, a hat it was not in his power to grant ſuch a requeſt; but that 
ary of Me would write to the Khalif, or emperor of the Saracens, for 
me to 1s orders on that head, without which he could not preſume 
onfla- Jo diſpoſe of the library. He accordingly writ to Omar, the 
itſelf, When Thalif, whoſe anfwer was, That if thoſe books contained 
illuſ- he ſame doctrine with the Koran, they could nat be of any 
„and Miſe, becauſe the Koran was ſufficient in itſelf, and compre- 
2nces. Mended all neceſſary truths ; but if they contained any par- 
ave it Miculars contrary to that book, they ought to be deftroyed, 
ity of {Wo conſequence of this anſwer, they were all condemned to 
ooks, e flames, without any further examination; and, to that 
ation, WEffe&, were diftributed into the publick bagnios, where, for 
acity ; he pr of fix months, they were uſed for fuel inſtead of 
- * forvood. We 0 Fro hence form a juſt ĩdea of the prodigious 
32. in zumber of books contained in that library; and thus was 
I. xlii. his ineſtimable treaſure of learning deſtroyedt. | 
. The Mufæum of Bruchion was not burnt with its library. 
nd, ne Strabo acquaints us, in his deſcription of it, that it was 
non in very large ſtructure near the alace, and fronting the port; 
. nd that it was ſurrounded with a portico, in which the phi. 
oo | | Si loſophe 
ratu ly $7 73 SS Phers 

(e Abul-Pharagius, in Hyſt. Dynaft, IX. (F) Strab. 1, wi. p. 793. 
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particular, that the church has received ſome of its moſt il- 


well as their defects. When the king had reliſhed this excel- 
as were requiſite in this firſt view, it may eaſily be imagined 


and prevailed upon the king to collect all ſorts of other books 


man of the firſt rank, as well as a very able politician ? 


lucceſſion to the crown. (+) This prince, two years before 


3719. Ant. J. E. 283. 


j＋⁷˙ůi!! EM ATE. -. 
loſophers walked. He adds, that the members of this ſociety Me. 
were governed by a preſident, whoſe ſtation was ſo honourable ſhim 
and important, that, in the time. of the Ptolemies, he was lan 
always choſen by the king himſelf, and afterward by the Ro- WW bic 
man emperor; and that they had a hall where the whole ſo- eg:. 
ciety ate together at the expence of the publick, by whom hi, 
they were ſupported in a very plentiful manner. SETS df 1 
Ad was undoubtedly indebted to this Muſeum for n 
the advantage ſhe long enjoyed of being the greateſt ſchool in ail. 


all that part of the world, and of having trained up a vaſt 
number of excellent men in literature. It is from thence, in 


uſtrious doors z as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Ori- 
get ; Anatolius, Athanaſius, and many others; for all theſe} 
udied in that ſeminary. | 15 


Demetrius Phalereus was probably the firſt preſident of this 
ſeat of learning; but it is certain that he had the ſuperinten- 
dency of the library. - Plutarch informs us, that his firſt pro- 
poſal ta Ptolemy was the eſtabliſhment of a library of ſuch 
authors as treated of civil polity. and government, aſſuring 
him, that they would always ſupply him with ſuch counſels 
as none of his friends would preſume to offer him. This was 
almoſt the only expedient for introducing truth to princes, 
and ſhewing them, under borrowed names, their duties, ase v 


lent advice, and meaſures were taken to procure all ſuch books 
that Demetrius carried the affair to a much greater length, 


for the library we have mentioned. Who could better aſſiſt 
that prince in the accompliſhment of ſo noble and magnificent 
a plan than Demetrius Phalereus, who was himſelf a learned 


g We have formerly ſeen what inducements brought De- 
metrius to the court of this prince. He was received with 
open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who heaped a profuſion of ho- 
nours upon him, and made him his confident. He conſulted 
him, preferably to all his other counſellors, in the moſt im- 
portant affairs, and particularly thoſe which related to the 


his death, had formed a reſolution to abdicate his crown in 
favour of one of his children. Demetrius's endeavours to 
diſſuade him from that deſign, byTepreſenting to him, that 
| 72 ) Plut. in Demetr. p. 892. Diog, Laert. in Demetr, Phal, (Bb) A. M. 


* 
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ALEXANDER“ s SUCCESSORS. 23 
he muſt no longer expect to enjoy any authority, if he diveſted | 
imſelf of his dignity in ſuch a manner, and that it would be 
dangerous to create him a maſter. But when he found him 
bſolutely determined on this abdication, he adviſed him to 
egulate his choice by the order preſcribed by nature, and 
hich was generally followed by all nations: in conſequence. 
pf which it would be incumbent on him to prefer his eldeft 
6n by Eurydice his firſt wife. But the credit of Berenice pre- 
ailed over this equitable and prudent advice, which in a ſhort 
ime proved fatal to its author. 


(i) Toward the eloſe of this year died Ptolemy Soter, king 


f Egypt, in the eighty-fourth year of his age, and two years 
| fler hes reſi - the al, ire to 971 2b : WE the 
noft able. and worthy man of all his race, and left behind him 
uch examples of prudence, juſtice, and 'clemency, as very 
aw. of, his/{uccefſors were induftrious to imitate... During the 
pace of near forty years, in which he governed Egypt, after 
hedeath of Alexander, he raiſed it to fach an height of gran- 

eur and power as rendered it ſuperior to the other kingdoms, | 

e retained upon the-throne the ſame fondneſs of fimplicity 

manners, and the ſame averſion for oſtentatious pomp, as 

e diſcovered when he firſt aſcended it. He was acgeffible to 

is ſubjects, even to a degree of familiarity. He frequently 

te with them at their own houſes; and, when he gave any 

ntertainment himſelf, he thought it no diſgrace to borrow 

eir richeſt plate, becauſe he had but very little of his own, 
hd no more than was 7 9 for his common uſe. 4 And 

Ihen ſome; perſons repreſented to him, that the regal d ignity 

emed to require an air of greater opulence, his anſwer was, 

1 my true grandeur of a king confiſted in enriching others, not 
e 461 eo ed Tad oor te bRe ge Taf6h © 


enn vn r Sefenet's 
ECT. IV. The magnificent ſolemnity, at the inauguration of 
PTOLEMY PHILADELPHUS. ling of EH Dt. 


dTOLEMY Philadelphus afier his father hal abdicate 
the crown in his fayour, entertained the people, when he 


ended the throne, with the moſt ſplendid feſtival mentioned 
| anfiquiry., Acheneus has left. us 3 long, dleicppponies it, 
nſcribed from Callixenes the Rhodian, who compiled a hiſ- 
y of Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates it in his antiqui- 
. I ſhall inſert the particulars, of it in this place,. becauſe 
ty will give us a very proper idea of the riches and opulence 
Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient authors ſpeak very 
%%% ² often 
i) A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C. 283. (+) Plut. in Apoph. p. 181. 
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25 THE H1S TORY e 
often of ſacred pomp, proceſſions, and ſolemn feſtivals, inf 
Honour of their gods, I thought it incumbent on me to give 
ſome idea of them for once, by deſcribing one of the moſt 
celebrated ſolemnities that was ever known. Plutarch, who 
is perpetually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, ha 
the approbation of his readers for his particular deſcription off 
that of Paulus Emilius, which was one of the moſt magnif. 
cent. But if the account I'ſhall now give ſhould appear un- 
ſeaſonable, or too prolix, it may be paſſed over, without in. 
terrupting the ſeries of this hiſtory ; for I declare before-hand, 
' + that the relation will be ſomething tedious. .. 
This pompous ſolemnity continued a whole day, andf 
was conducted through the Circus of Alexandria. It was dif 
vided into ſeveral parts, and forme1 a variety of ſeparate pro 
eeffions.” Beſide thoſe of the king's father and mother, the 
gods had, each of tliem, a diſtinft cavalcade, adorned witli 
the ornaments relating to their hiſtory. Br in 
Athenzus has only related the particulars of that of Bacchus, 
oy which a judgment may be formed of the magnificence o 
2 the reſt. N LF. | wv . SY 
The proceſſion began with a troop of Sileni, ſome habite 
in purple, others in robes of a deep red; their employment 
was to keep off the crowd, and make way. _© 
Next the Sileni came a band of fatyrs, compoſed of twen 
in two ranks; each carrying a gilded lam. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by the Victories, with golden wings 
carrying vaſes nine feet high, ſteaming with kindled perfume ut 
2 gilt, and partly adorned with the leaves of ivy. Thei 
abits were embroidered with the figures of animals, and ever 
part of them glittered with golald. 5 
After theſe came a double altar, nine feet in height, an 
covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermixed with orna 
ments of gold. It was alſo beautified with a golden crown 
compoſed of vine leaves, and adorned on all ſides with-certa 
- white fllets. 5 E 
An hundred and twenty youths advanced next, cloathed ii 
Purple veſts; each of them ſupporting a golden vaſe of incenk 
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They were followed by forty ſatyrs, e Frome of gol 
which repreſented the leaves of ivy; and in the right hand 
each was another crown of the ſame metal, adorned wil 
vine leaves. Their habits were diverſified with a variety 

colours, _ „ V 
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ALEXANDER, SUCCESSORS. 27 
1s, in In the rear of theſe marched two Sileni, arrayed in purple 
> give Rantles and white drawers; one of them wore a kind of hat, 
mond carried a golden caduceus in his hand; the other had a 
„Who rumpet. Between theſe two was a man fix feet in height. 
5, ha asked and habited like a tragedian. He alſo carried a gofden 
ion oi ornucopia, and was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Ihe 
ignifi- car. | | : 7 


This perſon preceded a very amiable woman, as tall as 


ar un- | a as a 
ut in. imſelf, dreſſed i manner, and glittering all 
.hand ver with gold. She held, in one hand, a crown compoſed 


f the leaves of the peach- tree, and in the other a branch of 


„ and alm. She was called Penteteris. ES” 
vas di The next in the proceſſion were the Genii'of the four ſeaſons, 
e proecaring ornaments. by which they. were diſtinguiſhed, and 
er, thiWpporting two golden vaſes of odours, adorned with ivy leaves. 
d wih the mit of them was a ſquare altar of gold. „ 

Aw A band of ſatyrs then appeared, wearing golden crowns, 
cchusMſhioned like the "era: $a wy, and arrayed in red habits. 


-nce Home bore veſſels. filled with wine, others carried drinking- 
jabite 
ment 


6 after theſe were ſeen Philiſcus, the poet and 
rieſt of Bacchus, attended by comedians, muſicians, dancers, 
nd other perſons of that cl jg r „„ 

Two tripods: were carried next, as prizes for the victors at 


twent ZALTIE | 
> de athletic combats and exerciſes. One of theſe tripods, 


wing ing thirteen feet and a half in height, was intended for the 
fume uths; the other, which was eighteen feet high, was deſigned 
Theiß er che men. | x | 


An extraordinary large chariot followed theſe. It had four 


d even 
Fe, Has twenty-one fret in lengch. and evelve in breadth, 


ht, and was drawn by 180 men. In this chariot was a figure re- 
h ornieſenting Bacchus, fifteen feet in height, and in the attitude 
crow performing libations with à large cup of gold. He was 
certaiſ rayed in a robe of „ which flowed down to 


s feet. Over this was a tranſparent veſt of a ſaffron-colour, 


thed ii d above that a large purple mantle embroidered with gold. 
incen e fore him was a great veſſel of gold, formed in the Laconick 
0 nner, and containing fifteen meaſures, called merretes f. This 
of conn Tot ad C EEE 

hand | 9 5 13 e n 5 dont” 

ed will 7415 werd fgnif ebe pace Ff ve this relation, had alfo four aubecli. 
ety rs; becauſe, at the expiration of every} I This word is frequently uſed in rb. 
Y th year, the eaſt of Bacchus bt preſent deſcription 3 it 13'the. name of a 


Frated at the beginning of thi next, | Greek meaſure, which correſponds moſs 
cb was the #ftb. * Y with the Reman ampboru, but was ſeme- 
Al chariots in general, of which | bat larger, It contained nine gailunss 

ian wh: be made in the ſequel F Sos] xo | i, A : 


561 


I 


. uber on 8 5 | 


Was accompanied with a golden trip Which were Placed . 
a golden vaſe of odours, with two ug ef We ſane metal ful! t 
of cinnamon and ſaffron. | Bacchus Was ſeated In a ſhade of ſai 


vy and vine leaves, intermixed with the foliage of fruit trees; WC 
and from theſe hung ſeveral crowns, fillets, and thyrſi, with ba 
timbrels, ribbands, and a variety of ſatirie, comic, and 5 
tragic maſks. In the ſame chariot were the prieſts and wh 
pPrieſteſſes of that deity, with the other *minifters; and inter- " 
preters of myſteries, dancers of a Cie, and Women bearing 2 
„ $ FR e 
I Theſe were followed by the- Bacchantes, who mafched with thi 
their hair diſhevelled, and wore crowns compoſed, - ſome of of, 
ſerpents, others of branches of yew, the vine, or the ivy. Sj 
Some of theſe women carried knjves in their Wange, others vel 
graſped ſerpents. | the 
After theſe advanced another chariot, weve feet ix brendb. fol 

and drawn by ſixty men. In this was the ſtatue of Nyfa, or lil 
Nyſa, fitting +, twelve feet high, and cloathed with à yellow 9 
veſt embroidered with gold, over which was another Eaconic I? 
habit. The ſtatue roſe by the aid of ſome machines that were ay 
not touched by any perſon, and after it had poured” milk. out tha 

of a golden cup it reſumed its former ſeat, Its left hand held = 

a thyrfus. adorned with ribbands, and wore à golden crown, 17 
on the top of which were reprefented various leaves of ivy, ſon 


with cluſters of grapes, compoſed of gems. It was covered cor 
with a deep ſhade; formed by a Mien 10 foliage, and a gilded Wot 
lamp hung at each corner of the chariot, the 
Alfter this came another chariot, thirty-ſix feet in length, | R 
and twenty-four in breadth, and —— 300 men. On this La 
Was placed a wine- preſs, alſo ny et long, and twenty- WL 
two and a half Broad; this was full of the — — the vin- 
tage. Sixty ſatyrs trod the grapes, to the ſound of the flute, 
and ſung ſuch airs as correſponded with the action in which 
they were employed. Silenus was the chief of the band, and 
13 of wine: owed from the chariot throughout t the whole | 
rogre 
4 y 8 chariot, of the PEE mes ping, Was Aten by 
600 men. This carried a fat of a N fize, made of 
leopards ſkins ſewed together. The veſſel contained 3000 
2 and ſhed a copkant. FUR, of. wine, during the i 
eſſion. 
This chariot was followed by 120 crowned ſatyrs and Si- | | 
leni, ding pon; MRP 'and * cups; of . 3 | 
is 
„ Myflica 1 14 ving. N She i is thought. to. have been the | 
; | narſe of Bacchus. 
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« 


This troop was immediagely ſucceeded by a ſilver fat, con- 


ful! taining 600 metretes, and p aced on a chariot drawn by the 
wor ſame number of men, The veſſel was adorned with chaſed 
des; Waork- and e660, together with che two handles aud the _ - 
Iich baſe, were embelliſhed with the figures of animals. I he 
| middle part of it was encompaſſed with a golden crown adorned 
Shs Witt i ati 3 et 4 
2 85 zpeared fo River bowls, eighteen feet in diameter, 
and nine in height. The upper part of their circumference 


/ 


-q was adorned; with ſtuds, and the bottom with ſeveral animals, 
Iich three of which were a foot and a half high, and many more 
ivy. Theſe wert followed by ten great fats, and ſixteen other 
ders veſſels, the largeſt of which contained thirty metretes, and. - 
"= the leaſt five; there were likewiſe ten cauldrons, twenty-*+ | 
ich, four yaſes with two handles, and diſpoſed on five ſalvers; two 
oO ſilver WIRE BIFTet on which, were placed twenty-four goblets ; 
rr a table of maſſy ſilver, eightèen feet in length, and thirty 
Mic more of ſix; four tripods, one of which was of maſſy filver, 
ere and had a circumference of twenty-four feet; the other three, 
IP that were ſmaller, were adorned with precious ſtones in the 
((( ; Pa bo lf EE as CAS 
wn, WY „ Then came. ment) Delphic tripods, all. of ger, and 
ry, ſomething. leſs than the preceding. They were likewiſe ac- 
Ned companied with twenty-ſix beakers, fixteen flaggons, and 160 
4-1 bother veſſels, the largeſt of which contained fix metretes, and 
1 the ſmalleſt two. All theſe veſſels were of ſilver. hn, EP 
eth, After theſe came the golden veſſels; four of which, called 
this Laconics, were, crowned. with vine leaves: there were like-- 
y- wiſe two Corinthian vaſes, whoſe rims and middle circum- 
Fon. ference were embelliſhed with the, figures of animals; theſe 
ite, contained eight metretes : a wine- preſs, on which ten goblets 
Ich were placed ; two other vaſes, eac of which contained wee © - 
end metretes; and two more, that held a couple of meaſures: 
ole twenty-two veſſels for preſerving liquors cool, the largeſt of 
which contained thirty metretes, and the leaſt one: four 
by £0 den pee of an extraordinary fize: a kind of a golden 
of | alket, intended as a repoſitory for veilels of the ſame metal; 
500 this was enriched with jewels, and was five feet in length; 
the | it was likewiſe divided into fix partitions, one above another, | 
and adorned with various figures of animals, above three feet 
81. in height; two goblets, and 7 bowls with golden or- 
naments: two falvers of gold, four cubits in diameter, and 


three others of leſs dimenſiohs: ten beakers: an altar four feet 
and a half high; and twenty-five diſhes, - | | 


C3: * After 


* 
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After this rich equipage marched 1600 youths, habited in 


branches of the pine, 'Two hundred and fifty of this band 
carried golden vaſes, and 400 of them vaſes. of ſilver. Three 


cool. . a | 
a Aﬀeer theſe appeared another troop bearing large drinking 
veſſels, ſome of: which were of gold, fifty of ſilver, and 300 
diverſiſied with various colours. V 
There were likewiſe ſeveral tables, fix feet in. length, and 
ſupporting a variety of remarkable objects. On one was re- 
preſented the bed of Semele, on which were diſpoſed ſeveral 
ſome of golden brocade, others adorned with precious 

ones. 7 . 3% 
We muſt not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in length, and 


repretentaticn of a deep cavern, ſhrouded with ivy and. vine 
leaves: ſeveral pigeons, ring-doves and turtles iſſued. out of 
the aperture, and flew about. Little bands were faſtened to 
their feet, that they might be caught by the people around 
them. Two fountains fikewile, one of milk, and the ather 


round it wore crowns of gold. Mercury was alfo ſeen, with 
2 golden caduceus 'in his band, and cloathed in a ſplendid: 
manner. | MP | 3 
The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was exhibited in 
another chariot, where the god was repreſented by a ſtatue, 
eight feet in height, and mounted upon an elephant. He 
was arrayed in purple, and wore a golden crown, intermixed 
with twining ivy and vine-leaves. A ee of gold was 
in his hand, and his ſandals were of the ſame metal. On the 
neck of the elephant was ſeated a ſatyr above ſeven feet High, 
With a crown of gold on his head, formed in imitation of 
* pine-branches, and blowing a kind of trumpet made of a goat's 
Born. The trappings of the elephant were of gold, and his 
neck was adorned with a crown of that metal, ſhaped like the 
foliage of ivy. J ĩ ͤ ( ĩ ĩ 
This chariot was followed by 500 young virgins, adorned. 
with purple veſts and golden zones. An hundred and twenty 
of them, who commanded the reſt, wore crowns of gold that 
ſeemed to be compoſed of the branches of pine 
Next to theſe came 120 ſatyrs, armed at all points, ſome 
in ſilver, and others in copper ane. £4 


white veſts, and crowned, ſome of them with ivy, others with 


hundred more carried filver veſſels, made to keep liquors 


twenty-one in breadth, drawn by 500 men. In this was the 


of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All the nymphs who ſtood? 


| 8 2 - 
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To theſe ſucceeded five troops of Sileni, and crowned ſatyrs, 
mounted on aſſes, ſome of whom were entirely harneſſed with 
gold, the reſt with hlver. „ 
After this troop appeared a long train of chariots, twenty 
four of which were drawn by elephants ; ſixty by he-goats; 
twelve by lions; ſix by oryges, a ſpecies of goats; fifteen by 
buffaloes ; four by wild aſſes; eight by oftriches ; and ſeven. 
by tags. In theſe chariots were little youths habited like 


charioteers, and wearing hats with broad brims. They were | 


accompanied by others of a lefs ſtature, cloathed in mantles. 
embroidered. with gold. The boys who performed the office 
of charioteers were crowned with branches of pine; and the 
leſſer youths with ivy. DT or * 

On each ſide of theſe were three chariots drawn by camels, 
and followed by others drawn by mules. In theſe chariots 


were ſeveral tents, reſembling thoſe of the Barbarians, with 
Indian women, and thoſe of other nations, habited like ſlaves. 
Some of. theſe camels carried 300 pounds weight of incenſe; 


20D) 200 of ſaffron, cinnamon, iris, and other odoriferous- 
e iy | N 
At a little diſtance from theſe marched a band of Ethio- 
ians, armed with pikes. One body of theſe carried 600: 
ephants teeth; another, 2000 branches of ebony; a third, 
cups of gold and filver, with a large quantity of gold daft. 
After theſe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, and 
marching at the head of 2400 dogs, of the Indian, Hyrca- 
nian, and Moloflian breed, beſide a variety of other ſpecies. 
They were ſucceeded by 150 men ſupporting trees, to which. 
were faſtened ſeveral ſpecies of birds and deer. Cages were 
alſo carried, in which were parrots, peacocks, turkey hen:, 
pheaſants, and a great, number of Ethiopian birds. After 
theſe appeared 130 ſheep of that country; 3oo of the Arabian 
breed; twenty of the iſland of Eubœa; twenty-ſtx white In- 
dian oxen, eight of the Ethiopian. ſpecies; alſo a large white: 


bear; fourteen leopards ; ſixteen panthers; four lynxes; three 


ſmall bears; a camelopard“, and an Ethiopian rhinoceros, 


Bacchus advanced next, ſeated in-a chariot, and wearing a 


olden crown, embelliſhed with. ivy-leaves. He was repre- 

ented as taking ſanQuary at the altar of Rhea, from the 

perſecution of Juno. Priapus was placed near him, with a: 

crown of gold formed like the leaves of ivy. The ſtatue of 

Juno was crowned with a golden diadem; and thoſe of Alex 

ander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, repreſenting: 
* This. animal, ꝛ0 hel her real or fabulous, is mentioned by Horace, | 
1 Dis erſum confuſa genus panthera came lo. 
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ivy-leaves. The image of Virtue was placed near that of 
| Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown of gold made in imi- 
tation of olive branches. Another ſtatue, repreſenting the 


by the Perſians. All this train wore crowns of Bei. 


— — = 
TD 


— 


city of Corinth, was alſo near Ptolemy with a golden diadem 
on its head. At a little diſtance from each of theſe, was a 


. gon vaſe filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of yu 


ame metal, which contained five metretes. | + 
This chartot was followed by ſeveral women richly vided; 


and bearing the names of the Ionian, and other Greek cities 


in Aſia; with the iſlands which had formerly been conquered 

In another chariot was'a golden thyrſus, 135 cetin tength, 
and a filver lance eighty feet long. 

In this part of the proceſſion were a variety of wild beaſts 
and horſes, and twenty-four lions of a prodigious ſize; and 
alſo a great number of chariots, in Which were not only the 
ſtatues of kings, but thoſe of ſeveral deities.” © * 
After theſe, came à chorus of 600 men, among whom 
were zoo who played on gilded harps, and wore "ou 
crowns. Ata nail diſtance from this band, marched 
bulls, all of the ſame colour, and' adorned with golden 8 


lets, in the middle of which roſe a crown of the ſame. metal. 


They were alſo adorned with a collar, and an ægis hung on 
the breaſt of each. All theſe habiliments were of gold. in 

The proceſſion of Jupiter, and a great number of other. 
deities, advanced next, and, after all the reſt, that of Alex- 


ander, whoſe ſtatue of maſly gold was placed in a chariot 


drawn by elephants; on one ſide of this ſtatue Hood: Victory, 
and on the other Minerva. 4 
The proceſſion was graced with ſeveral dene of gold and 


ivory, on one of which was a large diadem of gold, and 


om another a horn of the ſame metal. A third ſupported a 
crown; and a fourth a horn of ſolid gold. On the throne of 
Ptolemy Soter, the father of the reigning prince, was a golden 
crown, Which weighed 10,000 pieces of gold ty each con- 
taining four drachmas. 

In tis proceſſion were likewiſe 360 golden vaſes, in which 
perfumes were to be burnt ; fifty gilded altars, encompaſſed | 


with golden crowns. Four torches of gold, fifteen feet in 
height, were faſtened to one of theſe. altars. There were 
likewiſe twelve gil ilded e one of which was - eighteen 


feet 
1 4 kind > buckler which covered | — 3 the os 3 of this fingle 
the breaſt i crers amounted to 100,coo French 


+ The Artic Stater, uſually cold Ares; ; wobjch are abiut 5000 J. 
xe e, was equal to ten lfores MONO „ 5 


rate pro 
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feet in eircumference, and ſixty in height; and another was 
only twelve feet and a half wide Nine Delphic tripods. of 
gold; appeared next, having fix. feet in their altitude; and 
there were fix others, nine feet in height. The largeſt of all 
was ſortyr Ve fret high; ſeveral. animals in gold were placed 
upon it, and its upper part was encompaſſed with a golden 
crown, formed of a foliage of vine- leave. 
After theſe. were ſeen ſeveral gilded palms, twelve feet in 
length, together, with a caduceus, gilt alſo, fixty-ſix feet 
long; a gilded thunder- bolt, in length fixty feet; a gilded 
temple, — ſeet in circumference; a double horn, twelve 


feet long; a vaſt number of gilded animals, ſeveral of which 


were eighteen ifeqt in height. To: theſe were added ſeveral 
deer of a ſtupendous ſize, and a ſet of eagles thirty feet high. 
Three (thouſand and two hundred crowns of gold were 
likewiſe carried in this proceſſion; together with a conſecrated. 
crown, containing 120 feet, undoubtedly in its circum- 
ference ; it was hkewiſe adorned with a profuſion of gems, . 
and ſurrounded the entrance into the temple of Berenice. 
Seyeral large crowns of gold were alfo ſupported by young 
virgins richly habited, One of theſe crowns was three feet in 
height, with a circumference of twenty-four. - 
Theſe ornaments of the proceſſion were accompanied with 
a golden+cuitaſs, eighteen feet in height; and another of 


filyer, twenty-ſeven feet high. On this latter was the repre- 


ſentation of two. thunder-bolts, of gold, eighteen feet in 
length; with an oaken, crown embelliſhed with jewels ; 
twenty golden -bueklers ; fixty-four. compleat ſuits of golden 
armour; td boots of the ſame metal, four feet and a 
half in length; twelve baſons ; a great number of flaggons; 
ten large vaſes of perfumes. for the baths; twelve beakers; 
fifty diſhes; e number of tables: all theſe were of 
gold. There were likewiſe five. tables covered with golden 
goblets; and a horn of ſolid gold, forty-four feet in length. 
All esd. e and other ornaments, were in a ſepa- 

on from that of Bacchus, which has been already 
deſoribed. CCC - 8 ? ; | 
There were likewiſe 400 chariots loaded with veſſels, and 
other works of ſilver z twenty others filled with golden veſſels, 
* 800 more appropriated to the carriage of aromatick 
ſpices. | 


- 


Ihe troops that guarded this proceſſion” were compoſed of 


57,600 foot, and 23,000 horſe, all dreſſed and arme in a 
magnifcent man. „% es es 
hs e During 
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tedio pompæ, non reticuerit meritò 


During the games and public combats, which continued 
for ſome days, after this pompous ſolemnity, Ptolemy Soter 


preſented the victors with twenty crowns of golds — 


received twenty-three from his confort Berenice. I red 
by the regiſters of the palace; that theſe: aſt crowns were 


valued at two thouſand two hundred and thirty talents, and 


fifty minæ, about three hundred and thirty-four thouſand 
four hundred pounds fterling :* from whence ſome judgment 


may be fermed of the immenſe ſums to which all the gold 
and filver employed in this ſplendid ceremonial amounted. 


| Such was the magnibcence (ſhalt T call. it religions; or 
rather theatrical and of the comic ſtrain?) exhibited by 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, at his coronation. If Fabricius, the 


famous Roman, whom I have formerly mentioned, and who- 
Had rendered himſelf fo remarkable for his contempt of gold 


and ſilver, had been a ſpectator of this proceſſion, I am per- 
ſuaded that the fight of it, in all its parts, would have proved 


| Inſupportable to him; and am inchned to think he would 


have thought and ſpoken like the emperor Veſpaſian, upon 


an accafion which had ſome reſemblance to this. He and his 


fort Titus made a trrumphant entry into Rome, after the de- 
ftroftion of Jeruſalem; hut finding himſelf fatigued with the 
exceſſive lengtk of that pompous proceſſion, he could not 
conceal his diſpleaſure, a deckived; that he was juſtly 

puniſhed by that tedious ceremony, for his weakneſs in de- 


firing a triumph at his advanced agmmmee. 


In this feſtival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part of it was 
conducted with any elegance, or had the leaſt air of taſte and 


genius. An amazing prodigality of gold and filver was diſ- 
pee: which — 1 rolle a paſſage in Salluſt, the 


eauty and force of which I have the mortification- not to be 


able to render in our language. Catiline intended to repreſent 


the immoderate luxury of the Romans his contemporaries, 
who laviſhed immenſe ſams in the purehaſe of pictures, 
ſtatues, wrought plate, and ſuperb buildings. Fhey draw 
cout (fays he) and torment their gold and ſilver by all 
„ imaginable methods,” (I muſt intreat the, reader's excuſe 


for this literal tranſlation) “ and yet this exceſs of prodi- 
„ gality is incapable of exhauſting and overcoming their 


e xiches.“ 


* Adeo nihil ornamentorum | ſe pleQi, qui triumphum tam 
. extrinſecus yas appetivit, ut | inept} ſenex concupiſſet. Sueſon. in 
a $7,157 1 F290 


triumphi die 


a. 


teatus tarditate & Veſpaſ. c. xits © * 
+ & 25 33 
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te riches.” Omnibus modis pecuniam trahunt, wexant * ; tamen 
ſumma lubidine divitids. ſuas vincere negueunt. In ſugh pro- 
fuſions as theſe, did the whole merit of Philadelphus conſiſt 
f ⁰ , ²˙ ͤ— . tubs ie ut, 
What could there be truly great or admirable in this vain: 
oſtentation of riches, and waſte of ſuch immenſe treaſure in 
a bottomleſs abyſs, after they had coſt the people ſo many 
fatiguing labours, and perhaps had been amaſſed by a long 
ſeries of violent exactions ? The. ſpoils of: whole provinces. 
and cities were ſacrificed to the curioſity of. a ſingle day, and. 
diſplayed to publick view, only to raiſe the frivolous admira- 
tion of a ſtupid populace, without conducing to the leaſt real 
advantage or utility. Nothing ever argued a more profound: 
3 of the true uſe of riches and folid glory, and of 
e ee any juſt. pretenſions tor the eſteem: of: man- 
But what can we ſay, when we behold. a ſacred proceſſion, 
and a ſolemnity. of, religion converted into . a. publick ſchool: 
of intemperance and licentiouſneſs, ſach as are only proper. 
to excite the moſt ſnameful paſſions in the ſpeRators, and in- 
duce an utter depravity of manners; by. preſeating to their 
view all, the: utenſils of exceſs and debauch, with the moſt 
powerful allurements to indulge them, and that under pretext 
of paying adoration to the gods! What divinities · muſt thoſe 
be, that would act, or ſo much as ſuffer ſo ſcandalous a pomp, 
in their worſhip+. : e 1 N 


* 


4 *T beſe, metaphorical terms, trahunt, | being able to extort a conf. on from Bim - 
vexant, vincere nequeunt,, may | of bis defeat. In this conteſt, therefo e, 
ta be derived from the combats of | wherein the Roman author ket rm | 
e Bletæ, æubereinr oft-r one of them | luxury and riches to be engaged, all the: _ 

Has thre aun bis adverſary, and: imagines | profuſions 0 the former were incapable - 
himſelf victorious, be — bim along ef exhauſting and. owvercemirg ber- 
the Arena, in fight e the ſpefators, | riches... © ps 

- tevifts, ſhakes, and forments bim, withots.* - ©. 
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© Seer. V. The commencement of the reign-of Pyol Zur PNA 

"DemeTriUs PHALEREVUS.: | 
„ SELEUCUS ren, his queen, and part of his empire; to his 
"fon AnTrocnus. The wear 
" MACAvus ; the latter of auh] is ſlain in a battle. SELEUcu 


between SELEUCUS: and Livyst- 


7s afſaſftnated by ProLemy CZxAuxkus, on whom be hat con- 
ferred a multitude of obligations. ©'The tauo ſons of AkSs1INoũ—; 


are murdered by their brother Cen aunus, who alſo banifper 


that princeſs. CRRAUN Us is ſoon puniſhed for thoſe crimes by 


- theirruption of the Gault, by 


: 


1 7 by whom' he is flain in a battle. 
; The attempt of that people -againſt the temple of DeLynos. 
*ANTiIGONus eftablifhes Bimſelf in Macedonia 


n= 0p TOLEMY. Philadelphus, after. che death of his 


father, became ſole mafter of his dominions, which 


- were vs npoſed of Egypt, and 


many provinces dependent on 


to ſay, Phoenicia, Cœloſyria, Arabia, Libya, 


Ethiopia, the ifland of Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, 
©  Caria, and the iſles called the Cycladees. 
During the life of Ptolemy- Soter, Fhiladelphus had con- 
cealed his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, for the 
advice he gave that prince, when he was deliberating on the 
choice of a ſucceſſor. But when the ſovereign power entirel 
devolved upon him, he cauſed that re -x ſeiz 


and ſent with a ſtrong guard to a remote 


ortreſs, where he 


ordered him to be confined, till he ſhould determine in what 
manner to treat him. (=) But at laſt the bite of an aſpic 
E life of that great man, who merited a 


2tter fate. 


The teſtimonies in his favour. of Cicero, Strabo, Plutarch, 
Diodorus Siculus, and many others, leave no room to doubt 


of the probity and wiſdom of 


his government; we therefore 


ſhall only conſider what has been obſerved with reſpect to his 


_ eloquence. 


The characters of his writin gs, as Cicero obſerves in ſeveral 
places *, were ſweetneſs, elegance, beauty, numbers and or- 


nament 


0 A. M. 3727. Ant, J. c. 283. Theocrit, Idyll. xvii, © (n) Diog. 
Laert. in Demetr, Cic. in orat. pre Rabir. Poſt. n. 23. 4 85 


* Demetrius Phalereus in hoc! 

- Numero haberi poteſt: diſputator ſub. 

tilis, orator parum vehemens, dulcis 

tamen, ut Theophraſti diſcipulum 
p-Mis agnoſcere. Offic. I. i. n. 3. 

Demetrius Phaſereus, eruditiſ- 


Infitutus, quàm palæſtra.  Ttaque 
delectabat magis Athenienſes, quam 
inflammabat. Proceſſerat enim in 
ſolem & pulverem, non ut & militari 
tabernaculo, ſed ut & Theophrafti, 
doctiſſimi hominis, umbraculis 


mus ille quidem, ſed non tam armis 


Suavis videri maluit, quam gravis; 
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that revalted 551 this man 


chus and Seleucus, Who, till then, had always 
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nament, ſo that it was eafy to diſtinguiſn in them the diſciple | 

Hat t ſpecies 'of eloquence, | 
which is called the temperate and florid. His ſtyle, in other 
EY gentle and Auen, was adorned and ennob a” with bold 
an 


of Theophraſtus. He excelled in t 


ſhining metaphors, that exalted and enlivened his diſtourſe, 


otherwiſe not Gabe to any great with rich Ent 


ments, and thoſ uties that t e great and the ſub- 
lime. He was rather to be conſidered as a wreſtler, formed in 


the made and tranquillity, for 4 games and ſpectacles, 


than as a ſoldier inured to arms exerciſe, and quitting 4 


tent to attack an en His Aifcoufſe "find, indeed, the 


faculty of affecting bis erer, with ſomething grateful; an 
tender, but it wanted energ) 2 8 12 the force and ardour 
that inflame the mind, an in it at moſt an agreeable 


remembrance of fome 22 fweetneſs and 'graces, not 


unlike that we retain after hearing the. moſt harmonious con- 


certs. 
It muſt be confeſſed, this ſpecies of eloquence Tag teh 


merit, when limited to juſt bounds; but as it is very — | 


and unuſual to preſerve tlie due mediocrity debe particular, 


and to ſuppreſs the ſallies of a rich and lively r eee. | 


not always guided by the judgment; this kind of eloquence 
is apt, therefore, to degenerate, 'and Rebates; th from 15 
own beauties, a pernicious delicacy, which at length vitfate 


and deprave the taſte. This was the effect, 1. 6 6 fo 


Cicero and Quintilian, who were good judges in this 
of the florid and ſtudied Fa peculiar to the ftyle of 


trius. Athens, till his time“, had been aer to - ; 
noble and majeſtic: E ce, whoſe character was a natural 


beauty, without. paint, and e HPemetrius was the firſt 
and folid'eloquence, to which 

he ſubſtituted a ſoft and langniſhing ſpecies, that abated the 
vigour of the mind, and at length rendered falſe taſte pre- 
dominant. 
Two of Alexander's captains "furvivet Pto | 


by intereſt and friendſhip, and were engaged to each other 
treaties: and confederativns:. and as they Were now. e 


ſed 8 ea — pncfobleret ! 0 Hee retas eFudit hane copiam.z 
animos, non qua perfringeret : '& | &, ut opinio mea fert, ſuecus ille & 
tantim ut memoriam concinnitatis | ſanguis incerruptus uſque ad hate 
ſuz, non (quemadmodum de Pericle | ætatem oratorum fuit, in qua naturalis 
ſeripſit Eupolis) cum delectatione ineſſet, non fucatus, niton— Hic 


aculeos etiam relinqueret in animis | (Phatereus) primus inflexit ora- | 
eorum A Lenny auditus. De clar. tibnem & eam mollem teneramque 
Orat. n. 37, & 38. | reddidit, De clar, Orat. n. 36—38. 


— 


5 1 ma- 
2 Lyſing- | 
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ds the period of their days, (for each of. them had exceeded. 
fourſcore years of age) one would have thought they ſhould. 
have been defirous of ending their lives in the union which. 
had ſo long fubſiſted between them; inſtead of which, their. 


mutual deſtruction by Wa me 
thoughts, on the following occaſion. n. 
_ Lyſimachus, after the marriage of his ſon” Agathocles with: 
Luſandra, one of the daughters of Ptolemy, eſpouſed another: 
himſelf, whoſe name was Arſinoe, and had ſeveral. children 
by her. Ca. The different intereſts of theſe, two ſiſters led. 
them into all ſorts of intrigues, to form a powerful party in. 
ther favour, ipon the death of Lyfimachus, What aro am- 
bitious wives and mothers not capable of attempting! Their. 
oppoſition. to. each other was not che mere effect of perſonal. 
Intereſt, but was chiefly fomented by the differences of their. 
mothers. Lyſandra was the daughter of Eurydice, and 
Berenice of Arſinoe. The arrival of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the 
brother of Philadelphus, at this. court, made Arſinoe appre- 
henſive that his intereſt would ſtrengthen too much the party 
of Lyſandra, who was his ſiſter by. the ſame mother; and that 
they would accompliſh the. deſtruction of herſelf, and her 
own: children, at che death. of Lyſimachus. This calamity - 
ſhe was determined to prevent, by ſacrificing Agathocles ta 
her ſuſpicions ;. and ſhe ſucceeded in her deſign, by repre- 
ſenting him to her huſband,, as one who had formed a con- 
{piracy againſt his life and crown, by which ſhe ſo much in; 
cenſed him againſt his own. ſon, that he cauſed him to be 
- impriſoned, and put to death. Lyſandra and her. children, 
with her brother Ceraunus, and. Alexander, another ſon of 
Lyſimachus, took ſanctuary in the court of Seleucus, and pre- 
vailed upon him to declare war againſt Lyſimachus. Seyeral 
of the principal officers of this prince, and even thoſe who . 
had been moſt devoted to his intereſt, were ſtruck with ſo 
much horror at the murder of his ſon, that they entirely aban- 
doned him, and retired to the. court. of Seleucus, where. they. 
ſtrengthened the remonſtrances of Lyſandra by their own 
complaints,  Seleucus was eaſily. induced to undertake this 
War, for which he was already ſuthciently. diſpoſed, by views 
a r 
(p. Before he engaged. in this enterprize, he reſigned his 
queen Stratoniee to his ſon Antiochus for a reaſon I ſhall 
| Th relate; and conſigned to him, at the ſame. time, a con- 
Ef kW 002299 2 (a bins; 4 ; 4 2 ee a A ſiderable 
(. Joftin. I. xyji. c. 1. Applane in Syriac. Pauſin. in, Attic. p. 18. 
. Flut. in. Demetr. p. 996, 997+ Appian in Syr. p+ 126128, 
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£derable part of his empire, reſerving to himſelf no other; 
territories but the provinces, between the Euphrates and the 


 Antiochis was ſeized with a lingering diftemper, of which 
the phyſicians were incapable of diſcovering the Sue? for 
which reaſon his condition was thought entirely deſperate. ' It 
is eaſy to conceive the inquietude of, a father who behetd 
bimſelf on the point of loſing his ſon in the flower of his age, 
whom he had intended for his ſucceſſor in his vaſt dominions, 
and in whom all the happineſs of his life conſiſted. Eraſiſt- 
ratus, the moſt attentive and ſkilful of all the 1 
having carefully conſidered every ſymptom with which the 
indiſpoſition of the young prince was attended, believed at 
laſt, that he had diſcovered its true cauſe, and that it proceeded. | 
from a paſſion he had entertained for ſome lady; in which. 
conjecture he was not deceived. It, however, was more dif- 
ficult to diſcover the object of a : the more violent from 
the ſecrecy in which it remained. The phyſician, therefore, 
to aſſure himſelf fully of What he ſurmiſed, paſſed whole days 
in the apartment of his patient, and when he ſaw any lady 
enter, he carefully obſerved the countenance of the prince, 
and neyer diſcovered the leaſt emotion in him, except len 
Stratonice came into the chamber, either alone, or with her 
conſort ; at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch 
obſerves, always affected with the ſymptoms deſcribed by 


. FEN 


ee ee f 


” 


+ OX 


- - | 
d Sappho, as ſo many indications of a violent paſhon. Such, 
„ for inſtance, as a ſuppreſſion of voice; burning bluſhes ; 

„ ſuffuſion of ſight ; cold ſweat; a ſenſible inequality and difs 
f order of pulſe; with a vatiety of the like ſymptoms. When 

4 the phyſician was afterward alone with his "or os he managed 

1 his enquiries with ſo much dexterity, as at aft dre the fecret 


1. 11 de 
. from him. Antiochus confeſſed his paſſion for queen Stra- 
0 tonice his mother-in-law, and declared that he had in vain 
employed all his efforts to vaniſh it: he added, that he had a 
y. thouſand times had recourſe to eyery conſideration that could 
u be repreſented to his thoughts, in much a confuncture; pars 
A ticularly the reſpect due from him to à father and fovertign; 
5 by whom he was tenderly beloved; the ſhameful *cireumſtance 
of indulging a paſſion altogether unjuſtifiable,” and *coptrary 
to all the rules of decency and honour ; the folly of haxbouring 
a deſign he ought never to be defirous of gratifying'; but that 
his reaſon, in its preſent ſtate of diſtraction, entirely engroſſe 
by one obje&, would hearken to nothing: And he concluded 
with declaring, that to pagiſh kinſelf; Tos deſires invohuntary 
» In one ſenſe, but criminal in every other, he had reſolved to 


anguiſh 


\ 


66) | 
7% not. dispo 1% to yield her u uh. to the 29 of. another.” > 


ec ere fuck 


chus could not *eſpouſe Stratoniee, 


lan im to as by a ui al tare bis health and , 
5 9 from wet kind of chin of . 


The ph yſician ained a very c id N int, ae. 
* 00 a 


trating Ind the ſource of his pati 101 2 


| lication of the proper r6 medy was much More dimeulk A 50 
Boy ompliſhed ; and Naw i could à propoſal of this nature de 


Ki 75 to a parent and king! When Seleucus made the next 
enquiry after his ſon's health, Eraſiſtratis feplied, that his 


diftemper \ was incurable, becauſe it. aroſe from a ſecret paſſion - 


which could never be gratified, as the lady he loved was not 
be obtainec 152 Father, furpriſed ant afflicted at this 


anſwer, Aging to Fes why th £189 Ark not to be a ed? 
uſe the is my, wife,” rep lied e phy fician, *** and'Fa 


Th And will you not part wi wap then,“ replied the kin ing, 


& to. preſerve | ths life Fe a ſon T fo tenderly. love! Ts this. 


&« friend{hip ofeſs for ine! "Let me intreat you, my 
«& Jord, "(8 Er iſtratus, © to Imagine yourſelf for one mo- 
15 ewes in 177 0 would you refign your Stratonice to his 
> arm Oe Rſs, who are a Why. would not con- 
acrifice for the welfar 183 1 fon fo dear t6 
vou, 3070 can you expect a another tho d do it? 1 would 
cc 4 2055 Stratonice, and my empire to him, with all my 
cc « foul.” interrupted the king. Your majeſty then,” re 
the phyſician, has the remedy in your own hands; fot 
7e he loves tratonice.” 'The father did. not heſitate a mo- 
ment after this declaration and eafily obtained the conſent 0 
155 conſort: after 5 hip ſon and har foes $ were crow ite 
ng and queen of Ry Aſia. 9970 alian the apoſtate re- 
Lit in A. frag ea 8 his. hg ſtill extant, at 'Antid- 
I after the death of His 
father. | aud | - 


" Whatever traces of reſerve, moderation, 45 and even modelty, 


a ear in th eonduct o this gung prince, his exam ple ſhews 
baths | | ee, vg We e Irits the Hell of 


ul ble of, 


S129 | Qs 02 4 1. 
ale 2 Fc ali 0 in tis ing quite, U = 


neus, being en 
ut marchi 1565 machus: HE chere 
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which he beſieged and woolcs bx which means he became nos 
of all che treaſures of Lyſimachus. 

(5) This laſt, * paſſed the Helleſpant, 5 in — i 
check the progreſs of 'Seleucus, gave him battle in Phrygia®,; 
but was defeated and ſlain ; in conſequ 
rendered himſelf maſter of all his dominions. His greatefb 

leaſure #'on this occaſion reſulted from his being the only 
artig of all the captains of Alexander, and, by the event! 
of this battle, victorious over conquerors themſelves, for that! 
was the expreſſion he thought” fix to uſe; and this advantage: 
was conſidered by him as the effect of a peculiar providence in | 
his favour. 'This laſt victory was undoubtedly the beſt juſtifi- 


cation of the title of Nicator, or the conqueror, which he had: 


already aſſumed; and Which is uſually given him by the Rif 


_ torians, in order to diſtinguiſh him from the other princes who! 


rei ned after him in Syria of the name of Seleucus. 
18 triumph, on this 6ceation, was of no long continuance, 
bor when he went, ſeven months after his victory, to take 
on of Macedonia, where he ed to paſs the re- 
mainder of his days in the boſom of his native country, he 
was baſely aſſaffinated by Ceraunus onwhom he had conferrech 
innumerable' honours and obligations: for he had received 
him into his court, when he fled from his. o Count, and 
had treated him ſuitably to his rank. He had allo carried 
that prince with him in that expedition; intending, when it 
ſhould be compleated, to employ the ſame forces for his eſs 
tabliſnment on the throne of his father in Egypt. But as chis 
wretch was inſenfible of all the favours he had received, he 
had the viflainy to conſpire againſt his Benefactor ; whom he 
aſſaſſinated, as we have already mentioned. 
He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of Ipſus, 
when the title of king was ſecured to him; and thirty-one, 
if the commencement of his reign be fixed twelve years after 
the death of Alexander, when he became maſter of Alia; ; 
from which time the zra of the Seleucidz commences. : 195 
(a) A late l of Monſieur de la Nauze gives him | 
24: Font bo; = reign : 


7 2 Tom. Vn. des Mew, de A- i 


$5248 


1 A. M. 3723+ Ant. 0. . 
cademie des Inſcrip, & Be es Lettres. 


 * Pophyry is the only author who, fe ge 8770 Alera geri Ven | 
bas pointed ont the real place where this victoremque victorum extitiſſe; non 


ence of which Seleucus 


N 2 Strabo, I, xiii. p. 


battle was fought, and which Euſebias, 

by an miſtake, calls Koouniduv 

inſtead of kugori do, the feld of 2 
29 

FT Lætus ea victoria Seleueus, & 


i, quod majus ea victoria putabat, ſolum 


— 


hamanum eſſe opus, ſed divinam 
munus, gloriabatur: ignarum pror- 
multo poſt fragilitatis hu- 


ſus, 11 
| manz fe ipſum exemplum futurum. 


Jin, 1. n 0. a — 


5 


He had 
eircumſtance of pleaſure and glory to himſelf, to ſend back. 
to the Athenians the library of which Xerxes had diſpoſſeſſed 


9185 reign of more than fifty years, by. adding to it the nineteen 


years of his ſon Antiochus Soter. The author pretends, that 
Seleucus Nicator did not entirely diveſt himſelf of the govern- 
ment; but began with making a — of his dominions ;. 
and that he afterwards re- united them, even in the life-time 
of his fon. He has produced probable reaſons in favour of 


his opinion; but as I never engage in conteſts of this nature, 


ſhall confine. myſelf: to the chronology of Uſher, which has 


been my uſual guide, and which aſſigns, with Father Petau 


and Monſieur Vaillant, thirty-one years to the reign of Se- 


r 817m os an ren wet ene ting 6 ns 
This prince had extraordinary qualities; ahd, without 
mentioning his military accompliſhments, -.it may be juſtly 


ſaid, that he diftinguiſhed himſelf among the other kings by 


Kis great love of juſtice, a benevolence, clemency, and a pe- 


culiar regard to religion, that endeared bim to. the people. 
— a taſte for polite literature, and made it a 


them, and which he found in Perſia. He alſo accompanied 
that preſent with the ſtatues of Harmodins and Ariſtogiton, 


whom the Athenians honoured as their delivererss. 


The friends of Lyſimachus, with thoſe who had ſerved under 
that prince, at firſt conſidered Ceraunus as the avenger of his 
death, and acknowledged him for their king, but his conduct. 


ſoon cauſed them to change their ſentiments. 


u He did not expect to poſſeſs the dominions of Lyüma- 
ehus in peace, while his ſiſter Arſinoe and the children ſhe had 
by Lyſimachus were living; for which reaſon he determined 


to rid himſelf at once of them and the apprehenſions they. 
| ou him. The greateſt crimes. coſt the ambitious no remorſe. 


eraunus feigned a paſſion for his ſiſter, and ſeemed deſirous. 


of eſpouſing her; and as theſe inceftuous marriages were fre- 
quent and allowable in Egypt, Arſinoe, who. was well ac- 


quainted with the natural diſpoſition of her brother, protracted, 


as much as poſſible, the concluſion of that affair, the conſe- 
Auences of which ſhe feared would be fatal to herſelf and. 


children. But the more. ſhe * and concealed her re- 


* c by 3 pretexts, the more warmly he preſſed 
der to gratify his. paſſion ; and, in order to remove all ſuſ- 


icion, he rep 


called the tutelar gods of the country to witneſs, embracing- 


C] Juſtin, 1; xxiv, 6 44. 


e F 3 „„ „ „ „„ of 


: | to that temple which the Maeedonians 
*. held in the greateſt veneration, and there, in the preſence of 
one of her intimate friends, whom ſhe had ſent. to him, he: 


le _— 
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their ſtatues at the ſame time, and proteſting; with the moſt 
dreadful oaths and imprecations, that his views, with reſpect 
to the marriage he- ſolicited, were perfectly pure and inno- 


| Arſinoe placed but little confidence in theſe promiſes, tho* 
they were uttered before the-altars, and had been ratified with 


ion; but ſhe was apprehenſive; at the 


the awful ſeal of religio | 
erſiſting in an obſtinate refuſal would be 


ſame" time, that 1 


fatal to her children; for whoſe welfare ſhe was more ſolicitous 


than her own. She therefore conſented at laſt, and the nup- 


tials were celebrated with the greateſt magnificence, and with 


all the indications of the moſt unaffected joy and tenderneſs. 
Ceraunus placed the diadem on the head of his ſiſter, and de- 


elared her queen, in the preſence of the whole army. Arſinoe 
felt a real joy, when'ſh& beheld herſelf' ſo gloriouſly re- eſta- 


bliſhed in the privileges of which ſhe had been diveſted by 
the death of Lyſfimachus; her firſt huſband; and ſhe invited 
her new ſpouſe-to reſide with her in her own city of Caſſan- 
dria, to which ſhe firſt repaired herſelf, in order to make the 
neceſſary preparations for his arrival. The temples, on that 
occaſion, with all the publick places and private houſes, were 
magnificently adornedꝭ and nothing was to be ſeen but altars 
and victims ready for ſacrifice. The two ſons of Arſinoe, 
Lyſimachus, who was then ſixteen years of age, and Philip, who 


was thirteen, both princes of admirable beauty, and majeſtie 


mien, advanced to meet the king, with erowns on their heads, 
it being a day of ſo much ſolemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw 
his arms round their necks, - and embraced them with as 
5 tenderneſs as could well be expreſſed by the fondeſt of 

Weds 24 O09 neemt eee nene e 
The comic part ended here, and was preſently ſucceeded 
by a bloody tragedy. As ſoon as he entered the city, he ſeized 
the citadel, and ordered the two brothers to be murdered. 
Thoſe unfortunate princes fled for refuge to the queen, who 
claſped them in her arms, and vainly endeavoured, by cover- 
ing them with her body, to ſave them from the daggets of 


their murderers, who killed them in the boſom of their mother. 
Inſtead of being allowed the ſad conſolation of rendering them 


the laſt offices, ſhe was firſt dragged out of the city, with he 
robes all rent, and her hair diſhevelled, and then baniſhed 
into Samothrace, with only two female ſervants to attend her, 
mournfully conſidering her ſurviving the princes her ſons as the 
completion of all her calamitieees. 
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(x) Providence would not ſuffer ſuch grimes to go un 
puniſhed, but called ene eee 10 de the miaifirs 
its v 0 


_ gut a r of people to ſrek a new ſettlement 
i 8 [This ſwarm of foreignem came from the 


extremity of che. ocean, and aſter they had proceeded: along 


the Danube, arrived at he outlet of. the; Save, ang then di- 
vided themſelves into three bodies. The firſt, commanded: 
\ by Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now known 
=_ bythe name of Hungary; the ſecond. marched into Thrace, 
OO uider Cerethrius ; and Belgius led che third into need 
3 Marcedoniags „„ b nt; fag gen 4 mo 4 A 
| -Allthe eetinnenonvbale. territories this 
| were ſtruek with ſo much terror, that inſtead, c &r ge — nog ill 
| they were ſubdued; they diſpatched 3 to the 
| and thought themſelves exceeding; happy in purchaſing. 4 


| this formidable irruption; and running headlong of himſelf 
il on the puniſhment the divine r to in- 
dic upon him fer the murders he had ou ced 


| te-meet the Gauls with: a Tall body of un ei troops, c 
= as if it; had been as eaſy: for him tor fight. 1 as; it was ta 


commit crimes. He had even the imprudente to refuſe- a 
ſupply of 20,00 men, which the Dardanians, a,neighbour- 
ing 1 ele offered him; and anſwered withian 
air, that Macedonia would be much to be pitied, if; 

ter in Mad corquared: all the Eaſt, it could need the aid of 
the Dardanians to defend its frontiers; to which he added 
with a: haughty tone of triumph, that he would face the 
enemy with the- children of thoſe. who had erg wre an 
verſe under the enſigus of Alexander. | 


Gena who firſt offered him peace by à deputation, in caſe 
he would purchaſe i it: but, conceiving chis offer the reſult of 
3 fear, he replied, that he would never enter into any treaty of 
15 peace with them, unleſs: they would deliver: up ſome of the 
| 7 1 W r . ebe derben, hu eros 21 
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3 4 x. p. 643—64.5.- Menn. Exc. Nen Photium! Eclogæ Diod. N 
4  Callim, hymn, 3 in Delum, & Schol. ad eundum. Suidas in Panera e 


ſcelera patrarentur, parricidiorum fu- 
riis agitatus, e Jiu. 


mæus adventum Gallorum intrepidus 
5 hiſque cum paucis & incom- 


engeance. 6115 
The Gauls, bang. their own country too j 0444: adds bent 1 


| liberty with money. Ptolemy Ceraunus *,; king of Macedo- 
; nia, was the only prince who was unaffocted at the tidings of 


He expreſſed 8 the ſame imperious- Krain. to the | 


1 (x) A. m 7491 Ant. 1 . e. 279. Tuſtin, l. xxiv, & XIV. Pavſan, 


iN 
| | £7 6 Solus rex Macedoniæ Ptole- 2 quaſi bella pon difficilids ny im 
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they moſt HkGvife (ond kim their arms, before he would plate 


have a part. And when he received the news of that generals 
defeat, that only ſerved as a new motive to haſten his march; 
bis impatience to avenge his countrymen uniting with his de- 
ſire to enrich himſelf. Authors have net informed us hat 
became of Belgius and his troop, bat; in all proba ability, he 
was killed in the ſecond engagement, after Which che reiains 
of his army were incorporated into that of Brennus: Bat 
| howeves that were, Brennus and Acichorias quitted Pannonia, 
wich an army of 150, ooo foot, and 15,000 horſe, and _— 
Uſyriom, in order to paſs into Macedonia and Greece. 
During a ſedition which happened in their march; a 
of 20,000 men drew off from the main army, and march 
under Leonor and Lutarius, into Thrace, where they joined 
| thoſe whom Cerethrius had already marchetints that conn ntry ; 
after which" they made themſelves maſters off Byzantiun; and 


n- 
FS, any confidence in their / promiſes, ' This anſwer was received 
4 with contempt by the Gauls: and we may from hence obſerve 
ut the methods uſually employed by che Deity, in chaſtiſing the 
nt ride and injuſtice of pri ei he firſt d es them of reaſon 
ae eoufiſtl, and chen > abandons them their rait anmgins- 
g | 2 OE TEE e e asg 24 1& Bee Me ee 
i Af days after this event ee hols it, wherein 
d the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and cũt to pieces; 
n Ptolemy, covered with — Oy Wus taken by the 
2 Gauls, ho, after they had cut off his head, fed it on a 
d | Nen en ſhewed it te the army in derifſion. Avery incon- 
* ſiderable number of Macedonians ſaved themſelves by flight, | 
but all the reſt were either Nain or made priſoners. The Gauls 
1 diſperſed themſelves; after this victoty, in order to pillage the 
0 adfacent ecuntryf updnlwhich Solthenes; ons of the princi 
r perfons ameng the Macedonians, improving the diforder in 
+4 which they then were, deſtroyed « great number of their men, 
F anck obliged the reſt toquit the country, bt (56 24 
f Brennùs then advanced into Macedonia with His troop: bat 
2 this leader is not to be confounded with that other Brennus 
L who took the” city of Rome, about a century before. U 
„ this eee he had received of the firſt ſuceeſs of Belgius, 
5 and the great booty he had acquired, he envied him the Poils 
ö of ſo rich a ebuntrfy, and immediately formed wreſotation to 
| 


— Country contri bution 144432 l 
[678 ) This deſertion did not W Bronghia At Acicho- 
rius from en their march; and they drew, either from 
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Ullyrium, or their countrymen the Gauls, ſuch numerous re- 


inforcements, as increaſed their army to 152 
61, 200 horfſe. The hopes bf booty, and ſome adyantageous 


ſettlement, cauſed a vaſt number of ſoldiers to join them in 


this expedition, and with this army they marched directly ＋ 
Macedonia, where they overpowered Soſthenes with their mul- 
titudes, and rava 
the ſeq uel, that 
death of Seſthenes. e ie b ft gry 

The Gauls, after their conqueſts in that country, advanced 
to the ſtreights of Thermopylæ, with, an intention to enter 
Greece; but were ſtopped for ſome time by the troops who 
Had been poſted there, to defend that important paſs.: till at 
laſt they diſcovered; the way which the army of Xerxes had 
e formerly taken in their paſſage over theſe mountains; and the 


Sreeks, to avoid being ſurrounded by the troops detached 
againſt them by the Gauls for that purpoſe, were obliged. to 


retire and leave them a free paſſage. 


Brennus advanced with the main body of the army toward 


Delpbos, in order 1 pillage the immenſe riches of the temple 


of Apollo, and ordered Acichorius to follow him with the 


troops under his command; declaring to him, at the ſame 


time, with an air of raillery, that the gods ought in reaſon to 
impart fome of their riches to men who' had more occaſion for them. 


than themſelves, and employed them in a better manner. (x Au- 


thors have here taken an opportunity to relate very aſtoniſhing 
events: for they tell us, that when Brennus approached the 


temple of Delphos the ſkies were blackened with a dreadful 
tempeſt, and chat great numbers of his men were deſtroyed by 


- hail, and thunder. To which they add, that this ſtorm was 


attended with an earthquake, that rent the mountains, and 
. , threw.down the rocks, which cruſhed the Gauls by hundreds 


at a time; and that the remaining troops were ſeized with 


ſuch a panic“ the enſuing, night, as cauſed them to miſtake 
their own men for the enemies, in conſequence of which they 
e themſelves in ſuch a manner, that before the day 


ight enough for them to diſtinguiſh, each other, above I 


grew | 
| half of the army, periſhed in that manner. 


The Greeks, whom the danger of a temple ſo-revered among 


them had drawn from all parts to-preſerve. it from being plun- 


dered, were animated by an event in which heaven itſelf 


Temed to declare in their favour, and charged the Gauls with 
1 a * 8 ; 9 2 75 Ae EF "al Po 4a ig Tay my +134. pf; ac] * N FF: | * ; 17 41 ö ſo | 


(=) Jaſtin. I. XIV. e. 68. Paufan. 1, x. p. 68266. 


' gerrors were infuſed into abe mind by't 
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all che cn, Je will ſoon uppen 
tigonuts: reigned in Macedonia, after the 


be ancient thougbt theſe kinds of | god Pan. Other reaſuns are likewiſe 
et 
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And acted in che manner already repreſented, not from any | 
conviction· that thoſe gods were the mere offspring of fable, 
(for he did not think better on that article than Greeks 
themſelves) but from an: abſolute contempt of a divinity in 
neral. The idea of # God is imprefſed on the hearts of all 
h all ages, and in all countries, 
believed it to he their duty to render certain honours to him. 
The Pagans were deceived in their application of this prin- 


n and they have chroug 


eiple, but all achnowledged the receffiry of it. The Deity, 


therefore, in mere goodneſs to mankind, may have cauſed his 
vengeanee to be diſplayed againſt thoſe, even among the hea- 
thens,' who-teftificd: an open contempt of a Supreme Being, 
An order to preſerye the traces and principles of religion in 


their minds, by ſome extraordinary indications of his anger, 


till ir pleaſed, bim to afford them clearer lights by the mini- 
ſtration of che Mediator, at the appointed time, reſerved for 


the inſtruction of mankind. in that pure "worſhip which the 
"only 83 Ward. from them. We likewiſe ſee that the 
Divine Being, in order. to preferve among them a due reſpect 


For his+ provide ace, and a belief of his peculiar attention to all 
2. «their 5 ond; has been 2 to time, to puniſh 
| Kapoor and other crying offences in alſingular manner, and 


among the a 1 By which means the be- 


ef of that capital point, the firſt tie of man with God, was 
maintained amidſt all the darleneſs of Paganiſm, and the dit- 


ſolution: of manners which then Anne But it is now time 


1 922 to the Gauls. 


(a) Leonor and Lutarius, Who had eſtabli ſhed themſelves 
on the Pro advanced to the Hellefſpont, and ſurprized 
3 nächia, after which they made themfelves maſters of all 
tlie Teen Cherſoneſus; but à difference arifing between 
the two chiefs, «they ſeparated from each other. Lutarius 
continued his march along the Helleſpont,” and Leonor re- 
turned to Byzantium with the greateſt part of his army. 
The latter having afterward paſſed the Boſphorus, and the 


other the Helleſpont, met again in Afia, Where a reconcilia- 


tion being effected between them, they rejoined their forces, 
. and entered into the ſervice of Nicomedes king of Bithynia: 
ho, after he had reduced his brother Zi by their aſſiſ- 


tance, and acquired poſſeſſion” of all his ipers by dominions, 
ned to them, for their ſettlement, that part of Aſia Minor 
which took from them the denomination of Gallo-Grecia, or 
Galatia. The canonical epiſtle of St. Paul to the Galatians 
f written w91 the eee a of ere and aa 2 — 
1 {2 1 * ve 
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( 4) Lir, n xxxviii. n. 36 | 


at Treves. 5 


tigonus in this conjuncture, Antiochus, when he was pre- 
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eſpouſed Phila, the daughter of Stratonice and Seleucus, and 


and tranſmitted. it to his poſterity, who enjoyed it ſor ſeveral 
was defeated by Paulus Emilius, and diveſted of his dominions, 


war, marched againſt the Gauls, who, after ſettling in aland 


i ALEX ANDER's SUCCESSORS.. 49 ke: 
above 600 years after the time we now ſpeak of, declared, 
that they continued to ſpeak the ſame language he had heard 


The remainder of thoſe who continued in Thrace engaged, . - 
afterward in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, who reigned in 
Macedonia; and maſt of them were then deſtroyed; Thoſe. - 
few who eſcaped: either paſſed into Aſia, and rejoined their 
countrymen in. Galatia, or diſperſed themſelves into other re- 
gions, where no farther mention is made of them. In this 
manner ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, after 
they had threatened Macedonia, and all Greece, with entire 
deſtruction. * 111 i 1 f - T7 7 

( Aſter the death of Soſthenes, who defeated the Gauls, 
and reigned for ſome time in Macedonia, Antiochus, the ſon 
of Seleucus Nicator, and Antigonus Gonatas, the ſon of De- 
metrius Polioreetes, formed pretenſions to that crown, which 
their fathers had enjoyed, one after the other. Antigonus, 
who, after the fatal expedition of his father into Aſia, had 
reigned ten years in Greece, finding the ſtate of his affairs 
more favourable than thoſe of his competitor, was the firſt 
who aſcended the throne; but each of them raiſed great armies, 
and contracted powerful alliances ; the one to ſupport himſelf 
in his new conqueſt, and the other to diſpoſſeſs him. Ivico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, having eſpouſed the party of An- 


paring to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave fo power- 
ful an enemy in his rear. Inſtead, therefore, of paſſing the 
Helleſpont, he ſuddenly poured his troops into Bithynia, which 

then became the theatre of the War. The forges were at ſirſt 

ſo equal, that neither party would preſumè to attack the other, 
and continued for ſome time in that ſtate of inaction; during 
which a treaty. was concerted, and in conſequence Antigonas 


Anticchus reſigned to him his pretenſions to the throne of 
Macedonia. In this manner he remained peaceable poſſeſſor, 


generations, to the time of Perſeus; the laſt of this race, who 


which the Romans, in a few years after, formed into a; pro- 
vince of the empire. + e ON d em £9 ee 9 61 
(e Antiochus, having thus diſengaged himſelf from. this 


granted them by Nicomedes, were continually making incur - 
Vol. VI. is to 5 8 ſion; 


„ 
1 1 


(b) A. M. 3728, Aer. J. C. 276. Memnot, ipud Phot, c, ix. 
(% A, M. 3729. Ant. J. C. 275. 
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__ ſions on all ſides, by which they extremely incommoded their 

neighbours. Antigonus defeated them with great ſlaughter, 
| from their oppreſſors. This action 
acquired him the title of Soter, which 5 | 


and delivered the count 


gnikes a deliverer. 


'Szcr. VI. Prol zu PHILADELPHUS cauſes the books of the 


holy ferjpture, preſerved by the Fews with the utmeſt care, to 
be tranſlated into the Greek language, as an ornament to his 
library. This ts called the Fortin of the Septuagint. 


#4) * tumult of the wars which diverſity of intereſt 


had kindled among the ſucceſſors of Alexander, 


throughout the whole extent of their territories, did not pre- 
vent Ptolemy Philadelphus from devoting his utmoſt attention 


to the noble library he had founded in Alexandria, and wherein 
He depoſited the moſt valuable and curious books he was ca- 


| poo of mY Fett all parts of the world. 'This prince 


ing informed, that the Jews were maſters of a work which 


contained the laws of Moſes, and the hiſtory of that people, 


was deſirous of having it tranſlated out of the Hebrew language 
into the Greek, in order to enrich his library with that per- 


formance. To accompliſh this deſign, it became neceſſary for 
him to addreſs himfelf to the high-prieft of the Jewiſh nation; 
but the affair 3 ed to be attended with great difficulty. 


A very conſid e number of Jews had been actually reduced 
to a ſtate of flavery in Egypt by Ptolemy Soter, during the 
invaſions of Judza in his time; and it was repreſented to the 
king, that there would be no probability of obtaining from 
that people either a copy, or a faithful tranſlation of their 


law, while he ſuffered ſuch a number of their countrymen to 
Continue in their prefent ſervitude. Ptolemy, who always 
acted with the utmoſt generoſity, and was extremely ſolicitous 


to enlarge his library, did not heſitate a moment, but iſſued 


2 decree for reſtoring all the Jewiſh ſlaves in his dominions to 
their full liberty; with orders to his treaſurer to pay twenty 


drachmas a head to their maſters for their fanſom. The ſum 
expended on this occaſion amounted to 400 talents; which 
| make it evident, that 120,000 Jews recovered their freedom 
by this bounteous proceeding. The king then gave orders 


for diſcharging the children born in ſlavery, with their mo- 
ftthers, and the ſum employed for this purpoſe amounted to 
above half the former. Tr Tune mer 


SEP ITE eie 
(4) A. M. 3727. Ant. J. C. 297% | 
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ſake-of the round number 70, but the | two perſons, 
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Theſe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy hopes that 


| he ſhould eaſily obtain his requeſt from the high-prieſt, whoſe 


name was Eleazar. He had ſent ambaſſadors to that pontiff, 
with a very N. letter on his part, accompanied with 
magnificent preſents. The ambaſſadors were received at 

Jeruſalem with all imaginable honours, and the king's re- 
queſt was granted with the greateſt joy. Upon which they 


returned to Alexandria with an authentick copy of the 


Moſaick law, written in letters of gold, and given them by 


the high-prieſt himſelf, with fix elders of each tribe, that is 
to ſay, ſeventy-two in the whole; and they were authorized 
to tranſlate that copy into the Greek language. © - 


efirous of ſeeing theſe deputies, and pro- 


The king was 
poſed to each of them a different queſtion, in order to make 


a trial of their capacity. He was ſatisfied with their anſwers, 


in which great wiſdom appeared, and loaded them with pre- 
ſents, and other marks of his friendſhip. The elders were 


then conducted to the iſle of Pharos, and lodged in a houſe 


prepared for their reception, where they were plentifully ſup- 
plied with all” neceſſary accommodations. They applied 
themſelves to their work without loſing time, and in ſeventy- 


two days compleated the volume which is commonly called 


the Septuagint Verſion *. The whole was afterward” read, 


and approved in the preſence of the king, who admired, in a 


peculiar manner, the wiſdom of the laws of Moſes, and diſ- 
miſſed the ſeventy-two deputies with extremely magnificent 

reſents; part of which were for themſelves, others for the 
high-prieſt, and the remainder for the temple. Expences of 


this nature, though very conſiderable, never ruin a ſtate, and 


do a prince great honour, 


The author from whom theſe facts are extracted is Ariſtæus, 
who repreſents himſelf as one. of the officers of the guard to 
' Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds a number of other circum- 


ſtances, which I have' omitted, becauſe they ſeem more im- 


probable than thoſe I have inſerted, It is pretended, that the 
writers, whether Jews, as Ariſtobulus, Philo, and Joſephus; 
or Chriſtians, as * Irenæus, Clement of Alexandria, 


Hilary, Auſtin, and ſome others, who have employed their 


pens on the ſubject of the Septuagint verſion, have founded 
all their relations on the mere veracity of Ariſtæus, when the 
work that bears his name is thought to be a ſputious piece. 
Some of theſe authors have added circumſtances which are 
generally diſbelieved, becauſe they have too much of the mar- 


* D ; --- vellous 
It is called the Septuagint, for the | ſacred books were trouflated by ſevencty- 
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vellous in 3 e. Philo declares, that though their eels. 
tions were made in ſeparate apartments, yet the leaſt differenge 
in the ſenſe, or ſtyle in which they were couched, was ſo far 


from appearing, that, on the contrary, the expreſſions were 


every where the ſame, even to a ſingle word; from whence he 


.concludes, that theſe perſons were not mere tranſlators, but 


men inſpired by the ſpirit of God, who conducted them on 
that occaſion, and dictated: the whole to them, even to the 
minuteſt word. Juſtin, and, after him, the other fathers al- 


ready mentioned, ſuppoſe chat each of the ſeventy- tuo inter- 


Ee performed his verſion in a ſeparate cell, without) the 
Teaft correſpondence with each other, and yet that all their 


tranſlations were perfectly conformable to each other in erery 


particular. 

I have frequently declared. my reſolution nat to enter into 
any hiſtorical diſquiſitions of this nature, which require much 
time and learning; and would therefore call off my attention 


too long from my principal object. The reader may conſult 


- the learned Prideaux, who has treated this ſubject at lar 
All that can be, depended upon, and which no one as 
thought fit to conteſt; is, that a tranſlation af the ſacred 
books from the Hebrew into the Greek, was made in Egypt, 
in the time of the Ptolemies; that we have this tranſlation 
ſtill extant, and that it is the ſame. which was nſed in the time 
of our bleſſed Saviour, as moſt of the paſſa cited by the 
ſacred writers of the New Teſtament, from — original Greek 


of the Old; are to be found verbatim in this verſion. It fall 


ſubfiſts, and continues to be uſed in the Oriental churches; As 
it alſo was by: theſe in the primitive ages, among whom it 
paſſed for a canonical tranſlation. 

This verſion, therefore, which renders. the ſcripture. of the 
Old Teſtament intelligible to a yaſt number of people, hecame 
one of the moſt co rable fruits of the recian conqueſts; 
and was evidently{comprehended- in the deſign God kad in 
view, when he delivened up all/the Eaſt to the Greeks, and 

ported them in thoſe regions, notwithſtanding their divi- 
Hons and jealouſies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 


that happened among them. In this manner did God prepare 


the way for the preaching of the goſpel, which was then, ap- 
Proaching, and facilitate the union of {ſo many nations, of 


different languages and manners, into one ſociety, and the 


ſame werſhip and doctrines, by the inſtrumentality of the 
_Hneſt, moſt copious and correct language that was ever ſpoken 
in the world, and which became common to all the countries 


that were conquered by Alexander. WE ods 


- 


(e) Philo de vita Mofis, * ii, p. 638. 
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250 SEC. VII. 7. he warious expeditions of PX RRHUS: Firſt, into. 

E ah; where he fights tauo battles with the Romans, The. 

ir chaſacter and candutt of IN EAS. Secondly, into Sicily; and 

* then into Italy again. His third engagement with the Romans; 

of - awherein he is defeated. His expedition into Macedonia; of Y 

+7 _ awhich he makes himſelf maſter for ſame time, after he had over- | 

thrown ANT1GONUS. His expedition into Peloponneſus. He 1 

* forms the ſiege of Sparta, but without ſucceſs. 1s ſlain at - 

8 that of Argos. The deputation from PHILADELPHUS 2 the 7 | 

Ne Romans, aud from the Romans to PHILADELPHUS.” 232 

ir DD YRRHUsS, when he returned into Epirus, after he 

$4 2 P had entirely abandoned Macedonia, might have 
paſſed his days in tranquillity among his ſubjects, and enjoyed 

to the ſweets of peace, by governing bis people agreeably to 

h the rules of juſtice. But a diſpoſition ſo active and impetuaus - 

an as his own; in conjunction with a reſtleſs and ardent am- 

Jt bition, was incapable of wigs , at reſt itſelf, or ſuffering others 

E. to be ſo. This indiſpoſition of mind was, in reality, a raging 

gs fever, which knew no intermiſſion. In a word, he grew in- 

ed ſupportable to himſelf, and was continually flying himſelf in 

k, purſuit of foreign objects, and in following, from country to 

n country, a felicity no where to be found. He therefore 

ne ſeized, with joy, the firſt opportunity that offered for plunging 

he himſelf into new affairs. „ Yo . 

E The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at war with 

ll the Hanne; and their own country not furniſhing them with 

5 generals of ſufficient abilities to oppoſe ſuch formidable ene- 

he mies, they turned their eyes towards Epirus, and W e 

5 ambaſſadors thither, not only from themſelves, but from all 

he the Greeks in Italy, with magnificent preſents for Pyrrhus. 

Ne They had orders to tell him, that they wanted a leader of ex- 

$5 perience and reputation; that they had a competent number 

an of good troops, and by only aſſembling the forces of the 

ad Lucanians, Meſſapians, Samnites, and Tarentines, were in 

A- a condition to bring an army of 20, ooo horſe, and 35, ooo foot 

Ns into the field, The joy with which Pyrrhus received a pro- 

*S# poſal ſo agreeable to his diſpoſition, and ſo conformable to his 

8 character, may be eafily imagined. The Epirots, by his 

of example, conceived a warm deſire and violent paſſion, for 

he this war. TY 1 | 15 

he A Theſſalian, named Cineas, was then at the court of 

. Pyrrhus. He was a man of gens capacity, and having been 

1 SEV Ss 0 | the 


. 5 | 3- ' 
J Plut. in Pyrrh, p. 390—397. Pauſan. I. i, p. 21, 22, Juſtin, 1, 
Te XViii, c. 1, 2. Cg) A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 20. | 


importance of that iſland. But wi 
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the diſciple of Demoſthenes, was diſtinguiſhed from all the 
. - orators of that time, not only for coming the neareſt to the 
force andeloquence of that great maſter, but for having been 
moſt facceſsful in deriving, from ſo excellent a ſchool, the 


ſolid principles, and beſt maxims of true politicks. This 


perſon was much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed him 
on embaſſies to ſeveral cities with whom he had negotiations 


to tranſact. Cineas, through the whole courſe of theſe em- 


ployments, confirmed, by his conduct, the truth of this ex- 


preſſion of Euripides, that the eloguence of an enemy is no leſs 
prevalent than his ſword. And Pyrrhus accordingly declared, 
that he had gained more cities by the eloquence of Cineas, 
than he coul 


ſon, conferred many honours upon him, and employed him in 
the moſt important affairs. A man of this character is always 


an ineſtimable treaſure, and would conſtitute the happineſs of 


a prince and his people, were his counſels admitted to take 
I Rr dh 

Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to paſs into 
Italy, and 1e him one day diſengaged from affairs, and in 
a temper not to be offended with innocent liberties, entered 
into a free converſation with that prince. Nur Maje/ty intends, 


ſaid he, to march againſt the Romans; ſhould the gods be fo gra- 


crous as to render you victorious, what advantage would . you 
derive from your congueſt ? Were the Romans ouce ſubdued by my 
arms, replied Pyrrhus, all Italy would then be ours. Suppafing 
ourſelves maſters of that country, continued Cineas, how ſhould 
we proceed next? Pyrrhus, who did not yet perceive his drift, 
continued, Sicily avill then preſent "ſe to us, and you know the 
I our expeditions, added 
Cineas, end with the conqueſt of Sicily? No, certainly, replidd 
Pyrrhus, with an air of emotion; can wwe fop ſhort in fo glorious 
a career? If the gods are pleaſed to crown us with ſucceſs, theſe 


"would be only preludes to more glorious enterprizes.. Carthage, 


with all Africa, Macedonia, my ancient domain, every province 


in Greece, ſhall be part of our future conqueſts. And when we 


have conquered all ave can, how ſhall aue diſpoſe bf ourſelves ? 
Diſpoe of ourſelves? Me will live at our eaſe. ' Me will paſs 
whole days in feaſts and 5 converſation, and think of 


nothing but enjoying ourſelves. Ab! my Lord, interrupted 


Cineas, and what prevents us now: from living at eaſe, making 
of feaſts, celebrating feſtivals, and enjoying all your Majeſty has 

mentioned? Why ſhould we go ſo far in ſearch of an mo 
„ 8 „ . alread, 


( : 


poſſibly have conquered by the force of arms. 
For this reaſon he entertained the greateſt eſteem for his per- 


a 
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already in our power, and pay ſo dear for awhat æue may now exjoy. | 


auithout the leaſt trouble? bes ” | | | 
This diſcourſe of Cineas affected, but not corrected Pyrrhns.- 


He could make no reaſonable objection to what he had heard; 
but his natural ardour, more affecting, more durable, urged 


him on in purſuit of a phantom. of glory, that was always 
preſenting a deluſive and ſhining outſide to his view, and 
would not permit him to enjoy the leaſt repoſe, either by 
night or day. _ 3 „ | 

Monfieur Paſchal has conſidered this reflection of Cineas, 
in the 26th chapter of his thoughts; wherein he has explain- 
ed, in an admirable manger, the origin of the tumultuous 
employments of Mankind, and of all the world calls diver- 
ſion or pattime. © The ſoul,” ſays that great man, dif- 
« covers nothing in herſelf that can furniſh her with con- 
« tentment. Whatever ſhe beholds there, afflicts her when 
«© ſhe conſiders it ſedately. This obliges her to have re- 
« courſe to external enjoyments, that ſhe may loſe in them 
« the remembrance of her real ſtate, In this oblivion con- 
« fiſts her joy; and, to render her miſerable, it ſuffices to 
© oblige her to enter into, and converſe with. herſelf.” 


He then proceeds to juſtfy the truth of this reflection, by > 


variety of examples; after which he adds the following re- 
marks. When Cineas told Pyrrhus, who propoſed to 


« live at eaſe when he had conquered a large part of the 


« world, that it would be better for him to haiten his intend- 
«ed happineſs, by enjoying the repoſe in his power, without 
«« going in queſt of it through ſuch a number of fatigues z 
Fo gave him a counſel that admitted of many difficuſties, 
« and which ſeemed almoſt as irrational as the deßgn of that 
© ambitious youth. Each of them ſuppoſed, that man was 
«© capable of being ſatisfied with himſelf, and his preſent en- 
% joyments, without filling up the void of his heart with 


« imaginary hopes, which is certainly falſe. Pyrrhus could 


not be happy, either before, or after he had conquered the 


© world; and perhaps the life of eaſe recommended to him 
«© by his miniſter would have proved leſs ſatisfactory to him, 
% than the hurry of all the wars and expeditions he medi- 
r ; „„ | 
It is certain, however, that neither the philoſopher, nor the 
conqueror, were in a condition to know the heart of man to 
the bottom. Pyrrhus, therefore, immediately diſpatched 
Cineas to the Tarentines, with a band of 3oo0o foot; ſoon 
after which a large number of flat-bottomed veſſels, gallies, 
and all ſorts of tranſport-ſhips arriving from Tarentum, he 

og; „ | embarked 
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„„ ' THz HIS TOA of 
embarked on board that fleet twenty elephants, zoco horſes 
20, ooc hęeavy- armed foot, 2000 archers, and 500 flingers. | 


le then treated them like one determined to be their maſter. 


| All being ready, he ſet fail; but as ſoon as he advanced 


into the open fea, a violent tempeſt aroſe from the north, and 
drove him out of his courſe. The veſſel in which he was, 


yielded at firit to the fury of the ſtorm; but the care of the 


pilot and mariners was employed ſo effectually, that he at laſt 
gained the coaft of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue 
and danger. The other ſhips were incapable of holding the 
ſame courſe. At laſt a ſtrong gale ſprung up from the Iand, 
and the waves beat ſo violently againſt the head of the king's 
ſhip, that they expected it to founder immediately. Pyrrhus 
did not heſitate a moment in this extremity, but threw himſelf 
into the ſea, and was immediately followed by his friends and 
guards, Who were emulous to ſave him at the hazard of their 
down lives; but the night, which happened to be extremely 
dark, and the impetuous burſting of the waves upon the coaſt, 
from whence they were repelled with a loud roar, made it very 


difficult for them to aſſiſt him; till at laſt the king, after he 
had ſtruggled with the winds and waves for a conſiderable part 
of the night, was caſt, the next morning, on the ſhore, the 


wind being then confiderably abated, The, long fatigue he 
had ſuſtained, weakened him to ſuch a degree, t 


at nothing 
but his courage, always great and invincible, prevented him 


from ſinking under it. Ef 8 5 
In the mean time the Meſſapians, on whoſe coaſt the waves 
had caſt him, haſtened to him with the utmoſt ſpeed, to tender 


him all the aſſiſtance in their power. They alſo went to meet 


ſome of his ſhips that eſcaped the ſtorm; but the cavalry they 
found on board were very inconſiderable in number; the in- 
fantry, however, amounted to 2000 men, and had two ele- 


hants with them. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn them up in 


à body, led them directly to Tarentum. 


Cineas, as ſoon as he received intelligence of his approach, 


| advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, when he arrived 


at Tarentum, was extremely ſurpriſed to find the inhabitants 


ſolely employed in pleafures, which it was their ufual cuſtom 


to indulge, without the leaft prudence or interruption. © And 
they now took it for granted, that whilſt Pyrrhus fought for 
them, they might 1 continue in their own houſes, folely 
employed in bathing, uſing exquiſite perfumes, feaſting and 


recreations. Pyrrhus did not intend to lay them under any 


conſtraint, till he had received intelligence that his ſhips were 
ſafe, and till the greateſt part of his army had joined him. 
He 
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their effeminate pleaſures. 


for” an arbiter, nor feared him a anienemy. 


of his friends who was then near him. — Megacles, ſaid he,%:he - 
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bega 
e where the inhabitants uſually entertained them- 
ſelves With news; 3 military affairs as they walked 
togerher. He alſd foſpended their feaſts and publick ſfie wa, 
And we altogetlier as ſevere upon the aſſemblies of news- 
mongers. In à Word, he: compelled them to take arms, and 


behaved at all muſters and reviews with very inexorable ſeve- 


rity to thoſe who failed in their duty. In conſequence of 
which ſeveral; who had never. been 1 to ſo rigorous a 
diſcipline, withdrew from the ci A- en it an ile | 
able ſervitude, - to be debarred enjoyment of | 


Pyrrrus, about this time, e eee 0 
the conful was advancing againſt him with a powerful 2 
and that he wWas then in Lucama; where he burnt and deſtroyed 
all the country arbund him. Though the allies of 8 
had not ſent him any ſuccours at that time, yet as he Gcught 
it very diſhonourable to permit the enemy to approach nearer 
him, and commit their ravages in his view, he took the field - 
with the fe troops he had. But before he entered upon any 
hoſtilities, he diſpatched a herald to demand of the Romans, 
whether they would conſent, before the commeneement of the 
war, to an amicable accommodation of the differences be- 
tween them and the Greeks of Italy, by referring the whole 
affair to his judgment and deciſion? To which Levinus the 
conſul made this reply, I bar the Romans neither took Pyrrus . 


Pyrrhus; üpen receiving this anſwer, advanced with his 
troops, and encxmped in = lain between the. cities of Pan- 
doſia and Rn. and when he beard that the Romans 


were very near img and encamped on the other ſide of the 


river Sitis, he mounted his horſe, and approached the bank, to 
take a view of their fituation.. When he ſaw the appearance 
of their troops, their advanced gdards; the fine order obſerved 
univerſally; and the comimodious ſituation of their camp, he 
was aſtöniſhed at wkat che ſaw; and addreſſing himſelf to one 


diſpoſftion of theſe Barbarians is by no means barbarous ; we fall. 
fee whether the reſt will correſpond with this appearance. And 
already anxious for the ſucceſs of the future, he reſolyed to 
wait the arrival f his allies; thinking it ſu flicient,- at that 
time, to poſt a body of troops on the bank of the river to op- 
poſe the Romans, if they ſhould attempt t to pals ; ; but this pre. 
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_ caution was then too late, for the Roman infantry had already 
forded the ſtream, and the cavalry paſſed it where they found 

_ It practicable. The advanced troops. of Pyrrhus, therefore, 

not finding themſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, and fearing to be 
ſurrounded by their enemies, were obliged to join the main 

army with great precipitation; ſo that Pyrrhus, who arrived 

there a fe moments before, with the reſt of his troops, had 

= not time to diſpute the paſſage with the enemy. '  - 

- © - As ſoon as he ſaw a great number of Roman bucklers glit- 
tering on this ſide of the river, and their cavalry advancing. 
toward him in fine order, he: cloſed his rank, and began the 
attack. The luſtre and beauty of his arms, which were very 

magnificent, diſtinguiſhed him in a conſpicuous manner; and 

his actions made it evident, that the reputation he had acquired 
did not exceed his merit. For while he engaged in the bat- 
tle, without ſparing his own perſon, and bore down all be- 
fore him, he was attentive to the functions of a general; and 
amidſt the greateſt dangers was perfectly cool, N his 
commands with as Wu tranquillity as if he had been in his 
palace; and ſprung from place to place, to reinſtate what was 

amiſs, and ſuſtain thoſe who ſuffered moſt. | . 

During the heat of the engagement, one of the Italian 
horſe, with a lance in his hand, ſingled out Pyrrhus from all 
the reſt of the troops, and followed him with the utmoſt ar- 
dour wherever he went, directing all his own motions by thoſe 
of the king. And having at laſt found a favourable oppor- 
tunity, he aimed a furious ſtroke at him, but wounded only 
his horſe. At the ſame time Leonatus of Macedon killed the 

Italian's horſe. Both horfes being down, Pyrrhus was im- 

_ mediately ſurrounded by a troop of his friends, who carried 
him off, and killed the Italian, who fought with great bravery. 
This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution than he had 
Practiſed before, and obliged him to be more careful of him- 

ſelf; which is an indiſpenſible duty in a general, on whoſe 
welfare that of a whole army depends. When he beheld, his 

cavalry give way, he ordered his infantry to advance, and im- 

mediately drew it up. Then giving his mantle and. arms to 

Megacles, one of his friends, he put on thoſe of the latter, 
and vigorouſly charged the Romans, who received him with 

9 intrepidity. The battle was obſtinately diſputed on both 

ſides, and the victory long continued doubtful. Authors fay, 7 
khat each army gave way ſeven times, and as often returned to 
ehe | e 
-  Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper method for 
the preſervation of his life; though, in the event, ny 
+} . | 85 prove 
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victory out of his hands. The enemies threw themſelves in 
throngs about Megacles, whom they took to be the king ; and 


he was at laſt wounded by an horſeman, who left him upon 
the ſpot, after he had torn off his arms and mantle, which he 


carried full ſpeed to Levinus the conſul; and as he ſhewed | 
them to him, cried out aloud, that he had flain Pyrrhus. 


Theſe ſpoils being borne in triumph through all the ranks, 


filled the whole Roman army with inexpreſſible joy. All the 
field reſounded with acclamations of victory, while the Gre- 
cian troops were ſtruck with univerſal conſternation and dil- 


couragement. ; 


' Pyrrhus, who perceived the terrible effect of this miſtake, 


flew . bare-headed through all the lines, holding out at the 


ſame time his hand to the ſoldiers, and making himſelf known 
to them by his voice and geſtures, The battle was then re- 


newed, and the elephants were chiefly inſtrumental in de- 
ciding the victory. For when Pyrrhus ſaw the Romans broke 


by thoſe animals, and that the horſe, inſtead of approaching 
them, were ſo terrified, that they ran away with their riders, . 
he immediately led up the Theſſalian cavalry againſt them, 
while they were in confuſion, and put them to flight, after 
having made a great ſlaughter of them.. 

_ Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus writes, that near 15,000 Romans 
were killed in this battle, and that Pyrrhus loſt x3,000 of his 
men. But other hiftorians make the loſs leſs on both ſides. 
Pyrrhus immediately made himſelf maſter of the enemies 


camp, which they had abandoned, brought over ſeveral cities 
from their alliance, ravaged all the country around him, and 


advanced within fifteen leagues of Rome. „ 
The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, after the 
battle, he ſeverely reproached them for their delay. But his 


air and aſpect made it evident, that he was exceedingly de- 


lighted at bottom, that his e conjunction with the 
Tarentines alone, had defeated fo well-diſciplined and nume- 
rous an army of the Romans, without the affiftance of his 


The Romans, however, were not dejected at the great loſs- 


they had ſuſtained; and, inftead of recalling Levinus, were 


ſolely intent on preparations for a ſecond battle. This exalted 
turn of ſoul, which manifeſted ſo much ſteadineſs and intre- 
pidity, ſurprized, and even terrified Pyrrhus. Fe therefore 
thought it prudent to diſpatch a ſecond embaſſy, in order to 
ſound their diſpoſitions, and to ſee if they would not incline- 
to ſome expedient for an amicable accommodation, and in the 


a 
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mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas, therefore, being 
'Aent to Rome, had ſeveral conferences with the principal citi- 
zens, and ſent preſents, in the name of the king, to t em and 
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a publick treaty with the king, 
preſs his ſatis faction with regard to them. , 
f When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, he 
them with the propoſals of his maſter, who offered to deliver 


their wives: but not one Roman would receive them. 
all replied, and even their wives, That when Rome had ma 
it would be time enough to Exe. 
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up his priſoners to the Romans without any ranſom, and to 
aid them in the conqueſt of all Italy; requiring, at the ſame 


time, no other return but their friendſhip, and a ſufficient ſe- 
curity for the Tarentines. Several of the ſenators ſeemed in- 


clinable to a peace; and this was no unreaſonable diſpoſition. 
They had lately been defeated in a great battle, and were on 
the point of hazarding another of much more importance. 


They had likewiſe reaſon to be apprehenſive of many fatal 
events; the forces of Pyrrhus having been conſiderably aug- 
mented by the junction of ſeveral of his Italian allies. 


* 
o 


The Roman courage, in this conjunQure, ſeemed. to want 
the animating ſpirit of the celebrated Appius Claudius, an 
iuſtrious ſenator, whoſe great age an 


loſs of fi ght had 


that the 
rhus, he 


obliged him to confine himſelf to his family, and retire from 

publick affairs. But when he underſtood, by the confuſed re- 
port which was then diſperſed through the 5 

ſenators were diſpoſed to accept the offers of Pyr 
cauſed himſetf to be carried into the aſſembly, which kept a 


profound ſilence, the moment he appeared. There the 


were on the point of de 


1 


ying 


venerable old man, whoſe: zeal for the honour of his country 
| ſeemed to have inſpired him with all his ancient vigour, made 
it evident, by reaſons equally ſolid and affecting, that They 
, by an infamous treaty, all 
the glory which Rome had ever acquired. Where,” ſaid he, 
with a warmth of noble indignation, © where is the ſpirit 
that ſuggeſted the bold language you once uttered, and 
„ whoſe accents rung through all the world; when you de- 
, clared, that if the great Alexander himſelf had invaded 
<. Italy, when we were young, and our fathers in the vigour 
of their age, he would never have gained the reputation of 
being invincible, but have added new luftre to the glory of 
Rome, either by his flight or death! Is it poſſible then, 
„that you ſhould now tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, 
_ + who has paſſed his days in cringing to one of the guards 
<= of that Alexander, and who-now wanders, like a wretched 
-£ adventurer, from country to country, to avoid the en 


emies 
66 | he 
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. order 4 9 yr a pence, took all the methods of a man of 


duct, with the form and conſtitution of their government; 


numerous inhabitants who filled t 


powerful as that which had been newly levied . e $615 


| Romans, among whom was Fabricius, who; as Cineas informed 


nours poſſible, The ambaſſadors, at their audience, ſaid every, 


ALEX ANDERS SUCCESSORS. 6 
c he has at home, and who has the infolence to p eyou” 
the conqueſt of Italy, with thoſe very troops who have not 
been abſe to ſecure him à ſmall tract of Macedonia?” He 

added many other things of the ſame nature, which awakened 
the Roman” brævery, and diſpelled the apprehenſions of the 
ſenators'; Who unamimquſly feturned this anſwer to Cineas 
Wut Pyrrbus ſhould firft revire from Ttaly 5 after which, if be 
Soil find himfelf difpaſed* for peace, hs might" ſend an enibaſſy to 
ſolicit it: but that, as long as he continua in arm in their - 
country, the Rimans would maintain the way i againſt him with © 
ledidifs "as" Lea... f 29Y 99944 
It is faid; that Cineas, during his continuance at Rome, in 


wiſdom and addreſs, to inform himſelf of the manners and 
cuſtoms of the Romans; their publick as well as privat con- 


and that he was induſtrious to obtain as exact an account az 
zoffible of the forces and revenues of the republick,. When 

e returned to Tarentum, he gave the king a- fuithful/ relation 
of all the diſcoveries he had made in his conferences with the 
principal men of Rome, and told him, among other particu” 
lars, That the ſenate ſeemed to him an afſembly of kings. A juſt 
and noble idea of that auguſt veg” Bl And with reſpect to the 
he ſtreets, and all parts of 
the country, he added, I greatly fear we ars fighting with: an 
hydra. Cineas, indeed, had ſome reaſon for! this remark, for 
the conſul Levinus had at that time-an armyãn the field twice 
as numerous as the firſt, and Rome had ſtill an infinite number 
of men capable of bearing arms, and forming many armies ds 


The return of Cineas to Tarentäm was immediately ſuc- 
ceeded by the arrival of ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus from: the 


the king, was highly eſteemed at Rome as a very virtuous man, 
and well experienced in military affairs, but that his fortune 
was extremely low. Pyrrhus received them with extraordi- 
nary marks of diſtinction, and treated them with all the ho- 


thing neceſſary in the preſent confuncture; and as they 
imagined his thoughts were elate by the victory he had ob- 
tained over their troops, they repreſented to him the viciſſi- 
tudes and inconſtancy of fortune, which no prudence of man 
could foreſee; that the greateſt overthrows in the field were 
incapable of ſinking the Roman fortitude, and * 
e | . A cou 


my 
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could never be alarmed at any little diſadyantage ; that the 


examples. of ſo many enemies as they had defeated, ſhould 


teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the enterpriſe he was forming; that 


he would find, at worſt, that they were enemies prepared to 


receive him, and in a capacity to defend themſelves. They 


concluded their remonſtrances with leaving it to his choice, 
either to receive a ranſom for their ſoldiers who were then his 
priſoners of war, or to exchange them for ſuch of his troops as 
the Romans had taken from him . 

% Pyrrhus, after a conſultation with his friends, anſwered 
the ambaſſadors to this effect. Romans, it is with an ill 
% grace you demand the priſoners 1 have taken from you, 
« as you intend to employ them 7 me, after your re- 
<«« fuſal of the peace I propoſed.” If our mutual intereſt had 


% been the ſubject of your attention, you never would have 


4 had recourſe to ſuch evaſions. Be it. your care to end, by 
* an amicable treaty, the war you are maintaining againſt 
. me and my allies, and I promiſe to reſtore you all my pri- 
. © ſoners, as well your citizens as your confederates, without 
4 the ranſom you offer me. If you reje& this condition, it 
is in vain for you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be 
6 88 upon to releaſe ſo great a number of ſoldiers.” 


hen he had returned this anſwer to the ambaſſadors, he | 
took Fabricius afide, and addreſſed him in the following 
manner. | As for you, Fabricius, I am ſenſible of your 


de merit. I am likewiſe informed that you are an excellent 
d general, and perfectly qualified for the command of an 
« army; that juſtice and temperance are united in your 
% character, and that you paſs for a perſon of conſummate 
virtue. But I am likewiſe as certain of your poverty; and 
« muſt confeſs, that fortune, in this particular alone, has 
% treated you with injuſtice, by miſplacing you in the claſs 
e of, indigent ſenators. In order, therefore, to ſupply that 


% ſole deficiency,. Lam ready to give you as much gold and 


« filver as will raiſe you above the richeſt citizen of Rome; 
„being fully perſuaded, T hat no expence can be more honourable 
%%% a prince than that which is employed in the relief of great 
*« men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead a life unworthy 


« of their virtue; and that this is the nobleſt purpoſerto which 


4 4 — can poſſibly devote his treaſures. At the ſame time, 
« I muſt defire you to believe, that I have no intention to 
« exact any unjuſt or diſhonourable ſervice: from you, as a 


. return, of gratitude... I expect nothing from you but 


« what is perfectly conſiſtent with your honour, and what 
„ will add to your authority and importance in your own 
7 | country. 

(>) Dionyf, Halic, Excerpt, Legat. p. 744-748. 
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<< eountry. Let me therefore conjure you to aſſiſt me with 
„ your credit in the Roman ſenate, which has hitherto aſ- 
« ſumed an air of too much inflexibility, with relation to the 


4e treaty I propoſed, and has never conſulted; the rules of -mo- - 
. deration in any reſpect. Make them ſenfible, I intreat you, 
that I have given my ſolemn word to aſſiſt the Tarentines, 


<«c. and other Greeks, who are ſettled in this part of Italy; 
« and that I cannot in honour abandon them on any account, 


«© and eſpecially as I am now at the head of a potent army 
é that has already gained me a battle. I muſt, however, 
cc acquaint you, that I am called by ſome preſſing affairs 
„„ to my own dominions; and this is the circumſtance which 
© makes me wiſh for peace with the greater ſolicitade. As: 
e to any other particulars, if my — as a king cauſes me 
« to be ſuſpected by the ſenate, beca 
c princes have openly violated the faith of treaties and alli- 


a number of other 


« ances, without the leaſt heſitation; | become my ſecurity 


3 yourſelf on this occaſion; aſſiſt me with your counſels in all 


c my proceedings, and command my armies under me. I 
« want a virtuous man, and a faithful friend; and you as 


<< much need a prince, whoſe liberalities may enable you. to 
* be more uſeful, and to do more good to mankind, - Let us, 
„„ therefore, conſent to render mutual aſſiſtance to each obher, | 


4 in all the future conjunctures of our lives.“ 1 
Pyrrhus having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, Fabricius, 
after a few moments ſilence, replied to him in theſe terms. 
It is needleſs for me to make any mention of the experience 
I may poſſibly have in the conduct of publick or private 


* 


« affairs, ſince you have been informed of that from others. 


„With reſpe& alſo to my poverty, you ſeem to be ſo well 


* acquainted with it, that it would be unneceſſary for me 


«« to aſſure you I have no money to improve, nor any ſlaves 


« from whom I derive the leaſt revenue: that my whole for- 


e tune conſiſts in a houſe of no conſiderable appearance; 


« and in a little ſpot of ground that furniſnes me wich 


“my ſupport. But if you believe my poverty. renders my 


* condition inferior to that of every other Roman, and that, 
«© while I am diſcharging the duties of an honeſt man, Iam 
the leſs conſidered, becauſe I happen not to be of the num- 


«© ber of the rich; permit me to acquaint you, that the idea 
« you conceive of me is not juſt ;- and that whoever may have 
„ inſpired you with that opinion, or you only ſuppoſe ſo 


, yourſelf, you are deceived to entertain it. Though I do 
« not poſſeſs riches, I never did imagine my indigence a pre- 
I judice to me, whether I conſider myſelf as a publick or a 
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« private 
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1 private perſon, Did my neceflitbus-ciroumfiances ever in- 
* duce my country to exclude me from thoſe glorious employ- 


S8 2 3 
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% ments, that are the nobleſt objects of the emulation of great 


& ſguls ?- I am” inveſted Wirk the higbeſt 1 niries; andilce | 
„ myſelf placed at the head of the moſt illuſtrious'embaſſies. 


I aſſiſt alſo at the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, and even the moſt 
& ſacred functions of divine worſnip are confided to my care. 
« Whenever the moſt important affairs are the ſubject of de- 
* Hberation; 1 hold my rank in councils, and offer my 


, opinion with as much freedom as another. I 'preferve 4 


er parity With the rieheſt and moſt powerful perſons: n the re- 
r publick; and if any cireumſtance cauſes me to complain, 
it is my receiving too much: Honour and applauſe from my 


2 fellow-citivens. | The empioymente 1 diſcharge coſt me 


nothing of mine, no more than any other Roman. Rome 
never reduces her citizens to a ruinous condition, by raiſing 
them to the magiſtracy. She gives all neceſſary ſupplies 
to thoſe ſhe employs in publiek ſtations, and beſtows them 
with liberality and magnificence. Rome, in this particular, 
differs from many other cities, where the publick is extremely 
* poor, and private perſons immenſely rich. We are all in 


a ſtate of affluence, as long as the republick is ſo; 'becauſe 


% We conſider her treaſures as our own. ' The rich and the 
«« poor are equally admitted to her employments, as ſhe judges 


„ them worthy of truſt, and ſhe knows no diſtinction between 
<< her citizens, but thoſe of merit and virtue. As to my par- 
* ticular affairs, I am fo far from repining at my fortane, 


ce that I think J am the happieſt of men when I compare my- 
« felf with the rich, and fits certain fatisfaRtion, and even 
<« pride, in that fortune. My little field, poor and infertile 
« as it is, ſupplies me with whatever I want, when I am 
cc careful to cultivate it as I ought,” and to lay up the fruits it 
produces. What canT want more? Every kind of food is 


« apreeabletomy 2late, when ſeaſoned by hunger: Idrink with | 


« delight When I thirſt, ' and I enjoy all the ſweetneſs of fleep 


<« when fatigued with toil. I content myſelf with an habit that 


* covers me from the rigours of winter; and of all the various 
« kinds of furniture neceffary for the ſame uſes, the meaneſt 
« 1s, in my ſenſe, the moſt commodious. I ſhould be un- 
<« reaſonable, unjuſt, ſhould I complain of fortune, whilſt 


< ſhe ſupplies me with all that nature requires. As to ſuper- 


«© fluities, I confeſs ſhe has not furniſhed me with any; but 
« then ſhe has not formed me with the leaſt deſire to enjoy 


| 0 them. Why ſhould I then complain? It is true, the want 


« of this abundance renders me incapable of relieving the 


« neceſſitous, 


Ty 
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< ,necefiitons,” which is the only advantage the rich may be 
« envied for enjoying. But when I impart to the republick, 

* and my friends,  fome portion of the little I poſſeſs, and 
<«« render my country all the fervices Iam capable of perform- 
ing; in a word, when I diſcharge all the duties incumbent 
on me to the beſt of my ability, wherein can my conſcience 
condemn me? If riches had ever been the leaſt part of my 
«<< ambition, I have ſo long been employed in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the republick, that I have had a thouſand opportu- 
„ nities of amaſſing great ſums, and even by jirreproachable 
«© methods. Could any man deſire one more favourable than 
that which occurred to me a few years ago? The conſular 
% dignity was conferred upon me, and F was: ſent againſt the 
„ Samnites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the head of a 
*© numerous army. We ravaged a large tract of land, and 
« defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles: we took many 
e flooriſhing and opulent cities by aſſault; I enriched the 

„whole army with their ſpoils; I returned every citizen 
© the money he had contfibuted to the expence of the war; 
_ << and after I had received the honours of a triumph, I brought 
e 400 talents into the es treaſury. After having 'neg- 
c teed ſo conſiderable a booty, of which Þ had full power 
to appropriate any part to myſelf; after having deſpiſed 
„ ſach immenſe riches ſo juſtly acquired, and ſacrificed the 
“ ſpoils of the enemy to the love of glory, in imitation of 
% Valerius Publicola, and many other great men; whoſe diſ- 
« intereſted generoſity of mind has raiſed the glory of Rome 
„ to ſo illuſtrious an height; would it e, me to 
66 of the gold and filver you offer me? What idea 
would the world entertain of me? And what an example 
« ſhould I ſet Rome's citizens? How could I bear their re- 
5 proaches? how even their looks at my return? Thoſe awful 
«« magiſtrates, our cenſors, who are appointed to inſpect our 
_ « diſcipline and manners with a vigilant eye, would they not 
t compel me to be accountable, in the view of all the world, 
for the preſents you ſolicit me to accept? You ſhall keep 
« then, if you pleaſe, your riches to yourſelf, and I my 
% poverty and my reputation.??: {iy VK =. .- E Dn 
I take it for granted, that the hiſtorian farniſhed Pyrrhus 
and Fabricius with theſe ſpeeches, but he has only painted 
their ſentiments, eſpecially thoſe of the latter, in ſtrong co- 
lours. For ſuch was the character of the Romans in thoſe 
glorious ages of the republick. Fabricius was really perſuaded, 
there was more glory and grandeur in being able to deſpiſe * 
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the gold of a king, than there Was in reigning over an em- 


pH 25 | | "I 
(i) Pyrrhus being defirous the next day to ſurpriſe the Ro- 


man ambaſſador, who had never ſeen an elephant, ordered 


the captain of thoſe animals to arm.the largeſt of them, and 
lead him to the place where he intended to converſe with Fa- 


bricius; the officer was then to place him behind a large 


hanging of tapeſtry, that he might be ready to make his ap- 


pearance at a certain ſignal. This was accordingly executed; 


and the ſign being given, the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, and 
preſented to view the enormous animal, who ſtretched out his 
trunk over the head of Fabricius, and.ſhook the apartment 
with a moſt: terrible cry. Fabricius, inſtead of diſcovering: 
the leaſt ſurpriſe or conſternation, turned very calmly to Pyr- 


_ rhus, and faid to him with a ſmile, Neither your gold yefterday,' 


nor your elephant to-day, alter me... - © | 

- Whilſt they were fitting at table in the evening, the con- 
verſation turned upon 2 variety of ſubjects; and after ſome 
conference on the affairs of Greece, and the ſeveral philoſo- 
phers of note, Cineas introduced the opinions of Epicurus, 
and ręlated the particular opinions of his diſciples, with re- 


ference to the gods, and the government of the world: de- 


claring, that e eee pleaſure as the end and ſovereign 
good of man, and 


eclined all dignities and employments, as 


deſtructive to happineſs. To this he added; that they never 
_ aſcribed to the divinity either love, or hatred, or wrath; but 
maintained, that he was entirely regardleſs of mankind ; and 


that they conſigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 
paſſed. all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an endleſs 
variety of delights and : pleaſures. The ſoft and voluptuous 


lives of the Tarentines might probably occaſion this diſcourſe; 
Whilſt Cineas was going on with this ſubject, Fabricius, to 


whom ſuch a doctrine was altogether new, cried out as loud as 
he was able, Great Hercules, may: Pyrrhus and the Sammites 


follow this doctrine, as long as they ſball make war with the Ro- 


mans! © | | | : | 
Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the manners of 


the ancients by thoſe which prevail in our age, would expect 


to hear the converſation between great warriors, at table, turn, 
not only on political ſyſtems, but points of erudition; for, 


at that time, philoſophical enquiries were conſidered as the 


principal part of learning? Are not ſach diſcourſes as theſe 


(i) Plut in Pyrrh. p.-395—397- 


: f Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum | gias opes poſſe contemnere. Sener. 
tepulit, majuſque regno judicavit re- Epiſfl. 129. | 


ſeaſoned 


17 
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ſeaſoned with improving reflections, and enlivened with 
ſprightly replies, equal at leaſt to thoſe table-converſations, 
which frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and 
are paſſed, without much expence of genius, in exclamations, 
worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of the proviſions, and 
the admirable flavour of the wines and other liquors? _. 
Pyrrhus was ſtruck. with ſo much admiration at the greatneſs. 
of Gal which he diſcovered in the Roman ambaſſador, and 
was ſo charmed with his manners and his wiſdom, that he 
became more impatient than ever to contract an alliance with 
his city. He therefore took him apart, and conjured him, a 
ſecond time, to mediate an accommodation between the two 
ſtates, and conſent to reſide at his court, where he ſhould hold 
the firſt rank among all his friends Tay 3 | 8 "FRY | PRE nor 
adviſe you to perfift in that requeſt, replied Fabricius, whiſper- 
ing in his POND a baile, and = ſeem to be but 72A , 
guainted with your own intereſt; for if thoſe who now honour 
and admire you ſhould once happen to know me, perhaps they might. 
be more defirous of having me for their king than yourſelf. __ 
The prince, inſtead of being offended at this reply, eſ- 
teemed-him the more. for making it, and would intruſt the 
priſoners with none but him, that he might be certain they, 
would be ſent back to him, after they had embraced their re- 
lations and friends, and celebrated the Saturnalia, in caſe the 
ſenate ſhould continue averſe to a peace. They were accord- 
ingly ſent to him at the expiration of the feſtival, the ſenate; 
e every priſoner to return to Pyrrhus, upon pain 
at Hhe ggg. is <5 5 I A / SE * 
The command of the army being conferred, on Fabricius 
the following year, an unknown perſon. came into his camp, 
with a letter from the 97 2. hyſician, Who offered to take 
1 Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Romans would promiſe him a 
recompence proportionable to the ſervice he ſhould render 
them, by putting an end to ſo deſtructive a war without any 
danger to — — Fabricius, who always retained the 
ſame probity and juſtice“, even in time of war, which fur- 
niſhes ſo many pretexts for departing from them, and as he 
knew there were ſome rights which ought: to be preſerved in- 
violable, even with enemies themſelves, was ſtruck with a juſt 


horror at ſuch a propoſal: and as he would not ſuffer the king 


13 


* Ejuſdem animi fuit, auro non q nocentem; qui aliquod eſſe crederet. 
vinci, veneno non vincere. Admi- etiam in hoſte nefas; qui in ſumma 
ti ſumus ingentem virum, quem | paupertate quam ſibi Ness fecerat, 
bu regis, non contra regem promiſſa | non aliter refugit divitias quam vene- 
flexiflent ; boni exempli/ tenacem num. Senec. Epiſt. 120. 89 
quod difficillimum eſt, in bello in- {, | | 


% 


* 


His letter was conteived in theſe terms & 


battle ere e 
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 t6 conquer im with gold, he'thought it would be- infamous 
in himſelf to conquer the king by poiſon“ After ſome con- 


ference, therefore, with his colleague Emilius, he wrote a 
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virtue aud bonoun, at the ſane time "that you repoſe entire con- 
farnce in the wort of en.” Th | | 
re/alts more from bus abet for oar/elves than for you; for we 
were unwilling that” your” death ſpould"give the world occaſion to 


 defame us; and would not have it imagined that we had recourſe 

ro treachery, through dſpair of terminating this war happily & 
MFR , ße , e ens 
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* 
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De having reedived Als kast and finding it to be a 
true repreſentation of the fact, cauſed his phyſician to be 
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Puniſted, and ſent back Alf His priſpners to the conſul without 
_ ranſom, as a teſtimonial of his gratitude to Fabricius and the 


Romans. He likewiſe deputed Cineas to negociate a peace; 


but the Romans, who would never accept either a favour 


from their enemy, or à recompence for hot committing the moſt 
execrable piece of injuſtice, were not averſe to receiving the 


Prifoners: they however returned an equal number of Taren- 
tines and Samnites, as an equivalent; hüt as to the treaty of 


pacification, they would not permit Cineas to mention it, till 
Pyrrhus had returned to Epirus in the fame fleet that landed 
him and his troops in Italy. But as his affairs made a ſecond 
ry, he aſſembled his army, and attacked the 

Romans near the city of Aſeulumn. 
The troops fought with great obſtinacy on both ſides, and 
the victory continued doubtful till the cloſe! of the battle. 
Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the action, having been driven 
into places impracticable to the cavalry, and againſt a river 
very difficult, as well in regard to its banks as marſhes on the 


ſides of it, was treated very rudely by the enemy, and loſt a 


8 number of his men. But having at laſt diſengaged him- 
elf from that diſadvantageous ſituation, and regained the 


* 


plain, where heicould make uſe of his elephants, he advanced 
againſt the Romans with the greateſt impetuoſity, his . 
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| being all in good order and well cloſed ; and as he met wi 
. a vigorous reſiſtance, the ſlaughter became, very great, 4nd he 
himſelf was wounded, . He, however, had difpoſed his ele- 
phants ſo judiciouſſy, that they broke through the Roman in- 
fantry in ſeveral quarters,  notwithflanding which they till 
maintained their ground. The two armies, fired with im- 
placable rage, exerted the utmoôſt efforts that 8 could 
inſpire, and did not ceaſe fighting till night parted them. 
The loſs wWwas almoſt equal on bach fides, and amounted, to 
, ' bs N r {3 ia FJ SOT] | * 
15,000. men in the Whole. The Romans were the firſt who 
retreated, and gained their camp, which was near the field of 
battle. The advantage, therefore, ſeemed to remain with 
Pyrrhus, who continued longeſt in the field ; but when one 
of his officers came to congratulate him on his victory, F abe 
gain ſuch another, re led f | 7 by; 


he, we are inevitably ruined, And 

as he had really loſt his-belt troops and bravelt, officers, he Was 
very ſenſible of his inability to bring another army into the 

field againſt the Romans, Whoſe very defeat inſpired them 
with new vigour and ardour to continue the war.. 

(#) While he-was revolving theſe melancholy thoughts in 
his mind; and had the mortification to ſee himſelf in à manner 
deſtitute of all reſource, and incapable of recurring to any 
honourable expedient to diſenga © himſelf from an enterprize 
he had undertaken. too Nec a dawn of hope and 
good fortune inſpired, him with new-reſolution.” A deputa- 
tion was ſent to him, at that critical juncture, from Sicily, : 

with a commiſſion to deliver ae, ne and the 

/ 


2 


city of the Leontines, into his poſſeſſion; C and to implore 
the aſſiſtance of his arms to drive the Carthaginians from their 
iſland, and deliver them from their tyrants. Several couriers 
from Greece alſo arrived at his camp at the ſame time, he 
form him that Ceraunus had been Lille in a battle wht, the | 
Gauls in Maeedonia, and that this Eingdom ſeemed to invite 
him to aſtepd. to; the there. CEE 
Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplexity. A mo- 
ment before he was deſtitute of all hape, and now it flowed 
fo faſt upon him, that he was at a loſs to determine which offer 
he ought to prefer. But after a long deliberation, an, when 
he had maturely weighed the reaſons. that offered themſelves 
on both ſides, he -refolved for Joly: | Which woüld open 
him a paſſage into Africa, and conduct him to a more ample 
GE ts 2 8 harveſt 
V Plut in Pyrrh. p. 397, 398. Pauſan. I. i. p. 22, Juſtin, I. zvidis 
c. 2. & I. xxiii. e, 3. () A. M. 3726, Ant. J. C. 278. „ 
* Per damna, per des, ab ipſſo + 1 1 
Ducit opes a nimumque fenro,. Hera. 
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harveſt of glory. In conſequence of this reſolution, he im- 


mediately diſpatched Cineas to treat with the cities, and gave 
them aſſurances of his ſpeedy arrival; he then embarked for 
Sicily, after he had left a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, not- 


withſtanding the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the 


mortification to fee themſelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and 
reduced at the ſame time to a ſtate of flavery by his troops. 
When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became maſter 
of Syracuſe, which was delivered up to him by Soſtratus“, who 
then governed that city, and by Thenon, who commanded in 
the citadel. He alſo received money from them out of the 
/publick treaſury, and about 200 ſhips, which facilitated his 
conqueſt of all Sicily. His infinuating and affable behaviour 
at his firſt arrival gained him the hearts of all the people; and 
as he had then an army of zo, ooo foot, and 5000 horſe, with 
a fleet of 200 ſail, he diſpoſſeſſed the Carthaginians of their 
ſettlements on that iſland, and obliged them to evacuate the 
city of Eryx, which was the ſtrongeſt of all their places there, 


and the beſt furniſhed with people for its defence : he alfo de- 


feated, in a great battle, the inhabitants of Meſſina, who were 
called Mamertines , and whoſe frequent irraptions infeſted all 
Sicily, and entirely demoliſhed all their fortreſſes. 


The rapid progreſs of his arms terrified the Carthaginians, 
who were now diveſted of all their acquiſitions in Sicily, ex- 


cept the ſingle city of Lilybzum ; and they ſent to purchaſe 
peace and his friendſhip with money and ſhips. But as he 


aſpired to much * things, he anſwered them, that the 
otain what they deſired would be to abandon 
Sicily, and conſent to Jet the Libyan ſea be the boundary be- 


tween them and the Greeks, He intended to beſtow Sicily 
on his ſon Helenus, as a kingdom to which he had a right by 
birth, this prince being his fon by the daughter of Agathocles; 
and he propoſed to give his ſon Alexander the kingdom of 
Italy, w *4 


he looked upon as a certain conqueſt. 
A continued ſeries of proſperity, and the numerous forces 
under his command, had raifed his hopes ſo high at that time, 


that he thought of nothing but accompliſhing the great views 
that had drawn him into Sicily; the firft and principal of 
which was the conqueſt of Africa. He had a ſufficient number 
of veſſels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners ; in 


q 


N | order 
Hie it called Sefifliratus by Dionyſius made themſelves maſters of Meſſina, into 


, " Halicarnaſſeus. which they bad been received, they re- 


+ The cord fegnifies martial, becauſe | tained their own name there, though thet 


| They were a wery warlike people. They | of the city was not changed, 
originally came from Italy, and baving | Rt eee ro 


changed into an inſolent and tyrannical ſway, which firſt drew 
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order, therefore, to obtain that ſupply, he obliged the cities 

to furniſh him with men, and ſeverely puniſhed thoſe that 
neglected to obey his orders. 15 

n conſequence of theſe proceedings, his power was ſoon 


upon him the hatred of the family and friends of Agathocles, 
whom he deprived of all the fortunes they had received from 
that prince, and beſtowed them upon his own creatures. (m In 
contempt of the cuſtoms of that country, he alſo conferred 
the firſt dignities, and the government of the cities, on his 
guards and centurions, whom he continued in the magiſtracy 
as long as he thought proper, and without any regard to the 
time preſcribed by the laws. And-as to all judicial proceed- 
ings, with reſpect to private property, and other affairs of that 
nature, he either decided them by his own arbitrary ſentence, 
or left them to the determination of his courtiers, whoſe ſole 
views were to enrich themſelves by ſordid gain, and live in all 
manner of luxury, profuſion, and debauchery... 
A conduct ſo oppreflive and different from that by which 
he at firſt had ſo well ſucceeded, could not fail to ahenate the 
affection of the people from him; and when he became ſenſible 
that he was . hated, and that the Sicilians, exaſpe- 
rated at his odious government, were ſolicitous to ſhake off 
che yoke, he placed in moſt of the cities ſuch garriſons as he 
knew were at his devotion, under pretext that the Cartha- 
ginians were preparing to invade him. He alſo ſeized the 
moſt illuſtrious citizens of each city, and cauſed them to be 
wa to death, after he had charged them with treaſonable con- 
iracies. Of this number was Thenon, the commander of 
the citadel: and all the important ſervices he had rendered 
the king of Epirus did not ſuffice to"exempt him from fo cruel 
a policy; though it was allowed that he had contributed more 
than any other perſon to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. He 
alſo reſolved to have Softratus ſeized ; but as he had ſome 
ſuſpicion of what was intended againſt him, he found means 
to quit the city. A prince hazards all things when he loſes 
the affection of his people, which is the ſtrongeſt tie that unites 
them to their ſovereign. The ſame barbarous and unjuſt 
treatment of the principal citizens of Syracuſe, who had con- 
_ duced moſt to the progreſs of his power in that iſland, ren- 
dered him entirely odious and inſupportable to the Sicilians. 
Such was the character of Pyrrhus : his vigorous conduct in 
the enterprizes he undertook facilitated his conqueſt of lde. 
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160 Dionyſ, Halle. in Excerpt, p. 57% 
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doms and provinees, but he wanted art to preſerve them. 
__ The averſion which the cities conceived againſt him was fo 
x great, that ſome of them entered into a league with the Car- 
2 and others with the Mamertines, in order to de- 
N 107 Im. IS x4 x 21 METRES N . b . 7 
At this juncture, when he beheld nothing but new inſur- 
rections and revolts kindling all around, he received letters 
from the Samnites and Tarentines, which informed him that 
they had been diſpoſſeſſed of all their lands, and were then 
ſnut up in their cities, where it would be impoſſible for them 
to ſuſtain the war, unleſs he would haſten to their aſſiſtance. 
Theſe letters arrived at a proper time for affording him an 
honourable: pretext for his departure, and preventing it from 
appearing a flight from Sicily, as if he deipaired of ſuceeed- 
ing any longer an that iſlan aaa. 
As he was embarking at Syracuſe, the Carthaginians at- 
tacked him in ſuch, a manner, as obliged him to fight, in the 
very port, againſt thoſe Barbarians, where he loſt ſeveral of 
= - his chips. This, however, did not prevent him from {ailing 
to Italy with thoſe that remained; but upon his arrival there, 
he found a great body of Mamertines, who had paſſed thither 
bpbpefore him, to the number of near 19,000 men, and greatly 
incommoded his march, by frequently haraſſing his troops, 
| and making repeated attaeks upon his Soho atk 3 
. Livy, and Dionyſius of HFalicarnaſſeus, tells us one 
seircumſtance not very much to the honour of Pyrrhus's me- 
mory. in Loecris was a celebrated temple, conſecrated to 
i Proſerpine, and held in the greateſt veneration by all the in- 
Wl Habitantsof that country, as well as by ſtrangers; and no one 
| had ever preſumed to-violate it, though it was certain that 
immenſe treaſutes were depoſited. within it: (e Pyrrhus, 
who then wanted money extremely, was not ſo ſernpulous, 
but carried off all the riches of that goddeſs; and lodged 
them in his ſhip. The next day, if hiſtory may be credited, 
his fleet was ſhattered by a violent tempeſt, and all the veſſels 
that were loaded with theſe rich and ſacred ſpoils were caſt 
upon the coaſt, of Locris. This proud; prince, ſays Livy, 
being convinced by this cruel diſaſter that che gods Mere not 
imaginary. beings; cauſed all the treaſures to be replaced in 
the tempie with the utmoſt devotion, - Fhe goddeſs, however, 
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Hf (n) Plut. in Pytrb...p. 3997 Pauſan, 1. i. p. 22: Juſtin. 1. xxiii. c. 3. 
.(@) Liv. I. Xxix. -n. 18. ionyſ. Halicarn. in Excerp. p. 54a. 
t ad devincenda regna invictus | debit acquirere imperia, quam re- 
habebatur, ita devictus acquiſitiſque tinere. Juſtine J. XxV. c. 4. 
celeriter caxebat: tanto melius ſtu- 15 
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was not appeaſed by this involuntary reſtitution; and the 
author who relates this event repreſents this impious ſacrilege 
as the cauſe of all the future calamities which happened to 
Pyrrhus, and particularly of the unfortunate death which put 

an end to his enter prizes. . 268g 1 
s Pyrrhus, after he had ſuffered by this tempeſt, arrived 
at Tarentum with 20, ooo foot, and 3000 horſe, and When he 
had reinforced them with the beſt troops he could find in that 
city, he advanced, by long marches, againſt the Romans, who 
were. encamped in the country of the Samnites. 
This people retained a ſecret reſentment againſt Pyrrhus, 
for deſerting them, when he undertook his expedition into 
Sicily ; for which reaſon he was joined by very few of their 
troops. This, however, did:not prevent him from dividing 
his army into two bodies ; one of — he ſent into Lucania, to 
oppoſe the conſul who was there at that time, and to render 
him incapable of aſſiſting his colleague : the other he led him- 
ſelf againſt Manius Curius, the other conſul, who had in- 
trenched himſelf in a very advantageous poſt, near the city of 
Beneventum, where he waited for the ſuccours that were ad- 
vancing to him from Lucania. | RAY ST WON 
Pyrrhus haſtened, as much as poſſible, to attack this laſt, 
before the other had joined him; and with this view he ſe- 
lected his beft troops, with ſuch: of his elephants as were 
ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice in the field; after which he 
an his march about the cloſe of the ene in order to 
ſurprize the conſul in his camp. The enemy, however, diſ-- 
covered him the next morning, as he was deſcending the 
mountains; and Manius, having marched out of his intrench- 
ments with a body of troops, fell upon the firſt he met. Theſe 
he ſoon put into confuſion, and obliged them to have recourſe 
to flight, which ſpread univerſal terror among the reſt, great 
won of whom were flain, and even ſome of the elephants 
taken. | | ak . \ 1 2 
This ſucceſs emboldened Manius to draw all his troops out 
of their entrenchments, in order to combat in the open plain. 
One of his wings had the advantage, at the beginning of the 
battle, and puſhed their enemies with great vigour ; but the 
other was overthrown” by their elephants, and driven back to 
their camp. In this emergency, ho ſoar for the troops he had 
left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, and who were 
all freſh and under arms. Theſe forces advanced in the critical 
moment, and with their pikes and darts compelled the ele- 
phants to turn their backs and fall upon their own battalions ; ' 
12 (b A. M. 3730. Ant. J. C. 274. 
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which created ſuch a general confuſion, that the Romans at 


laſt obtained a compleat victory, which, in ſome ſenſe, was 
of no lefs value to them than their future conqueſt of all na- 


tions. For the intrepidity they-difcovered in this engagement, 


and the gallant actions they performed in all the battles they 
_ fcught with ſuch an enemy as Pyrrhus, inereaſed their repu- 


tation, as well as their fortitude and confidence in their own 


bravery, and cauſed them to be conſidered as invincible; 
This victory over Pyrrhus rendered them indiſputable maſters 


of all Italy between the two ſeas; and this acquiſition was 


loon ſuceęeded by the wars with Carthage, in which, having 
at laſt ſubdued that potent rival, they no longer beheld any 
ower in a condition to oppoſe t nem. 


initbis manner did Pyrebus And mimfelf fallen frm all the | 


bigh hopes he had conoeived, with relation to Italy and Sicily, 
after he had conſumed ſix whole years in thoſe wars, and en- 
tirely ruined his own affairs. It muſt be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that he preſerved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidft 
all theſe diſgraces; and his experience in military affairs, with 
his valour and intrepidity, cauſed him always to paſs for the 
firit of all the kings and generals of his time. But whatever 
he acquired by his great exploits he ſoon loſt by his vain 
hopes; for his impatience to purſue what he had not yet at- 
tained rendered him incapable of preſerving what was already 
in his poſſeſſion. This diſpoſition of his made Antigonus 
compare him to a man who threw good caſts at tables, but 
Ned len very il. A e fo 
- (4) He at length returned to Epirus, with 8000 fobt, and 


' $90 horſe; but as his revenues were not ſufficient for the ſub- 


j iſtence of theſe troops, he was induſtrious to find out ſome 


ne war for their ſupport ; and having received a reinforce- 


ment of ſome Gauls who joined him, he threw himſelf into 
Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. His intention 
was only to ravage the country, and carry off a great booty; 
but when he had once made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities, 
without any difficulty, and had alſo ſeduced 2000 of Antigo- 


nus's ſoldiers over to his party, he indulged the moſt exalted 
hopes, marched againſt Antigonus himſelf, attacked him in 


the 'defites, and put his whole army into diſorder. A large 

body of other Gauls, who formed the rear guard of Antigonus, 

courageoufly ſuſtained his efforts for ſome time, and the en- 

counter grew very warm; but moſt of them were at laſt cut to 

pieces; and thoſe who commanded the elephants, being ſur- 

rounded by his troops, ſurrendered themſelves rr e 
1 : _ dehvere 


(70 Plut, in Pyrrh; p. 400, Pauſan, l. i. c. 23. Juſtin, I. xxv. c. 3. 
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delivered up the elephants. The Macedonian phalanx was 
all that now remained ; but the troops who com poſed this corp 
were ſtruck with terror and confuſion at the defeat of their rear 

uard. Pyrrhus, perceiving that they ſeemed to refuſe fight - 

ing him, ſtretched: out his hand to the commanders; and other 
cers, and called each of them by. his name. This expe- 
dient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, who was 
obliged to have recourſe to flight, in order to preſerve ſonie 
of the maritime places in their obedience to him. 
Puyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, as may 


be judged by the following inſcription on the ſpoils which he 


conſecrated to the Itonian * Minerva. Pyrrhus, king f the * 
Molofffans, conjecrates to the Itonian Minerva theſe backlers of the . © 
frerce Gauls, after he had defeated the whole army of Antigonus. : 
Let no one be ſurpriged at this event. - The deſcendants of Aacus | 
are ftill as they originally were, perfectly brave and valiant; | |. 
Pyrrhus, after this victory, made himſelf maſter of all the 
cities of Macedonia, and particularly of Æge r, whoſe in- / 
habitants he treated with great ſeverity, and garriſoned their 
city witk part of his Gauls, a people as inſatiable and rapa- 
cious after money as àny nation that was ever in the world. 
The moment they took poſſeſſion of the city, they began with 
plundering the tombs of the Macedonian kings, whoſe remains 
were depoſited there. They alſo carried off all the riches in- 
cloſed in thoſe monuments, and, with ſacrilegions inſolence, 
ſcattered the aſhes of thoſe princes in the air. Pyrrhus lightly ' 
paſſed over this infamous action; either becauſe the important 
affairs he then had upon his hands engaged his whole atten- - 
tion, or that his prefling occaſion for the ſervice of theſe Bar- 
barians rendered him unwilling to alienate their affection from 
him, by too ſtrict an enquiry into this proceeding, which 
would make it neceſſary for him to puniſh the delinquents : 
ſo criminal a connivance ſunk him very much in the opinion 
of the Macedonians. 2 e * 
(r). Though his affairs were not eſtabliſhed on ſo ſecure a 
foundation as to give him juſt teaſons to be void of apprehen- - 
ſion, he e new hopes, and engaged in new enterprizes. 
Cleonymus, the Spartan, came to ſolicit him to march his 
r A- M. 3735, Ant. J. C. 271. Plut in Pyrrh. p. 400403. Pau- 
ſan. I. i. p. 23, 24. & l. iii. p. 168. Juſtin, I. xxv. c. 4. | | 
* Minerva wv2s called Itonia, from I the paſſage before us: the other avas id 
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Irons, the ſon of Amph&yion, and ſhe | Battia, near Coronea. | | 
bd i909 temples dedicated to ber under | | + A city of Macedonia, on the ri, 
this name; one in Theſſaly, near La- Haliacmang 8 ang He 
a, which 4was the ſame with that ii 
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army againſt Lacedzmonia,” and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to 
that propoſal. -'This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cleo- 
menes, his father, who was King of Sparta, had two ſons ; 
Acrotates, and Cleonymus. The former, who was the eldeſt, 
died before his father, and left a ſon named Areus. After 
the death of the old king, a diſpute, with relation to the ſove- 
reignty, aroſe between Areus and Cleonymus; and as this 
latter ſeemed to be a man of a violent and deſpotic diſpoſition, 
the conteſt was decided in favour of Areus. Cleonymus, 
when he was much advanced in age, eſpouſed a very beautiful 
woman, whoſe name was Chelidonida, the daughter of Leo- 
tychidas. This young lady conceived a violent paſſion for 
Acrotates, the ſon of king Areus, who was very amiable, finely . 
Thaped, and in the flower of his youth. This circumſtance ren- 
dered her marriage not only a very melancholy, but diſnonourable 
affair to her huſband Cleonymus, who was equally tranſported 
with love and jealouſy ; for his diſgrace was public, and every 
Spartan acquainted with the contempt his wife entertained for 
bim. Animated, therefore, with a burning impatience to 
avenge himſelf at once.on his partial citizens and his faithleſs 
Wife, he prevailed with Pyrrhus to march againſt Sparta, with 
an army of 25,000 foot, 2000 horſe, and twenty-four ele- 
phants. 3 | 
Theſe great preparations for war made it immediately evi- 
dent, that Pyrrhus was more intent. to conquer Peloponneſus 
for himſelf, than to make Cleonymus maſter of Sparta. This, 
indeed, he ſtrongly diſavowed in all his diſcourſe; for when 
the Lacedæmonians fent ambaſſadors to him, during his reſi- 
dence at Megalopolis, he aſſured them that no hoſtilities were 
intended by him againſt Sparta, and that he only came to re- 
Kore liberty to thoſe cities which Antigonus poſſeſſed in that 
country. He even declared to them, that he deſigned to ſend 
his youngeſt children to Sparta, if they would permit him ſo 
to do, that they might be educated in the manners and diſci- 
pline of that city, and have the advantage, above all other 
Lines and princes, of being trained up in ſo excellent a 
ſchool. „ 5 3 
With theſe flattering promiſes he amuſed all ſuch as pre- 
ſented themſelves to him in his march; but thoſe perſons muſt 
be very thoughtleſs and imprudent who place any confidence 
Ain the language of politicians, with whom artifice and deceit 
aſs for wiſdom, and faith for weakneſs and want of judgment. 
Pyribbs had no ſooner advanced into the territories of Sparta, 
than he began to ravage and plunder all the country around 
kim. . | TIE 
| He 
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who had no ſuſpicion of a ſiege, and of the abſence of king 


rallel to the enemy's camp, in orderito oppoſe: their approaches. 
to the city, by placing troops along that work: but, as the 


2s. they were retiring from the trench they had made, they 


hy 


ä 
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He arrived in the evening before Lacedæmon, which Cleo- 
nymus deſired him to attack without a moment's delay, that 
they might take advantage of the confuſion of the inhabitants, 


Areus, who was gone to Crete to aſſiſt the Gortynians. The 

helots, and friends of Cleonymus, werè ſo confident of ſuc- 
ceſs, that they were then actually preparing his houſe for his- 
reception ang perſuaded he would ſup that very night with 
Pyrrhus, But this prince, Who looked upon the conqueſt of 

the city as inevitable, deferred the aſſault till the next morn- 
ing. That delay ſaved Sparta, and ſhewed that there are 
favourable and deciſive moments which muſt be ſeized imme- 
diately, and which, once neglected, never return. 


When night came, the Lacedæmonians deliberated on the 
expediency of ſending their wives to Crete, but were oppoſed - 
by them in that point: one among them, in particular, whoſe - 
name was Archidamia, ruſhed into the ſenate with a drawn 
ſword, and after ſhe. had uttered her complaints, in the name 
of the reſt, demanded of the men Who were there aſſembled, 
Mbat could be their inducement to entertain, fo bud an opinion ef 
them, as to imugiue tbey would conſent to liue after the deſtructiou 
of Sparta ß. ee, 1 
The ſame council gave drrections for opening a trench pa- 


abſence of their king, and the ſurprze with which they were 
then ſeized, prevented them from raiſing a ſufficient number 
of men to form a front equal to that of the enemy, and engage. 
them in the er field, they reſolved to ſnut themſelves up as - 
ſecure as poſſible, by adding to each extremity of the ditch a 
kind of intrenchment, formed by a barricade of carriages, 
ſunk in the earth, up;to the axle-trees of the wheels, that by 
theſe means they might check the impetuoſity of the elephants, , 
and prevent the 9 —ůů— in flank. 
While the men were employed in this work, their wives and 
daughters came to join them:; and after they had exhorted 
thoſe who were appointed for the encounter to take ſome re- 
28 the night laſted, they proceeded to meaſure the 
length of the wer, and took in the third part of it for their 
own "ſhare in the work, which they compleated before day. 
The trench wus nine feet:in breadrh, ſix in depth, and 900 


When. day appeared, und the enemies began to be in mo- 
tion, thoſe women preſented arms to all the young men, and, 


. exhorted 


— 
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:exhorted: them to behave in a gallant manner; intreating 
them, at the ſame time, to conſider how glorious it would be 
for them to conquer in the fight of their country, and breathe 
their laſt in the arms of their mothers and wives, after they 
had proved "themſelves worthy of Sparta by their valour. 
When Chelidonida, in particular, retired with the reft, ſhe 
_ prepared a cord, which ſhe intended ſhould be the fatal inftru- 
ment of her death, to prevent her from falling into the hands 
of her huſband, if the city ſhould happen to be taken. 
Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head of his in- 
Fantry, to attack the Spartan front, who waited for him on 
the other fide of the trench, with their bucklers cloſely joined 

together. The trench was not only very difficult to be paſſed, 

-but:the foldiers of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge 
of it, nor maintain a good footing, becauſe the earth, which 
Had been newly thrown up, eaſily gave way under them. 
When his ſon Ptolemy ſaw this inconvenience, he drew out 
2000 Gauls, with a fele& band of Chaonians, and filed off 
along the trench to the place where the carriages were diſpoſed, 
in order to open a paſſage for the reſt of the troops. But theſe 

were ranged ſo thick, and ſunk to ſuch a depth in the earth, 

as rendered his deſign impracticable. Upon which the Gauls 
..endeavoured to furmount this difficulty, by difengaging the 
wheels, in order to draw the carriages into the ling 
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Ihe young Acrotates was the firſt who ſaw the danger, and 
immediately ſhot through the city with 300 ſoldiers. | Having 
taken a large compaſs, he.poured upon the rear of Ptolemy's 
troops, without being diſcovered in his approach, becauſe he 
advanced through hollow ways. Upon this ſudden attack, 
ds their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown into diſ- 
order, they crowded and preſſed upon each other, and moſt 

. ef them rolled into the datch, and fell around the chariots. 
In a word, after a long encounter, which coſt them a vaſt 
: quantity of blood, they were repulſed, and obliged to have 
 +xecourſe to flight. . The old men, and moſt of the women, 
| Kood on the other fide of the trench, and beheld with admi- 
ration the undaunted (bravery of Acrotates. As for him, 
. eovered with blood, andexulting from his victory, he returned 
to his poſt amidſt the univerfal apphuſe of the Spartan women, 
who extolled his valour, and envied, at the ſame time, the 


glory and happineſs of Chelidonida : an evident proof that 


dhe Spartan Jadies were not extremely delicate in point of 
_. *onjugal chaſtity. TT RES Jo . 
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very much; particularly Phyl 


The battle was ſtill hotter along the edge of the ditch; 
where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was defended by the 
Lacedzmonian infantry: the Spartans fought with es 
intrepidity, and ſever; —_— them diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
ius, who, after having oppoſed 
the enemy for a conſiderable time, and killed, with his own 
hand, all thoſe who attempted to. force a  pafſage where he 


fought ;. — Wer at laſt, faint with the many. wounds 
he had received, 
he called to one of the officers who commanded: at that poſt, 


and the large quantity of blood he had loſt, 
and after having reſigned his place to him, he retired a few 


* 


paces, and fell down dead amidſt his country men, that the 


enemies might not be maſters of his body. 


Night obliged. both parties to diſcontinue the en gement e 
But — x TE The 


e next morning it was renewed by break of 


Lacedæmonians defended themſelves with new efforts of ardor 


and bravery, and even the women would not forfake them, 
but were always at hand to furniſh arms and refreſhments to 
ſuch as wanted them, and alſo to aſſiſt in carrying off the 


_ wounded. The Macedonians were indefatigable in their en- 
deavours to fill up the ditch with yaſt quantities of wood, 


and other materials, which they threw upon the arms and 


dead bodies; and the Lacedæmonians redoubled their ardour 


to prevent their effecting that deſign. ' | | 


But while the latter were thus employed a Pyrrhus badet 
himſelf a paſſage at the place where the chariots had been 


diſpoſed, and puſhed forwards full ſpeed to the city. Thoſe 


who defended this poſt, ſent up loud cnes, which were an- 
anſwered by diſmal ſhrieks from the women, who ran from 


place to place in the utmoſt conſternation. Pyrrhus ſtill 
advanced, and bore down all who oppoſed him. He was now 
within a ſmall diſtance of that city, when a ſhaft from a 
Cretan bow pierced his horſe, and made him ſo furious, that 


he ran with his maſter into the very midſt of the enemies, and 


fell dead with him to the ground. Whilſt his friends crowded 
about him, to extricate him from the danger he was in, the 
Spartans advanced in great numbers, and, with their arrows, 


repulſed the Macedonians beyond the trenck. 


. © Pyrrhus then cauſed a general retreat to be ſounded, im ex- 


pedctation that the Lacedæmonians, who had loſt a great num 


ber of men, and were moſt of them wounded, would be in- 


elined to ſurrender the city, which was then: reduced to the 

laſt extremity, and ſeemed - incapable of ſuſtaining a new _ 
attack. But at the very-inftant when every thing ſeemed de- 
.: fperate, ane of the generals of Antigonius arrived. from Corinth, 
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with a very conſiderable body of foreign troops; which had 
ſcarce HL the city before kin — appeared with 200 
foot, which he had brought from Crete. 

I bheſe two reinforcements, which the Lacedzmonians re- 
ceived the ſame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, and add new 
ardour to his ambition. He was ſenfible, that it would be 

more glorious for him to take the city in ſpite of its new de- 
fenders, and in the very fight of its king; but, after he had 
made ſome attempts to that effect, and was convinced that he 
Mould gain nothing but wounds, he deſiſted from his enter - 
prize, and began to ravage the country, with an intention to 

Paſs the winter there; but he was diverted from this deſign 

dy a new ray of hope, which ſoon drew him off to anothesn 

| (s) -Ariſtzas, and Ariſtippus, two of the principal citizens 

of Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that city. The 
latter of theſe was deſirous of ſupporting himſelf by the fa- 

- , your and protection of Antię nus; — Ariſtæus, in order 
to fruſtrate his deſign, immediately invited Pyrrhus to eſpouſe 
his party. The king of Epirus, always ſond of new motions, 

conſidered his victories as — to greater advantages; 
and thought his defeats /furniſhed him with indiſpenſable 
reaſons for entering upon a new war, to repair his loſſes. 
Neither good nor ill ſuceęſs, therefore, could inſpire him with 
a diſpoſition for tranquillity ; for which reaſon he had no 

Toner given audience to the courier of Ariſtzas, than he 

=_ - beganihis march to Argos. King Areus formed ſeveral am- 

| buſcades to deſtroy him by the way, and having poſſeſſed him- 

| ſelf of the moſt difficult paſſes, cut to pieces the Gauls and 

— _Moloſtans, who formed his rear guard. Ptolemy, who had 
* been detached by Pyrrhus, his father, to ſuecour that guard, 
was killed in the engagement, upon which his troops diſ- 
banded and fled. "The Lacedæmonian cavalry, commanded 
by Evalcus, an officer of great reputation, purſued them with 
ſioo much ardour, that he inſenſibly advanced to a great diſtance 

o_ his infantry, who were incapable of keeping up with 
Pyrrhus being informed of his ſon's death, which affected 
him with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, immediately led up the Moloflian 
cavalry againſt = purſuers; and throwing himſelf among 
their thickeſt troops, made ſuch a laughter of the Lacedzmo- 
nians, as in a moment covered him with blood. He was al- 
ways intrepid and terrible in battles; but on this K 

N a | 4 | 4 | ” when 
} fs) A,M. 3733. Ant. J. 'C. 271. Plut. in Pyrrh. p · 403—406. 

| Pauſan. I. i. p. 24. Juſtin, I. xxv. c. 5. | 
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when grief and revenge gave a new edge to his courage, he 
even Arpaſſed himſelf. and effaced the luſtre of his conduct 
in all former battles, by the ſuperior valour and intrepidit 
which he ain pe 


after having been in great danger himſelf. He then ſprung 
from his horſe, and made a — ſlaughter of the Lacedæmo- 


nians, whom he overthrew in heaps upon the dead body of 


Evalcus. This loſs of the braveſt officers and troops of 


Sparta proceeded altogether from the temerity of thoſe Who, 
aſter they had gained a compleat victory, ſuffered it to be - 
wreſted out of their hands, by purſuing thoſe that fled with 


A blind and imprudent eagerneſs. 


Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolemnities of 
Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated his affliction in 
ſome meaſure, by ſatiating his rage and vengeance in the 
blood of thoſe who had ſlain his fon, continued his march to 


Argos, and upon his arrival there, was informed that Anti- 


nus poſſeſſed the heights upon the borders of the plain. 


0 
He then formed his camp near the city of Naupha, and ſent a 
herald the next morning to Antigonus, with an offer to decide 


their quarrel by a ſingle combat; but Antigonus contented 


himſelf with replying, That if Pyrrhus' was grown cu of 
life, there were abundance of methods for putting au end to it. 


The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched ambaſſadors at the 


fame time to both theſe princes, to intreat them to withdraw 
their troops and not reduce their city into ſubjection to either 


of them, but allow it to continue in a ſtate of friendſhip with 


both. Antigonus readily conſented to this propoſal, and ſent 
his ſon as hoſtage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alſo promiſed to 


retire; but as he offered no ſecurity for the performance of 
his word, they began to ſuſpect his ſincerity, and indeed with 


ſufficient reſoůown. + rt RT 
As ſoon as night appeared, he advanced to the walls, and 
having found a door Rr by Ariftzas, he had time to 
pour his Gauls into the city, and to ſeize it without being per- 
ceived. But when he would have introduced his elephants, 
he found the gate too low; which, obliged him to cauſe the 
towers to be taken down from their backs, and replaced there 
when thoſe animals had entered the city. All this could 1 
be effected, amidſt the darkneſs, without much trouble, noiſe, 
and confuſion, and without a conſiderable loſs of time, which 
cauſed them to be diſcovered. The Argives, when they be- 


held the enemy in the city, fled. to the citadel, and to thoſe 


places 


E 5 


l. He continually ſought Evalcus in 
the throng, and having at laſt ſingled him out, he ſpurred his 
horſe againſt him, and ſtruck him throygh with his javelin, - 
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Flaces that w/ ere moſt advantageous for their defence, and ſent 
2a deputation to Antigonus, to preſs his ſpeedy advance to 


their aſſiſtance. He accordingly marched. that moment, and 
*cauſed his for, with the other officers, to enter the city at the 


mae 71 apt bo en thy td, 
.\ Inithis very Jenaer of time, king Areus alſo arrived at 


„9, 


Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many Spartans as 


were capable of coming. Theſe troops, when they had all 

joined each other, charged the Gauls with the utmoſt ſury, and 
put them into diſorder. Pyrrhus haſtened, on his part, to 
Iuſtain them, but the hickool and, confuſion were then fo 
great, that it was impeſible for him to be either heard cr 


. obeyed. When day appeared, he was not a little ſurprized.to. . 


ſiee che citadel filled with enemies; and as he then imagined 
all was loft, he thought of nothing but a timely retreat, But 
asche had ſome Ew wants with reſpect to the city gates, 
Which were much too narrow, he ſent orders to his ſon Helenus, 
whom he had left without with the greateſt part of the 
army, to demoliſh part of the wall, that his troops might have 
. 2 free paſſage out of the city. The perſon to whom Pyrrhus 


* 


gave this order in great haſte, having miſunderſtood his 


meaning, delivered a quite contrary meſſage, in conſequence 


of which Helenus immediately drew out his beſt Infantry, with 
all the elephants he had left, and then advanced into the city 


the other entered the place. r 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded kim a ſufficient extent 
ef ground, appeared with a reſolute mien, and frequently 
faced about, and repulſed thoſe who purſued him; but when 
he found himſelf engaged in a narrow ſtreet, which ended at 
Wie gate, the confuſion, which already was very great, be- 
came infinitely increaſed, by the arrival of the troops his ſon 
brought to his aſſiſtance- He frequently called aloud to them 
to withdraw, in order to clear the ſtreet, but in vain, for as it 
was impoſſible for his voice to be heard, they ſtill continued 
to advance: and to compleat the calamity in which they were 
involved, one of the largeſt elephants ſunk down in the mid- 
dle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in ſuch a 
manner, that the troops ould neither advance nor . retire. 


to aſſiſt his father, who was preparing to retire the moment 


The confufion occaſioned: by this accident became then inex- 
preſſible. CCC IHE eo bug wk 
Pyvyrrhus obſerving the diſorder of his men, who broke for- 
; ward and were drove back, like the waves of the ſea, took off 
_ -theglittering creſt which diſtinguiſhed his helmet, and cauſed 
kim to be known, and then, confiding in the goodneſs 1 5 


8 
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horſe, he ſprung into the throng of his enemies who purſued. . 
him; and while he was fighting with an air of deſperation, 
one of the adverſe party advanced up to him, and pierced his 
cuiraſs with a. javelin. The wound, however, was. neither 
great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus immediately turned upon: 
the man from whom he received it, and who happened to be 
only a private ſoldier, the ſon of a poor woman of Argos. 
The mother beheld the combat from the top of a houſe, Whers 
ſhe ſtood with ſeveral other women. „ x 
The moment ſhe ſaw her fon engaged with Pyrrhus, ſhe: 
almoſt loſt her ſenſes,. and was chilled with horror at the danger: 
to which ſhe beheld him expoſed. Amidſt the impreſſions of 
her agony, ſhe caught up a large tile, and threw. it down. 
upon Pyrrhus. The maſs fell directly upon his head, and his. 
helmet being too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were im- 
mediately covered with darkneſs, his hands dropped the reins,, 
and he ſunk down from his: horſe without being then obſerved: 
But he was foon diſcovered by a. ſoldier, who put an end to his 
life, by cutting off his bea. 5 
The noiſe of this accident. immediately ſpread in all parts. 
Alcyonæus, the ſon of Antigonus, pans - the head from the 
foldier, and rid away with it full ſpeed to his father, at whoſe: 
feet he threw it; but met with a very ill reception for acting 
in a manner ſo unbecoming his rank. Antigonus, recollecting 
the fate of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius: 
his father, could not refrain from tears at ſo mournful a ſpecta- 
ele, and cauſed magnificent honours to be rendered to the re- 
mains of Pyrrhus. e made himſelf maſter of his 
camp and army, he treated his fon Helenus, and the ret of. 
25 riends, with great generofity, and ſent” them back to 
rus... , : — 
8 The title of a great captain is juſtly due to Pyrrhus, 2s he: 
was ſo particularly eſteemed by the Romans themſelves ; and 
paddeln if we conſider the glorious teſtimony given in his. 
favour, hy a perſon the moſt worthy of belief, with regard to- 
the merit of a warrior; and the beſt qualified to forma com- 
petent;udgement in. that particular, (t) Livy reports, from: 
an hiſtorian whom he cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, 
when he was aſked by Scipio, whom he thought the moſt able 
and conſummate. general, placed Alexander in the firſt rank, 
Pyrrhus in the ſecond, and himſelf in the third. 12 
The ſame general alſo characteriſed Pyrrhus, by adding, 
& That he was the firſt who 5 the art of encamping ;: 
that no one was more ſkilfal in chooſing his poſts, and: 
1 . % ©: 
(i Liv. J. XXXv. n. 14. n 
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drawing up his troops; that he had a peculiar art in con- 
** ciliatiny affection, and attaching people to his intereſt ; and 
this to ſuch a degree, that the people of Italy were more de- 


«© firous of having him for their maſter, though a ſtranger, 
4% than to be governed by the Romans themſelves, who for fo 


«© many years had held the firſt rank in that country.” _ 
Pyrrhus might poſſibly be maſter of all theſe great qualities; 


but I cannot comprehend why Hannibal ſhould repreſent him - 


as the firſt who taught the art of encamping. Were not 


FNeveral Grecian kings and generals maſters of this art before 


im? The Romans, indeed, learnt it from 'him, and Hanni- 
bal's evidence extends no further. However, theſe extraordi- 


nary qualities alone are not ſufficient to conſtitute a great. 


commander; and even proved ineffectual to him on ſeveral 
wccaſions. He was defeated by the Romans near Aſculum, 
merely from having choſen his ground ill. He failed in his 


attempt on Sparta, by deferring the attack for a few hours. 
He loſt Sicily, by his injudicious treatment of the people; 


and was himſelf killed at Argos, for venturing too raſhly 
Into ah enemy's city. We might alſo enumerate a variety of 
other errors committed by him, with reference even to mili- 


Is it not entirely inconſiſtent with the. rank and duty of 2 


great general, and eſpecially of a king, to be always ex- 
Poling his perſon, without the leaſt precaution, like a com- 
mon ſoldier; to charge in the foremoſt ranks, like a common 
'- adventurer ; to be more vain of a perſonal action, which 
only ſhews willy rh and intrepidity, than a wife and attentive 
conduct, fo effential to a general vigilant for the general 
Jafety, who never confounds fis own merit and functions with 
thoſe of a private ſoldier? We may even obſerve the ſame 
daefects to have been very apparent, in the kings and generals 
of this age, who undoubtedly were led into it by the falſe 
Iuſtre of Alexander's ſucceſsful temerit 
May it not alſo be ſaid, that. Pyrrhus was deficient, in not 
obſerving any rule in his military enterprizes, and in plunging 
_ blindly into wars, without reflection, without cauſe, throug 
- temperament, paſſion, habit, and mere incapacity to continue 
in a ſtate of tranquillity, or, paſs any part of his time to his 


ſatisfaction, unleſs he was Ln with all the world ?. The 


reader will, I hope, forgive me the oddneſs of that expreſſion, 


fince a character of this nature ſeems, in my opinion, very . 
much to reſemble that of the heroes and knights. errant of 
romances, EO rey et FT Yr we 
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ALEX AND RER'Ss SUCCESSORS. t 
But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's character, nor 
muſt have ſhocked my readers more, than his forming his- 
enterprizes without the leaſt maturity of thought, and aban- 
doning himſelf, without examination, to the leaſt appearances 
of ſucceſs ; frequently — his views, on ſuch ſlender 
occaſions, as diſeover no conſiſtency of deſign, and even little 
judgement; in a word, beginning every thing, and ending 
| oli. His whole life was a continued ſeries of uncer- 
tainty, and variation; and while he ſuffered his reſtleſs and 
impetuous ambition to hurry him, at different times, into 
Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and Greece, his cares and attention 
were employed no where ſo little as in Epirus, the land of his 
nativity, and his hereditary dominions, Let us then allow 
him the title of a great captain, if valour and intrepidity 
alone are ſufficient to deſerve it; for in theſe qualities no man- 
was ever his ſuperior. When we behold him in his battles, 
we think ourſelves ſpectators of the vivacity, intrepidity, and 
martial ardour of Alexander; but he certainly had not the 
qualities of a good king, who, when he really loves his people, 
makes a valour — ar Wed ma his e in 
making them „and his glory in their peace and ſecurity. 
WT The e of the 8 ö to ſpread- 
ae ingeper wy by the war they had maintained-for 
fix years againſt Pyrrhos, whom at length they compelled: to 
retire from Italy, and return ignominiouſly to Epirus, {x} 
Ptolemy Philadelphus ſent ambaſſadors to defire their friend- 
ſhip ; and the Romans were charmed to find-itſolicited by ſo- 
great a king. i end ets 5178 


(3) An embaſſy was alſo ſent from Rome to Egypt the fol- 

lowing year, in return to the civilities of Ptolemy. The am- 

baſſadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, Cn. Fabius Pictor, with 

Numerius, his brother, and Q. Ogulnius. The diſintereſted 

air with which they appeared, ſufficiently indicated the great- / 

neſs of their ſouls, Ptolemy gave them a ſplendid entertain- 

ment, and took that opportunity to preſent each of them with 

a crown of gold; which they received, becauſe they were 

unwilling to diſoblige him by declining the honour he in- 

tended thein ; but they went the next morning, and placed 

them on the head of the king's ſtatues erected in the publick - 

of the city. The king having likewiſe tendered them 

very confiderable preſents, at their audience of leave, they .- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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received them as they before accepted of the exowns ; but be- 

+ (u) A. M. z5ze. Ant. J. C. 274, (x) Liv, Epit. J. iv. Etrop:). if, 
179 A. M. 3731. Ant. J. C. 273» Liy, Epit, 1. iy, Eutrop, L Us Val, 19 
Max, J. ive c. 3. Dion, in Excerpt, 1 7 ſl 
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"fore they went to the ſenate, to give an account of their em- .S 
1 wa after their arrival at Rome, they depoſited all thoſe Joy 
preſents e ee and made it evident, by ſo At; 
noble a conduct, that perſons of honour ought, when they of 
ſerve the 8 to propoſe no other advantage to themſelves, =_ 
than the honour” of acquitting themſelves well of their duty. lib 
The republick, however, would not fuffer itſelf to be exceeded nir 

in generoſity of ſentiments. The ſenate and people came to ſuc 

a feſolution, that the ambaſſadors, in conſideration of the abj 
ſervices they had rendered the ſtate, ſnould receive a ſum of 
money equivalent to that they had depoſited in the publick lib. 
ttreaſury. This, indeed, was an amiable conteſt between U 
generoſity and glory, and one is at a loſs to know, to which of P 
tte antagoniſts to aſcribe the victory. Where ſhall we fort 
no find men who devote themſelves, in ſuch a manner, to the, 
the publick good; without any intereſted expectations of a bim 


return; and who enter upon employments in the ſtate, with- _ tigo 


out the leaſt view of enriching themſelves? But let me add two 
too, where ſhall we find ſtates and princes who know how to ſequ 
eſteem and recompence merit in this manner? We may ob- 1 
ſerve here, ſays an hiſtorian (2), three fine models ſet before thit 
us, in the noble liberality of Ptolemy, the diſintereſted ſpirit rals 

ef the ambaſſadors, and the grateful equity of the Romans. a oa 
En NE ß 350 Abo ftp tet, _ toon 
88s. VIII. Arhers befieged and taken by AnT1convs. The the 
ut A l inflifted on SOTADES; 'a ſatyriet poet. The "ih 
revolt of Macvs from PniLaperLenus. The death of Judi, 
PRHILATERES, founder 35 the kingdom of Pergamus. The - 
death of AN Tiochus SoTER. He is" ſucceeded by his ſon for þ 
AnTI0Cavs, ſurramed Taurus. The wiſe meaſures taken The 
y Prol Eur for the improvement bf commerce. An accommæ- . back 
Aation effected between Macys and PritapELPHUS. The | 0 

"  arath of the former. The war between AN TIOHUS and Poſec 
Proll Eur. The revolt of the "Eaff' againſf Ax TIocRHUsS. at 
Peace reſtored betaueen the two kings. The death of PrOoLEMY | Athe 
/ ˙¼ P "oY 
HE : Greeks, after they had been ſubjected by the -A ma 
I Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their au- unive 
© thority, ſeemed, by loſing their liberty, to have been alſo muſe, 
diveſted of that eourage and greatneſs of ſoul by which elthe; 
they had been till then ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed from other the ſa 


people. They appeared entirely changed, and to have loſt. | 
all Emiltade to their ancient character. Sparta, that Wazonce: . 5563 


= - 7755 (I Valerius Maximuzs, Athen. 
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10 bold and imperious, and in a manner poſſeſſed of the 
ſovereignty of all Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, 
at laſt, beneath a foreign yoke ; and we ſhall ſoon behold her 
ſubjected to domeſtick tyrants, - who will treat her with the 
utmoſt cruelty. We ſhall ſee Athens, once ſo jealous of her 
liberty, and fo formidable to the moſt powerful kings, run- 
ning headlong into ſlavery, and, as ſhe changes her maſſers, 
ſucceſſively paying them the homage of the baſeſt and moſt 
abject adulation. Each of theſe cities will, from time to time, 
make ſome efforts to reinſtate themſelves in their ancient 
| liberties, but impetuouſly, and without ſucceſs. e 
(4) Antigonus Gonatus, king of Macedonia, beeame very 
powerful ſome years after the death of Pyrrhus, and thereby 
formidable to the ſtates of Greece:' the Lacedæmonians, 
therefore, entered into a league with the Athenians againſt 
him, and engaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to accede to it. An- 
tigonus, in order to fruſtrate. the confederacy which theſe 
two ſtates had formed againſt him, and to prevent. the con- 
ſequences that might reſult from it, immediately began hoſtili- 
ties with the fiege of Athens; but Ptolemy ſoon ſent a fleet 
thither, under the command of Patroclus, one of his gene- 
rals; while Areus, king of Lacedæmon, put himſelf at the 
head of an army to ſuccour that city by land. Patroclus, as 
ſoon as he arrived before the place, adviſed Areus to attack. 
the enemy, and promiſed to make a deſcent at the ſame time, 
in order to aſſault them in the rear. This counſel was very. ' 
judicious, and could not have failed of ſucceſs, had it been. 
carried into execution; but Areus, Who wanted proviſions. 
for his troops, thought it more. adviſeable to return to Sparta. 
The fleet, therefore, being incapable of acting alone, failed 
. back to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the uſual 
inconvenience to which troops of different nations are ex- 
poſed, when they are commanded by chiefs who have neither 
any ſubordination, nor good intelligence between them. 
Athens, thus abandoned by her allies, became a prey to An- 
tigonus, who put a garriſon into it. W T 
(6) Patroclus happened, in his return, to ſtep at Caunus, 
a maritime city of Ekria, where he met with Sotades, a t 
univerſally decried for the unbounded licence, both of his 
muſe, and his manners. His ſatyrick poetry never ſpared 
either his beft friends, or the moſt worthy perſons; and even 
the ſacred characters of kings were. not exempted from 5 
6 1 44 „ 7 | | B 187 
44) A. M. 3736. Ant, J. C. 268, Juſtin, I. xxvi. c. 2. Pauſon. in 
Lacon. p · 168. & in Attic, P. 1. {6) A.M, 3737 · Ant. J. C. 26 * 
Athen I, ziv. p. 620, 41. 2 IS 
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malignity. When he was at the court of Lyſimachus, he 
affected to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious 
ralumny; and when he was entertained by this latter, he 
traduced Lyſimachus in the ſame manner. He had compoſed 
= virulent ſatyr againſt Ptolemy, wherein he inſerted many 
cutting reflections on his marriage with Arſinoe, his own 
ſiſter; he afterwards fled from Alexandria, to fave. himſelf 
from the reſentment of that prince. Patroclus thought it his 
duty to make an example of a wretch who had affronted his 
"maſter in ſuch an inſolent manner; he accordingly cauſed a 


weight of lead to be faſtened to his body, and then ordered 
him to be throw into the ſea. The generality of poets who 


profeſs ſatyr, are a dangerous and deteſtable race of men, 
who have renounced all probity and ſhame, and whoſe quill, 
dipped in the bittereſt gall; reſpects neither rank, nor virtue. 
e The affairs of Prolemy were {av perplexed by a 
revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom he never ſuſ- 
ected any ſuch treatment. Magas, governor of Cyrenaica 
and Libya, having ſet up the ſtandard of rebellion againſt 
Ptolemy, his maſter and benefactor, cauſed himſelf to be pro- 
elaimed Sy of thoſe © provinites; + Ptolemy and he were 
brothers by the ſame mother; for the latter was the ſon of 
Berenice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her huſ- 
band before ſhe was efpouſed to Ptolemy Soter. Her ſolicita- 


tions, therefore, obtained for him this government, when ſhe 


was advanced to the honours of a crown, upon the death of 
Ophellas, as I have formerly obſerved. Magas had ſo well 
eſtabliſhed himſelf in his government, by long poſſeſſion, 
and by his marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antiochus | 
Soter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured to render himſelf - 


independent; and as ambition is a boundleſs paſſion, his pre- 


tenfions roſe ſtill higher. He was not contented with wreſting 
from his brother the two provinces: he governed, but formed a 
reſolution to dethrone him. With this view he advaneed into 


— 3 head of a great army, and, in his march to- 


wards Alexandria, made himſelf maſter of Paretonion, a city 


of Marmorica. | 


The intelligence he received of the revolt 'of che Marma- 


| rides in Libya, prevented him from proceeding any farther. in 
this expedition; and he immediately returned to regulate the 


diſorders in his provinces. Ptolemy, who had marched an 


army to the frontiers, had mow 'a favourable opportunity of 
attacking him in his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops; 


but a new danger called him to another quarter. He detected 
i | iT | 4 a con- 


(0 A. M. 3739. Ant. J. C. 265: Paufinł id Att. 5. 18523. 
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himſelf obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew the con- 
ſpirators into an iſland in the Nile, and ſhut them up ſo ef- 


fectually there, that they all periſned by famine, except thoſe 


who choſe rather to deſtroy one another, than languiſn out 
their lives in that miſerable manner. 
Fa) Magas, as ſoon as he had calmed the troubles which 


occaſioned his return, renewed his deſigns on t, and, in 


order to ſueceed more effectually, engaged his father-in-law, 


Antiochus Soter, to enter into his plan: it was then reſolved, 
that Antiochus ſhould attack Ptolemy on one ſide, while 
Magas invaded him on the other; but Ptolemy, who had 


ſecret intelligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his 


deſign, and gave him ſo much employment in all his mari- 


time provinces, by repeated deſcents, and the devaſtations 
made by the troops he ſent into thoſe parts, that this prinee 
was obliged to continue in his own dominions, to concert 
meaſures for their defence; and Magas, who expected a diver- 
ſion to be made in his favour by Antiochus, thought it not ad- 


viſeable to enter upon any action, when he perceived his ally 


had not made the eſſort on which he dependec. 


e) Phileteres, who founded the kingdom of Pergamus, | 


died the following year, at the age of fourſcore. He was an 
eunuch, and oiiginally a ſervant of Docimus, an officer in 


the army of Antigonus; who having quitted that prince, to 
enter into the ſervice of Lyſimachus, was ſoon followed by 


Phileteres. Lyſimachus finding him a perſon of great 
capacity, made him his treaſurer, and entruſted him with the 
government of the city of Pergamus, in which his treaſures 


were depoſited. He ſerved Lyſimachus very faithfully in this 
poſt ſeveral years: but his attachment to the intereſt of Aga- 


thocles, the eldeſt ſon of Lyſimachus, who was deſtroyed by 


the intrigues of Arſinoe the younger, daughter of Ptolemy 


Soter, as I have formerly related; and the affliction he teſti- 


fied at the tragical death of that prince, cauſed him to be ſuſ- 
2 by the young queen; and ſhe accordingly took mea- 


ſures to deſtroy him. Phileteres, who was ſenſible of her 
intentions, reſolved upon a revolt, and ſucceeded in his de- 
ſign, by the protection of Seleucus; after which he ſupported 
: himſelf in the poſſeſſion of the city and treaſures of Lyſima- 


— 
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a conſpiracy which had been. formed againſt him, by 40 
Gauls, whom he had taken into his Conn n 15 
no leſs than to drive him out of Egypt, and ſeize it for them- 
ſelves. In order, therefore, to fruſtrate their deſign, he found 


0 8 A. chus; 
C) A. M. 3740. Ant. J. C. 264. fe) A. M. 3741. Ant. J. C. 26% 
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che death of that prince, and that of Seleucus, Which hap. 
pened ſeven months after. He conducted his affairs with ſs 


all the country around it, for the ſpace of twenty years, and 
formed it into a ſtate, which ſabſiſted for ſeveral generations 
in his family, and dbeeame one of the moſt potent ſtates of 
Aſia He had two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the former 
of whom, Who was the eldeſt, had a ſon named alſo Eumenes, 
who ſucceeded his uncle, and reigned twenty-two years. 
In chis year began the firſt Punick war, which continued for 


the ſſ 

) Nicemedes, king of Bithynia, having built a city near 
the place where Aſtacus, which Lyſimachus deſtroyed, had 
formerly ſtood, called it Nicomedia, from his own name. 
Great mention is made of it in the hiſtory of the Lower Em- 

pire, becauſe ſeveral of the Roman emperors refided there. 
Antiochus Soter was deſirous to improve the death of Phile- 
teres to his own advantage, and take that opportunity to ſeize 
his dominions; but Eumenes, his nephew and ſucceſſor, 
\zaiſe@ a ſine army for his defence, and obtained ſuch a com- 
pleat victory over him near Sardis, as not only fecured him 
the poſſeſſion of what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to 


enlarge his dominions conſiderably, - 
. *he ordered one of his fons to be put to death, for raiſing a 
* commotion in his abſence, and-cauſed the other, whoſe name 
was the ſame as his own; to be proclaimed king; ſhortly after 
_ which he died, and left him all his dominions. This young 
prince was his ſon by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, 
who, from his mother-in-law, beeame his confort, as I have 
„ r ET 30 rh FT 
, Antiochus the ſon, when he came to the crown, was 
- eſpouſed to Laodice, his ſiſter by the father. He afterward 
- aſſumed: the ſurname of T heos, which ſignifies God, and 
- diſtinguiſhes him, at this day, from the other kings of . 
1 . 333 EIS 36 £7: $04 ; MO 4T% Sa SLA 4} % ESC 0 
A. M. 3742. Ant. J. C. 262. Pauſam Eliac. I. p. 40, Euſeb · 
in Chron. Trebell. Pollio in Gallien. Ammian. Marcell. Il. xxii c. 9. 
Memn. c. xi. Strab. 1. xiii. p. 624. (g) A. M. 3744. Ant. J. C. 261. 
Trog. in Prologo. l. xxvi. (5) A. M. 3742. Ant. J. C. 260. Polyz2, 
Stratag. I. viii. c. 50. Applan in Syriac, p. 230. Juffin. I. xxvii. c. 1. 
ö * Mr. La Nauze affirms, that there | Tome VII. of the Memoirs f the 
| en error in this abridgment of Tor Academy of Taſcriptionse.. by 
ren, The "reader - may ell 
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chus; favoured in his views by the troubles which aroſe upon 


much art and capacity, amidſt all the diviſions of the ſuc- 
- -ceſfors of thoſe two princes, that he preſerved the city, with 


E of twenty - our years, between the Romans and the 
a 34 F Wn et 5 7 14 a e es 7 


Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, where 
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who were called by the name of Antiochus. The -Milefian? 
were the firſt who conferred it upon him, to teſtify their grati- 
tude for his delivering them from the tyranny of Timarchus, 

governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was not 

only maſter of Egypt, but of Cœloſyria, and Paleſtine, with 
the provinces of Cilicia, Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria; in 
Aſia Minor. Timarchus revolted from his ſovereign, and 
choſe Miletus for the ſeat of his reſidence. The Milahans, 
In order to free themſelves from this tyrant,” had recourſe to 
Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. In acknowledgmens 
for which they rendered him divine honours, and even con- 
ferred upon him the title of God. With ſuch impious flat- 
tery was it uſual to treat the reigning princes of thoſe ages.! 
(7/ The Lemnians had likewiſe beſtowed; the ſame title on 
his father and grandfather, and did not ſeruple to erect tem- 

- ples to-their honour; and the people of Smyrna were alto- 

gether as obſequious to his mother Stratonice. 
0 Beroſus, the famous hiſtorian of Babylon, flouriſhed 

in the beginning of this prince's reign, and dedicated his 
hiſtory to him. Pliny informs us, that it contained the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations of 480 years. When the Macedonians 
were maſters of Babylon, Beroſus made himſelf acquainted 
with their language, and went firſt to Cos, which, had been 
rendered famous by the birth of Hippocrates, and there 
eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in which he taught aſtronomy and aſtro- 
logy. From Cos he proceeded to Athens, where, notwith- 
ſtanding the vanity of his art, he acquired ſo much reputation 
by his aſtrological predictions, that the citizens erected a ſtatue 
to him, with a tongue of gold (I), in the Gymnaſium, 
where the youths performed all their exerciſe. . Joſephus and 
Euſebius have tranſmitted to us ſome excellent fragments af 
this hiſtory, that illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in the Old Teſta- 
ment, and without which it would be impoſiible to trace any 
exact ſucceſſion of the kings of Babylon. 5 
(m) Ptolemy being ſolicitous to enrich his kingdom, con- 
eeived an expedient to draw into it all the maritime com- 
merce of the Faſt ; which, till then, had been in the poſſeſſion 
of the Tyrians, who tranſacted it hy ſea, as far as Elath.; 
and from thence, by land, to Rhinocorura, and from this laſt 
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place, by ſea again, to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhino» 
corura were two ſea- ports; the firſt on the eaſtern ſhore of 
the Red-ſea, and the ſecond on the extremity of the Medi- 
W PETR Es terranean, 
(i) Athen. I. vi. p.255. (k) Tatian. in Orat.” con, Gra. p. 17m. 
Plin, I. vii. c. 56, Vitruv. 9. 7. (1) Plin. 737- (mJ A. M. 3745. 
Ant. J. C. 259. 8 . | Y 
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terranean between Egypt and Paleſtine, and near the mouths 


of the river of Egypt. 


. Ptolemy, in order to draw, his commerce into. his own. 
kingdom, thought it neceſſary to found a city on the weſtern 


more of the Red- ſea, from whence the ſhips were to ſet out. 


He ents), e it, almoſt on the frontiers of Ethiopia, 


and gave it the name of his mother Berenice; but the port 
not being very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was pre- 


ferred, as being very near, and much better; and all the 
*commodities of Arabia, India, Perſia, and Ethiopia, were 
conveyed thither. From thence they were tranſported on 
"camels to Coptus, where they were again ſhipped, and 
brought down the Nile to Alexandria, which tranſmitted 
them to all the Weſt, in exchange for its merchandize, which 


-was afterward exported to the Eaſt. But as the paſſage from 


_ *Coptus to the Red-ſea lay croſs the deſarts, where no water. 


could be procured, and which had neither cities nor houſes to 
lodge the caravans; Ptolemy, in order to remedy this incon- 


venience, cauſed a canal to be opened along the great road, 


and to communicate with the Nile that-ſupphed it with water. 
On the edge of this canal houſes were erected, at proper 


diſtances, for the reception of paſſengers, and to ſupply them 
and their beaſts of burden with all neceffary accommodations. 
As uſeful as all theſe labours were, Ptolemy did not think 

them ſufficient; for, as he intended to engroſs all the traffick 
between the Eaft and Weſt into his dominions, he thought his 


plan would be imperfe&, unleſs he could protect what he had 


Facilitated in other reſpects. With this view, he cauſed two 
Meets to be fitted out, one for the 'Red-ſea; and the other for 
the Mediterranean. (o) This laſt was, extremely fine, and 
ſome of the veſſels which compoſed it much exceeded the 


common ſize. Two of them, in particular, had thirty benches 


of oars; one twenty; four rowed with fourteen ; two with 


twelve; fourteen with eleven; thirty with nine; thirty-ſeven 


| with ſeven ;' five with fix, and ſeventeen with five. The num 


ber of the whole amounted'to 112 veſſels. He had as many 
more, with four and three benches of oars, beſide a prodigious 
number of ſmall veſſels. With this formidable fleet he not 


only protected his commerce from all inſults; but kept in 


ſuhjection, as long as he lived, moſt of the maritime provinces 


of Afia Minor, as Cilicia, for-inftance, with Pamphylia, Lycia, 


0 vp 9 (2) Magas, . 
(n)) Strab. xxvii.p, $15. Plin. I. vi. c. 23. (8) Theocrit. Idyll xvii. 


Athen. I. v. p. 203. 
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to his brother Ptolemy, with the propoſal of a marriage be- 


for her dowry. The negotiation: 


— * 


750 Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing very aged, 


and infirm, cauſed overtures of accommodation to be tendered, 
tween Berenice his only daughter, and the eldeſt ſon of the 
king of Egypt; and a promiſe to give her all his dominions 
ſucceeded, and a peace was 
coablidedion tho derm. „„ 5 
1% Magas, however, died before the execution of the 
treaty, having continued in the government of Libya, and 
Cyrenaica, for the ſpace of fifty years. Toward the cloſe of 
his days, he abandoned himſelf to pleaſure, and particularly 
to exceſs at- his table, which greatly impaired his health. His 
widow Apamia, whom Juſtin calls Arſinoe, reſolved, after his- 
death, to break off her daughter's marriage with the ſon of 
Ptolemy, as it had been concluded without her conſent. With 
this view, ſhe employed perſons in Macedonia to invite Deme-. 
trius, the uncle of king Antigonus Gonatus, to come to her 
court, aſſuring him, at the ſame time, that her daughter and 
crown ſhould be his. Demetrius arrived there in a ſfiort time, 
but as ſoon as Apamia beheid him, ſhe contracted a violent 
paſſion for him, and reſolved to eſpouſe him herſelf. From, 
that moment he neglected the daughter, to engage himſelf to 
the mother; and as he imagined that her favour raiſed him 
above all things, he began to treat the young princeſs, as well 
as the miniſters and officers of the army, in ſuch aw inſolent 
and: imperious manner, that _ formed a reſolution to de- 
ſtroy him. Berenice herſelf conducted the conſpirators to the 
door of her mother's apartment, where they Fabbed him in 
his bed, though Apamia employed all her efforts to ſaye him, 
and even covered him with her own body. Berenice, after 
went to Egypt, where her marriage with Ptolemy was con- 
ſummated, and Apamia was ſent to her brother Antiochus. 
Theos, in Syria. | | 9% „ 
Cr The princeſs had the art to exaſperate her brother ſo 
effectually againſt Ptolemy, that ſhe at laſt ſpirited him up to 
a war, which continued for a long ſpace of time, and was. 
productive of fatal conſequences to Antiochus, as will be evi- 
dent im the eg? not ind, Mtg Rint of 
(5) Ptolemy did not take place himſelf at the head of his 
army, his declining. ſtate of health not permitting, him to. 
expoſe himſelf to the fatigues of a campaign, and-the-incon- 
CIS. | "To ___ -- ** - FERLEAGIES 
D A. M. 6. Ant. „C. 2 8. 8 | A; M. n Ant. „C. 17. 
7 55 : es 50. hatin, 1 xk Co 12 A N. 115 4 
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veniencies of a camp; for which reaſon he left the war to the 
conduct of his generals. Antiochus, who was then in the 


flower of his age, took the field at the head of all the forces 


of Babylon and the Eaſt, and with a reſolution to carry on the 


war with the utmoſt vigour. | Hiſtory has not preſerved the 


partieulars of what paſſed in that campaign, or perhaps the 
advantages obtained on either ſide were not yay conſiderable. 
1 


) Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, notwith- 
fanding the war, and continually enriched it with new books. 


He wasexceedingly curious in pictures and defigns by great 


maſters, Aratus, the famous Sicyonian, was one of thoſe 
who collected for him in Greece; and he had the good for- 


tune to gratify the taſte of that prince for thoſe works of art 


to ſuch a degree, that Ptolemy entertained à friendſhip for 


him; and preſented him with twenty-five talents, which he 


expended m the relief of the neceſſitous Sicyonians, and in 
the redemption of ſuch of them as were detained in taptivity. 
- Te) While Antiochus was employed in his war with Egypt, 
a preat inſurrection was fomented in the Eaft, and lat Th 
remoteneſs at that time rendered him incapable of preventing 


with the neceſſary expedition. The revolt, therefore, daily 
athered ſtrength, till it at laſt became incapable of remedy. 


Theſe troubles gave birth to the Parthian empire. 
 {x) The cauſe of theſe commotions proceeded from Aga- 
thocles, governor of the Parthian dominions for Antiochus. 


This officer attempted to offer violence to a _ of the coun- 


„ whoſe name was Tiridates; upon which Arſaces, the 
brother of the boy, a perſon of low extraction, but great con- 


rage and honour,” afſembled ſome of his friends, in order to 
deliver his brother from the brutality intended him. They 


accordingly fell upon the governor, kilted him. on the ſpot, 
and then fled for ſafety with ſeveral perſons whom they had 
drawn together for their defence againſt the purſuit to which 
ſuch a bold proceeding would inevitably expoſe them. Their 


party grew-ſo numerous, by the negligence of Antiochus, 
that Arſaces ſoon found himſelf ftrong enough to drive the 


Macedonians out of that province, and aſſume ernment 
himſelf. The Macedonians had always continued maſters of 
| It, from the death of Alexander; firſt, under Eumenes, then 
under Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, and laſtly 
under Antiochus. 5 f . 
0 n 5 (y) Much 
#) A. M. 4750. Ant. J. C. 254. Plut. in Arat. p. 1032. Cin A. M. 
Us Ant. . Cn (x) .. in Parth. e 58. 
Laccl. pe 284. Juſtin. I. Kli. c. 4. Strab. I. Ki. p. 3135. 1 8 
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555 Much about the ſame time, Theodotus revolted alſo 
in L 


actriana, and, from a governor; became king of that pro- 


vince ; after which he ſubjected the thouſand . Saks it con- 


tained, while Antiochus was amuſing” himſelf with the Egyp- 
tian war; and ſtrengthened himſelf ſo effectually in his new 


acquiſitions, that it became impoſſible to reduce him aftor- | 


wards. This example was followed by all the other nations- 


in thoſe parts, each of whom. threw off the yoke at the ſame. 
time; by which means Antiochus loſt all the es provinces 
of his empire beyond the Tigris. This event happened, ac- 


cording to Juſtin, When L. Manlius Vulſo, and * M. Atilius 


Regulus, were conſuls at Rome; chat! 1s to ay, the fourteenth. * 


year of the firſt Punick war. 


x The troubles and revolts in ths Eaſt of Fe Antiochus 
at laſt deſirous to diſengage himſelf from the war with Ptolemy, 


A treaty of peace was accordingly concluded between them; 
and the ee of it were, that Antiochus ſhould divorce: 
Laodice, and eſpouſe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that 
he ſhould alſo diſinherit his iſſue by the 

ſecure the crown to his children by the ſecond. :-Aatzochus, : 


after the ratification of the treaty, repudiated Laodice, though. 


ſhe' was his ſiſter by the father's ſide,” and had brought him 


two ſons : Ptolemy then embarked at Peluſium, and conducted 


his daughter to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of 


the Orontes, a river of Syria. Antiochus came thither to : | 


receive his bride, and the nuptials were ſolemnized with 
magnificence.. Ptolemy had a tender affection for his daug ter, 
and gave orders to have regular ſupplies of water from the 


Nile tranſmitted. to her; believing it better far her health. 
A. therefore he was deſirous 
ſhe ſhould drink none but that. When warriages are con- 
trated from no other motives than political views, and are 
founded on ſuch unjuſt conditions, they are Fm attended 


than any other water whatever, 


with calamitous and fatal events. 


Theſe particulars of the marriage of Antiochis with the 


daughter of Ptolemy were evidently. foretold by the prophet 


Daniel. I ſhall here repeat the beginning of this prop 4 ; 
which has already been explained elſewhere, that the reader 


may at once behold and admire the prediction of the greateſt 
events in hiſtory, and their literal accompliſhment at the ap- 


pointed time. 
| (a) T 


6755 Juſtin, & Strab. I. xi. p. 516. (=) A. M. 3755. Ant J. C. 249. 
Hieron. in Dan, x. Polyæn. Strab 1; viii. c. 50. Athen, J. 2+ P. 150 
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inen. Behold, there en 
rus, who was then upon his throne; is ſon. Cam- 


THE HT STORY 8 


(a) Tu now ſhow ther the truth. Theſe words were 
polen to Daniel, on the nary of God, by the-man 97-99 in 

Hand up yet three kings in Perfia; 
namely, 
byſes ; and Darius, the ſon of Hydaſpes. And the fourth ſhall 
de fur richer than they all and by his Prength through his riches 


be: ſpall: ftir up all againſt the realm of Greece,” The monarch 


here meant: e who 1 in Greece with a very for- 


| nia: ar 


(6) And a mighty king hall Py ud, that Pall vu avith 


> |. — dominion, and do according ip bis will. In this part of 


 avbich: te ruled, er Bis king 


we may eaſily trace Alexander the Great. 


che prophecy 
(c) And when he ſhall ſtand up, his kingdom fhall be Brotes 
; (by Hs death): and 2 2 


be divided toward the Four wind of 
; and not to his 3 nor according io his dominion 


others befide beit; - e beſide the four greater princes. 
We have already ſeen the vaſt empire of Alexander * parcelled 


out into four great kingdoms; without including thoſe fo- 


Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and on the BoſPhorus, All 


nor 'bis-avm';_ but 


his dominion ſhall be'a 


princes Who founded other kingdoms in Cappadocia, 


this was preſent to Daniel. 
The p a 
martlage! we have alre 
La) The king of the South 
princes, and he. 


mentioned. 

ſhall be. . Prong, and one af his 
"Ball be-ftrong above him, hd have dominion : 
eat dominion.” And in the end of years 
they ſhall join themſelves together; for the king's daughter of the 


South" ſhall come to the king of the North to make an agreement 


Bur be ſhall not _ the cher of the arm, neither ſhall he ftand, 

be gien up, and they that brought 
y_ and he that 2. 2 and he that fivengtheied her in theſe 
Fame. 

171 will be neceſſary to obſerve, that Daniel, in this paſſage, 
and through all the remaining part of the chapter before us, 
conſines himfelf to the kings of Egypt and Syria, becauſe 
they were the only eng who engaged in wars again the 

ple of God. 
— The — of the Sourh hall be Hong. This Has of the 


— was'P „the ſon of Lagus, king of Egypt; er 

the 

649 "EE xi. 2. FX ve. 3. (e Ver 4. (4) Ver, ws 0 
e) Ver. 5, 0 5 


Fm maximum in rerh Mace- | dum ad ſe quiſque opes rapiunt . 


donum regnum nomenque; inde morte | tautes viribus. Liv. I. xv. n. * | 
Alexandri diſtractum in multa regna, 


3 


dom ſhall” be plutkt” up, even for 


then proceeds to the treaty of Peace, and the 


kings, k 
ſecutor 


events 


— 
* 
— 


the ting of the North was Seleucus Nicator, king of s 

And, indeed, ſuch was their exact ſituation with ref] 
Juda, which hey Syria to the North, and Egypt s to the 
South. iin ; 

According to Dainicl; the king of Egypt. ho firſt reig * 
in that country after the death Fes Alexander, was Ptolemy 
Soter, whom he calls rhe king of the South, and declares, that 
he'fhall be ſtrong; The exactneſs of this character is fully juſ- 


tified-by what we have ſeen in this hiſtory : for he was maſter | 


% 
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of Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Paleftine, Cœloſyria. 


and moſt of the maritime provinces of Aſia Minor; with the 


ifland of Cy rus ; as alſo ſeveral iſles in the Egean ſea, which 


is now called the Archip pelago; and even ſome cities of Greece, 
as Sicyon and Cetin 


* (7) The prophet, after this; mentions another of the four 


fi acceffors 'to- a empire, whom he calls'Princes, or Governors. 
This was Seleueus Nicator, the king of the North; of whom 


he deelares, that be ſhall be more powerful” than the king of the ' 
South, and his dominion more 7 for this is the import 
of the prophet's ex 
Dave dominion. It 1s eaſy to rove, that his territories were 
of greater extent than thoſe-61 che king of Egypt; for he was 
maſter of all the Eaſt, from mount Taurus - tõ the tiver Indus; 
and alſo; of ſeveral provinces" in Aſia Minor, between mount 
Taurus and the Egean ſea; to which he added Thrace. and 
| Macedonia, 'A little before his deat n... 

Daniel then informs us, that the daughrer of the king of 
oÞk South came ro the ting of the North; and eee e treaty 
of pract* cohich ab e on t obcaſfon between the tai 
kings.” W evidently points out the marriage of Berenice, 
the 1 0 hter of Ptolemy king of Bgypt, with Antigenus Theos, 
king of Syria, and the peace condluded between them in con- 
fidericion of this alliance; ce, carcumftanceof which exactly 
happened accerding to the i&tion before us. The ſequel 
of this hiſtory will he us [le fatal event of e ene, 
which was alſo fore old by the prophet. 

In the remaining part ef Us chapter, he relates the a 
remarkable events of futule times, under theſe two races on 
kings, to the death of Antischus Epiphanes, the great per- 
ſecutor of che Jewiſh nation; I ſhall be careful as t oſs: 
events occur in the ſeries of this hiſtory, to apply the prophecy” 
of Daniel to them, thatathe reãder may 1 tlie exact ac- 
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of failing, even thoſe, which depend moſt, on che choice and © 


e. At was alſo, accompanied with rich preſents-to. the god- 44 
eſs, and; a variety of ſacrifices Were offered up to appeaſe her 2 op 
ety of ſacrifices | 5 


tem leo: SH *$Ui2S 0; HET 2115 W-ena191] £ Gat» «2 
4 "This paſſion for ſtatues, pictures, and other excellent curi- 


„„ ds SEE ors 0 bh 7 AI mihi v 
(5) A. M. 3756. Ant. J. C. 248. Liban. Orat, xi. dicere : 
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when a perſon abandons himſelf to it entirely, it degenerates 
into à dangerous temptation, and frequently prompts him to 
notorious injuſtice and violence. This is evident by what 


Cicero relates of Verres, who practiſed a: kind of piracy in 


* 


Sicily, here he was prætor, by ſtripping private houſes and 
temples of all their fineſt and moſt 4 curioſities. But 5 


though a perſon ſhould have no recourſe to ſuch baſe extremi- 


ties, it is ſtill very ſhocking and offenſive, ſays Cicero, to ſay 


to a perſon of diſtinction, worth and fortune, Sell this picture, | 


or that ſtatue; ſince it is, in effect, declaring, you' are un- 
worthy to have Juch'an admirable' piece in your poſſeſſion, which 
Suits only a per/on of my rank and taſte. I mention nothing of 


the enormous expences into which a man is drawn by this 
paſſion; for theſe exquiſite pieces have no price but what. the 
deſire of poſſeſſing them ſets upon them, and that we know 


has no bounds f. „ „ 
Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too infirm to 
have any children when he eſpouſed her, he however retained 
a conſtant and tender paſſion for her at the laſt, and rendered 
all imaginable honours to her memory after her death. He 
gave her name to ſeveral cities which he:cauſed /to be built, 
and performed a number of other remarkable things, to teſtify 
how well he renn 88 


. Nothing could be more extraordinary than the deſign * 


he formed of erecting a temple to her, at Alexandria, with a 
dome riſing above it, the concave part of which was to be 


lined with adamant, in order to keep an iron ſtatue of that 
queen ſuſpended in the air. This plan of building was in- 


vented by Dinecrates, a famous architect in thoſe times; and 


the moment he propoſed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders 
for beginning the work without delay. The experiment, 


however, remained imperfect, for want of ſufficient time; 
for Ptolemy and the architect dying within a very ſhort time 
after [this reſolution, the project Was entirely diſcontinued. 
It has long been ſaid, and even believed, that the body of 
Mahafnet Was ſuſpended in chis matmer, in an iron coffin, b 

à loadſtone fixed in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his 
corpſe Was depoſited after his death; but this is a mere vulgar 


error, without the: leaſt foundation. e e 
17101-1999 n e e 11511501 FE Paley 
I 4 9 5 © e (i) Plin. 1. xxxiv. e. 14. 2 2 3 4 5 8 


„ Sypetbuln'eRt & non ferendum; F nitatis iſta ſunt. Cic. Orat. de ſignis, 
dicere praftorem in provincia.homini | U. 33. 
honeſts, locupleti, ſplendido; vende | + Etenim, qui modus eft cupidi - 
mihi vaſa cœlata. Hoc eſt enim | tatis, idem eſt æſtimationis. Dif- 
dicere: non es dignus tu, quihabeas fi cile eft enim ſi nem facere pretio, 
que tam bene facta font, Mez dig- | nifi- libidini feceris Id. n. 14. 


MON 


thelaſt-mention 


related. 


model of a good king; 
Es altogether as conſiderable. He diſhonoured 
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. (4) Ptolemy Fhiladelphus ſurvived his beloved Arſinoe but 


a ſhort time. He was naturally of a tender conſtitution, and. 
the ſoft manner of life he led contributed to the decay of his 
health. The infirmities of ; old age, and his affliction: for the 


Toſs ofa conſort whom he loved to adoration, brought upon 


him a languiſhing diſorder, which ended his days, in the ſty- 
third year of his age, and the M of his reign. (7) He 
left two, ſons and a daughter, whom he had by his firſt wife 
Arſinoe, the dete ge of Lyſimachus, a different perſon from 


Evergetes, ſucceeded him in the throne; the ſecond bore the 
name of Lyſimachus his. grandfather. by the mother, and was 


ut to deati by his brother for engaging in a rebellion againſt 


c has The name of the e was Berenice, whoſe mar- 


rage with Antiochus Theos, king of Syria, has already been 


Sgr. R. Character and qualities of ProLEdivy PHILADEL- 
n n en 1 ATED 5 
| F ä * . 3 7 W |: 
TOLEMY Philadelphus had certainly great and excel- 
lent qualities; and Six we cannot propoſe. him as a perfect 
ecauſe thoſe qualities were counter- 

poiſed by de | 
the firſt period af his reign by his reſentment againſt a man of 
uncommon merit, I mean Demetrius Phalereus, becauſe he 


had given ſome advice to his father, contrary, to the intereſt 


of Philadelphus, but entirely conformable to equity and na- 
tural right. His immenſe riches ſoon drew after them a train 
of luxury and effeminate pleafures; | the uſual. concomitants 
of ſuch high fortunes, which contributed not a little to emaſ- 


culate his mind. He was not very induſtrious in cultivating 


the military virtues but we muſt acknowledge, at the fame 
time, that a remiſſneſs of this nature is not always a misfortune 
„ rt ho gh and Sa; bat gon nfot ani i! 

He, hawever, made an ample compenſation for this neglect, 
by his love of the arts and ſciences,- and: his generoſity to 
learned men. The fame of his liberalities invited ſeveral il- 


luſtrious - poets to his Sete nene Callimachus, Lyco- 


phron, and Theocritus ; the laſt of whom gives him very lofty 


Praiſes in ſome of his Idyllia. We have already ſeen his ex- 
traordinary tafte for books; and it is certain that he ſpared 
no expence in the augmentation and: embelliſhment- of the 
e "$49 e ! | | HD + Fo 3161 iet library 
% 1 mins #5 20H 7110 $189 : „ 
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queen of that name. His eldeft ſon, Ptolemy | 
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library founded by; His father, and from whence both thoſe | 


princes, have derived as niuth'glory as could have redounded 
to them from the greateſt conqueſts. As Philadelphns* had 
abundance of wit, and his happy gerlius had been carefully 
cultivated by great maſters, he always retained a peculiar taſte 
for the ſciences, but in ſuch a manner as ſuited the dignity 

of a prince; as he never ſuffered them to engroſs his whole 
attention, but regulated his propenſity to thoſe grateful amuſe- 


ments by prudence and moderation. In order to perpetuate 


this taſte in his dominions, he erected public ſchools and acade- 
mies at Alexandria, where they long flouriſhed in great repu - 
tation. He loved to converſe with men of learning; and as 


the greateſt maſters in every kind of ſcience were emulous to 


obtain his favour, he extracted from each of them, if I may 
nſe the expreſſion, the flower and quinteſſence Ir the ſci- 
ences in which they excelled. This is the ineſtimable advan- 


ö tage which princes and great men poſſeſs; and happy are they 
w 


when they know how to uſe the wt re of acquiring, in 
agreeable converſations, a thouſan 

but uſeful and important, with reſpe& to government. 
This intercourſe of Philadelphus with learned men, and his 
care to place the arts in honour, may be conſidered as the 
ſource os 

long reign, to make commerce flouriſh in 
in which attempt no prince ever ſucceeded more effectually 
than himſelf. The greateſt expences, in this particular, could 
never difcourage him from perſiſting in what he propoſed to 
accompliſh. We have- already obſerved, that he built whole 
cities, in order to protect and facilitate his intended traffick ; 
that he opened a very long canal through deſarts deſtitute of 
water; and maintained a very numerous and compleat navy 


in each of the two ſeas, merely for the defence of his mer- 


chants. . His principal point in view was to ſecure to ſtrangefs 


: all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his ports, without any 
impoſitions on trade, or the leaft intention of turning it from 


its proper channel, in order to make it ſubſervient to his own 
| 58 intereſt; as he was perſuaded, that commerce was 
ike ſome ſprings, that ſoon ceaſed to flow, when diverted 
from their natural courſe, | : 
Theſe were views worthy of a great prince, and a conſum- 
mate politician, and their laſting effects were infinitely bene- 
ficial to his kingdom. They have even continued to our days, 
ſtrengthened by the principles of their firſt eftabliſhment, after 
a duration of above 2000 years; opening a perpetual flow of 
new riches, and new commodities of every kind, into all na- 
b 8 'F-y tions, 


things, not only curious, 


thoſe meaſures he purſued, through the courſe of his 
dominions; and 


— 
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tions, drawing continually from them a return of voluntary 


contributions; uniting the Eaſt and the Weſt by the mutua 


ſupply of their reſpective wants; and eſtabliſhing on this baſis 
a commerce that has conſtantly ſupported. itſelf from age to 


age without interruption. Thoſe great conquerors and cele- 
| brated heroes, whoſe merit has been ſo highly extolled, not 


to mention the ravages and deſolation they have occaſioned to 


mankind, have ſcarce left behind them any traces of the con- 


queſts and acquifitions they have made for aggrandizing their 
empires; or at leaſt thoſe traces have not been durable, and 


the revolutions to which the moſt potent ſtates are obnoxious, 
_ diveſt them of their conqueſts in a ſhort time, and transfer 


them to others. On the contrary, the commerce of Egypt, 
eftabliſhed thus by Philadelphus, inftead of being ſhaken by 
time, has rather increaſed through a long ſucceſſion of ages, and 
become daily more uſeful DP indiſpenſable to all nations. 
So that, when we trace it up to its ſaurce, we ſhall be ſenſible 
that this prince ought to be conſidered not only as the bene- 
factor of Egypt, but of all Terre in general, to the lateſt 


poſterity. 


9 * 


What we have already obſerved, in the hiſtory of Philadel- 


phus, with reſpe to the inclination of the neighbouring peo- 
ple to tranſplant themſelves in crowds into Egy & refering 
e 


a reſidence in a foreign land to the natural affection of man- 


kind for their native ſoil, is another glorious panegyrick on 


this prince; as the moſt eſſential duty of kings, and the moſt 
grateful pleaſure they can poſſibly enjoy, amidſt the ſplendors 


of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, and to make 
their government deſirable. Ptolemy was ſenſible, as an able 
- Politician, that the only ſare expedient for extending his do- 


minions, without any act of violence, was to multiply his 


ſubjects, and attach them to his government, by their intereſt 


and inclination ;. to cauſe the land to be cultivated in a better 


manner; to make arts and manufactures flouriſh ; and to aug- 


ment, by a thouſand judicious meaſures, the power of a prince 


and his kingdom, whoſe real ſtrength conſiſts in the multitude 


of his ſubjects. - 


- 


. CHAP. 


\ 


n ß 
THE third chapter comprehends the pane. of twenty-five 
__ >, years, including the reign of Ptolemy Evergetes. 
Sgr. I. AnTiocuus TRROS is poiſoned by his queen LA 
ODICE, who! cauſes SELEUCYs CALLINICUS #0 be declared 
| Ling · "She alſo deſtroys BEREN1CE and her ſon, PTOLEMY 
| :  EVERGETES awenges their death,- by that of Laonice, and 
| - ſeizes part of Ma. Axriochus HIERAR, and SELEUCUS . 
Bis brother, unite againſt PTOLEMY. The death of - AnT1- 
\.. GONUS GONATAS, ting of Macedonia. He is ſucceeded by 
His fon DEMETRIUS. The war between the two brothers, 
Ax Tlochus and SELEUCUS, The death of EUMENEs, 
. King of Pergamus. ATTALUS ſucceeds him. The eftabliſh- 
ment of the Parthian empire by ARSACES. | ANTIOCHUS 7s. 
- . -flgin g robbers. SELEUCUS 7s taken priſoner by the Parthians. 
Credit of Jos ERH, the nephew of Ontas, with PTOLEMY. 
FJ) be death of DEMETRIUS, king of Macedonia. AnTiconus 
ſeizes the throne of that prince, The death of SELEUCUs. 
in) As S ſoon as Antiochus Theos had received intelligence 
105 A of the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, his father- 
in-law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled Laodice and her 
children. This lady, who knew the variable diſpoſition and 
zineonſtancy of Antiochus, and was apprehenſive that the ſame 
levity of mind would induce him to ſupplant her, by receiving 
Berenice again; reſolved to improve the preſent opportunity 
to ſecure the crown for her ſon. Her own children were difin- 
herited by the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by which it was 
alſo ſtipulated, that the iſſue Berenice might have by Antio- 
chus ſhould ſacceed to the throne, and ſhe then had a ſon. 
Laodice, therefore, cauſed Antiochus to be poiſoned ; and 
When the ſaw him expiring, ſhe placed in his bed a perſon, 
named Artemon, who very much reſembled him both in his 
features and the tone of his voice. He was there to act the 
8. ſhe had occaſion for, and acquitted himſelf with great 
- dexterity ; taking great care, in the few viſits that ere ren- 
dered him, to recommend his dear Laodice and her children 
to the lords and people. In his name were iſſued orders, by 
Which his eldeſt ſon Seleucus Callinicus was appointed his 
ſuceeſſor. His death was then declared, upon which Selegcus 
peaceably aſcended the throne, . and enjoyed it for the ſpace of 
- twenty years. It appears by the ſequel, that his brother An- 
tiochus, ſurnamed Hierax, had the government of the pro- 
vinces of Aſia Minor, whereche commanded a very conſiderable 
body of troops. Cd rae Laodice 


(m) A. M. 2758. Ant. J. C. 246. Hieron. in Daniel, Plin. I. vii 
6. 12, Val, Max, I. ix. c. 144. Solin. c. i. Juſtin, I. xvii, c. 2, 
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Laodice, not believing herſelf ſafe as long as Berenice and 


| Her ſon lived, concerted meaſures with Seleucus. to deſtray 
them alſo; but that princeſs, being informed of their deſign, 


eſcaped the danger for ſome time, by retiring with her ſon to 


Daphne, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum built by Se- 


leucus Nicator: but being at laſt betrayed by the perfidy of 


thoſe who beſieged her there by the order of Laodice, firſt her 
fon, and then herfelf, with all the Egyptians who had accom- 
panied her to that retreat, were murdered in the blackeſt and 
moſt inhuman manner. Rs IEP ROE 

This event was an exact accompliſhment of what the prophet 
Daniel had foretold, with relation to this marriage. (=) The 
King's daughter of the South ſhall come to the king of the North to 


make an agreement: but he ſhall not retain the power of the arm, 


neither foall he ſtand, nor his arm; but ſhe ſhall be given up, and 
they that brought her, and he that begat her, and he that ſtreng- 
thened her in theſe times, I am not ſurpriſed that Porpbyry, 
. who. was a profeſſed enemy to Chriſtianity, ſhould repreſent 


theſe prophecies of Daniel, as predictions made after the ſeve- 


ral events to which they refer; for could they poſſibly be 


_- clearer, if he had even been a ſpectator of the acts he foretold ? 


What probability was there that Egypt. and Syria, which, 
in the-time of Daniel, conſtituted part of the Babylonian em- 

Ire, as tributary provinces, ſhould each of them be governed 

y kings who originally ſprang from Greece? And yet the 
prophet ſaw them eſtabliſhed in thoſe dominzons above 300 
years before that happened. He beheld theſe two kings in a 
ſtate of war, and ſaw them afterward reconciled by-a treaty of 
peace ratified by a marriage. He alſo obſerved, that it was 

the king of Egypt, and not the king of Syria, who cemented 
the union between them by the gift of his daughter. He ſaw 
her conducted from Egypt to Syria, in a pompous and mag- 
nificent manner; but was ſenſible that this event would be 
ſucceeded by a ſtrange cataſtrophe. ' In a word, he diſcovered 
that the iſſue of this princeſs, notwithſtanding all the expreſs 


precautions in the treaty for ſecuring their ſucceſſion to the 


crown, in excluſion of the children by a former marriage, 
were ſo far from aſcending the throne, that they were entirely 
exterminated ; and that the new queen herſelf was delivered 


up to her rival, who cauſed her to be deſtroyed, with all the 


officers who conducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and, till 
then, had been her ſtrength and ſupport. Great God! 
„how worthy are thy oracles to be believed and reverenced !”? 
Teft imonia tua credibilia Facta funt nimids. 9 
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Wzilſt Berenice was beſieged and blocked up in Daphne, 
the cities of Aſia Minor, who had received intelligence of her 
treatment, were touched with compaſſion at her misfortune: 
in conſequence of which they formed a confederacy, and ſent 
a body of troops to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Pto- 
lemy Evergetes was alſo as expeditious as poſſible to advance 
thither with a formidable army; but the unhappy Berenice 
and her children were dead before any of theſe auxiliary troops 
could arrive at the place where the ſiege had been carried on 
againſt her. When they therefore ſaw that all their endeavours. 
to. ſave the queen and her children were rendered ineffectual, 
they immediately determined to revenge her death in a re- 
markable manner. 'The troops of Afia joined thoſe of Egypt, 
and Ptolemy, who commanded them, was as ſucceſsful as he 
could deſire in the ſatisfaction of his juſt reſentment, The 
criminal proceeding of Laodice, and of the king her ſon, who 
had made himſelf an accomplice in her barbarity, ſoon alie - 
nated the affection of the people from them; and Ptolemy not 
only cauſed Laodice to ſuffer death, but made himſelf maſter 
of all. Syria and Cilicia; after which he paſſed the Euphrates, 
and conquered all the country as far as Babylon and the Ti- 
ris : and if the progreſs of his arms had not been interrupted 
y a ſedition which obliged him to return to Egypt, he would 
certainly have ſubdued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. 
He, however, left Antiochus, one of his generals, to govern 
the provinces he had gained on this fide of mount Taurus; 
and Xantippus was entruſted with thoſe that lay beyond it: 
Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, loaded with the ſpoils 


he had acquired by his conqueſts, . | 
This prince carried off 40,000 * talents of filver, with a pro- 
digious quantity of gold and filver veſſels, and 2500 ſtatues, 
9 of which were thoſe Egyptian idols that Cambyſes, after 
his conqueſt of this kingdom, had ſent into Perſia. Ptolemy 
: 8 the hearts of his ſubjects by replacing thoſe idols in 
their ancient temples, when he returned from this expedition: 
for the Egyptians, who were more devoted to their ſuperſtitious 
idolatry £7 all the reſt of mankind, thought they could not 
ſufficiently expreſs their veneration and gratitude to a king, 
who had reſtored their gods to them in ſuch-a manner. Pto- 
lemy derived from this action the title of Evergetes, 'which 
ſignifies a Benefa#or, and is infinitely preferable to all ap- 
pellations which conquerors have aſſumed from a falſe idea of 
onto An epithet of this nature is the true characteriſtick of 
kings, whoſe ſolid greatneſs conſiſts in the inclination and 
ability to improve the welfare of their ſubjects; and it were 
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to be wiſhed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions fic 
/ 8 fo 
All this was alſo accompliſhed exactly as the prophet Daniel Wi 
had foretold, and we only cite the text, to prove What 6G 
we advance. % But out M a-branch of her root e D 

the king of the South, who was Ptolemy Evergetes, 72 jon fre 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus) Hall one ſtand up in bis eftate, which W. 
Hall come with an army, and ſhall enter into the fortreſs. of the ſo 

king of the North, (Seleucus Callinicus) and ſhall deal 725 145 
them, and ſhall prevail. And ſpall alſo carry captives into Eg ypr, do 

their gods, with their princes, and with their precious weſjets of re. 
filver and of gold, and he ſhall continue more years than the king of he 
the North. So the Ring of the South. ſhall come into his kingdom, cu 
and ſhall return into his caun land; namely, into that of Egypt. as 

s When Ptolemy Eyergetes firſt ſet out on this expedition, by 
his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved him, being appre- m: 

henſive of the dangers to which he would. be expoſed in the thi 

- - war, made a vow to conſecrate her hair, if he ſhould happen alt 

to return in ſafety: This was undoubtedly a ſacrifice of the dit 
ornament ſhe moſt eſteemed; and when ſhe at laſt ſaw him dr. 
return with ſo much glory, the accompliſhment of her promiſe CO! 

was her immediate care; in order to which ſhe cauſed ber hair aff 

to be cut off, and then dedicated it to the gods, in the temple ho 

which Ptolemy Philadelphus had founded in honour to his an 
beloved Arſinoe on Zephyrium, a , promontory in Cyprus, loſ 
under the name of the Zephyrian Venus. This conſecrated pu 

4 hair being loſt ſoon after by ſome unknown accident, Ptolemy the 
| was extremely ofended with the prieſts for their negligence ; $7 
| upon which Conon of Samos, an artful courtier, ws alſo a Bre 
| mathematician, being then at Alexandria, took upon him to oth 
| affirm, that the locks: of the queen's, hair had been conveyed . 
| to heaven; and he pointed out ſeven ſtars near the hon's tail, for 
| which till then had never been part of any conſtellation; de- He 
| "© Cclaring at the ſame time, that thoſe were the hair of Berenice. wh 

: ng other aſtronomers, either to make their court as well as 
as Conon, or that they might not draw, upon. themſelves. the Pos 

diſpleaſure of Ptolemy, gave thoſe ſtars the ſame name, which „ 

is ſtill uſed to this day. Callimachus, who had been at the ph. 
cCourt of Philadelphus, compoſed a ſhort, poem on the hair of Sm 

| Berenice, which Catullus afterward tranſlated into! Latin, affe 
=  which-verſion is come down to us. N h 


(4) Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, paſſed 
through Jeruſalem, where he offered a great number of ſacri- 
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fices to the God of Iſrael, in order to render homage to him, 
| for the victories he had obtained: over the king of Syria; by 
which action he evidently diſcovered his preference a the true 
.God to all the idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of 
Daniel were ſhewn to that prince, and he might conclude, 
from what they contained, that all his eonqueſts and ſucceſſes 
were owing to that God who had cauſed them to be foretold. 
ſo exactly by his prophets. | Toros 11717 


4 


r) Seleucus had been detained for ſors time in big kin "I 


dom by the apprehenſion of domeſtick troubles; but when he 
received intelligence that Ptolemy was returning to Egypt, 


* ſet ſail with a conſiderable. fleet to reduce the revolted- . 
cities. His enterprize was, however, ineffectual; for, as ſoon, 
as he advanced into the open ſea, his whole navy was deſtroyed 


by a violent tempeſt ; as if heaven itſelf, ſays ' Juſtin, had. 
made the winds and waves the miniſters of his vengeance on 


this parricide. Seleucus, and ſome of his attendants,» were 


almoſt the only perſons who were ſaved, and it was with great 
_ difficulty that they eſcaped naked from the wreck. But this 
_ _edreadful] ſtroke, which ſeemed intended to overwhelm him, 
contributed, on the contrary, to the re- eſtabliſhment of his 


affairs. The. cities of Aſia which had revolted, through the 
horror they conceived againſt him, after the murder of Berenice 


and her children, no ſooner received intelligence of the great 
loſs he had now ſuſtained, than they imagined him ſufficiently 
puniſhed, and as their hatred was then changed into compaſſion, 


they all declared for him ane. N 
(5) This unexpected change having reinſtated him in thę 
greateſt part of his dominions, he was induftrious to raiſe an- 
other atmy to recover the reſt. This effort, however, proved. 
as unſucceſsful as the former; his army was defeated by the 
forces of Ptolemy, who cut off the greateſt part of his troops. 
He ſaved himſelf at Antioch, with the ſmall number of men 

who were left him when he eſcaped from the ſhipwreck at ſea: 
as if, ſays a certain hiſtorian, he had recovered his former 
power, | 

cation, by a fatal viciflitude of fortune, + - -| 


After this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs, the cities of 


Smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia Minor, were induced, by mere 
affection to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in his ſavour, by 
which they mutually ſti pulated to ſupport him. They were 
VVV KG Tipe ũ ß nn 
. A. M. 3759. Ant. J. C. 245. Juſtin: 1. xxvii. 6. 2. () A. M. 
- 960: - Aut . ee , 
* Velut diis ipſis parricidium vin- | tune natus eſſet, nec propter aliud 
dicantibus. | 
+ Quaſi ad ludibrium tantim for- | teret, Jin. 


only to loſe it a ſecond time with the greater mortifi- 


opes regni recepiſſet, quam ut amit- 
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N greatly attached to his family, from whom they undoubtedly ſig 
had received many extraordinary favours: they had even ren- eye 
*dered divine honours to his father, Antiochus Theos, and alſo —— 31 
to Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus retained WI 
a grateful remembrance of the regard theſe cities had teſtified . TEC 
for his intereſt, and afterwards granted them ſeveral advan- hir 
-tageous privileges. They cauſed the treaty we have men- for 
tioned to be engraven on a large column of marble, which 311 
till ſubſiſts, and is now in the area before the theatre at Ox - 280 
Ford. This column was brought out of Aſia, by Thomas Earl . thi 
of Arundel, at the beginning of the reign of Charles the He 
Firſt, and, with ſeveral other antique marbles, were pre- ye: 
-ſented to the univerſity of Oxford by his- grandſon, Henry - TE 
Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Charles the Second All bu 
the learned world ought to think themſelves indebted to noble- ga 
men who are emulous to adorn and enrich univerſities in ſuch Wa 
a generous manner; and I wiſh the ſame zeal had been ever fir 
5 tellißed for that of Paris, the mother of all the reſt, and ret 
whoſe antiquity and reputation, in. conjunction with the dec 
abilities of her profeſſors, and her attachment to the ſacred Wa 
perſons of kings, have rendered her worthy of being favoured Wo 
An a peculiar manner by princes and great men. 'The. eftab- he 
liſhment of a library in this illuſtrious ſeminary would be an tw. 
- Immortal honour to the perſon who ſhould lay the foundation . 
Eons ( ĩ ⁊ y Sod. wn, the 
— Selegcus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, had im 
made application to his brother Antiochus, whom he promiſ- gre 
ed to inveſt with the ſovereignty of the provinces of Aſia wh 
Minor, provided he would join him with his troops, and act of 
in concert with him. The young prince was then at the head ag: 
of 'an army in thoſe provinces ; and though he was but four- ga; 
teen years of age, yet, as he had all the ambition and malig- cot 
nity of mind that appear in men of an advanced age, he im- reſ 
mediately accepted: the offers made tim, and advanced in. all 
queſt of his brother, not with any intention to ſecure him the Wy. 
_ enjoyment of his dominions, but to ſeize them for himſelf. Gz 
. His avidity was ſo great, and he was always ſo ready to ſeize ut 
for himſelf whatever came in his way, without the leaſt regard to 
to juſtice, that he acquired the ſurname of +4 Hierax, which on 
1 9 of fo | „„es he 


* Antiochus, cùm eſſet annos | virilemque ſumit audaciam. Unde 
quatuordecim natus, fupra ztatem | Hierax eſt cognominatus: quia, non 
regni avidus, occaſionem non tam |homin's ſed accipitris ritu, in alienis 7 
io animo, quim offerebatur, ar- eripiendis vitam ſectaretur, Juſtin. Ce, 
y;puit: ſed, latrgnis more, totum f A Kite. F 
fralri eripere cupiens, puer ſcelerata mm 
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ALEX AN DEN SUCCESSORS. + «295 
ſignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, and thinks 
eyery thing good upon which he lays his talonss. 


(ft) When Ptolemy received intelligence, that Antiochus : 


was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus againſt him, he 
reconciled himſelf with the latter, and concluded a truce with 
him for ten years, that he might not have both thoſe princes 
for his enemies at the ſame tine. 
u Antigonus Gonatas died much about this period, at the 
age of eighty, or eighty three years; after he had reigned 
thirty- four years in Macedonia, and forty-four in Greece. 
He was ſucceeded by his ſon Demetrius, who reigned ten 
years, and made himſelf maſter of Cyrenaica and all Libya. 


(x). Demetrius firſt married the ſiſter of Antiochus Hierax; 


but Qlympias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, en- 
gaged him, after the death of her huſband Alexander, who 


Was likewiſe her brother, to eſpouſe her daughter Phthia. The 


firſt wife being unable to ſupport theſe injurious proceedings, 
_ retired to her brother — and earneſtly preſſed him to 
declare war againſt her faithlefs huſband : but his attention 
was then taken up with other views and employments. 
This prince fill continued his military preparations, as if 


he deſigned to aſſiſt his brother, in purſuance of the treaty be- 


tween them“; but his real intention was to dethrone him, 
and he concealed the virulent diſpoſition of an enemy under 
the name of a brother. Seleucus penetrated his ſcheme, and 


immediately 23 mount Taurus, in order to check his pro- 
greſs. (y) Anti 


reſ: ochus founded his pretext on the promiſe 
which had been made him of the ſovereignty of the provinces 
of Aſia Minor, as a compenſation for aſſiſting his brother 
againſt Ptolemy; but Seleucus, who then ſaw himſelf diſen- 
gaged from that war without the aid of his brother, did not 
conceive himſelf obliged to perform that promiſe. Antiochus 


reſolving to perſiſt in his pretenſions, and Seleucus refuſing to 


allow them, it became neceſſary to decide the difference by 


arms. A battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in 


Galatia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and eſcaped with the 
utmoſt difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus was alſo expoſed 
to great dangers, notwithſtanding his victory. The troops 
on whoſe valour he chiefly relied, were a body of Gauls whom 
he had taken into his pay, and they were undoubtedly ſome 
of thoſe- who had ſettled i Galatia. Theſe traitors; upon a 
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themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute maſters of Aſia, after 
the death of thoſe two princes. Antiochus therefore was 
oöobliged, for his on prefervation, to diſtribute all the money 
f the army amongſt hem. 


Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expectation to ruin them 
both, in conſequence: of their diviſion. The imminent 


reign of twenty years. As he left no children; he was ſuc- 


dis houſe who took it upon him, and tranſmitted it, with his 
dominions, to his poſterity, who enjoyed it to the third gene- 


provinces of the Syrian empire in the Weſt, Theodotus and 


mo THE HISTORY OY 
had formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, perſuading 


() Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being deſirous of im- 
proving this conjuncture, advanced with all his forces againſt 


danger to which Antiochus was then reduced, obliged him to 
make a new' treaty with the Gauls, wherein he ſtipulated to 
renounce the title of their maſter, which he had before aſ- 
ſumed, for that of their ally; and he alſo entered into a 
league offenſive and defenſive with that people. This treaty, 
however, did not prevent Eumenes from attacking them; and 
as he came upon rh in ſuch a ſudden and unexpected manner 
as did not allow them any time to recover after their fatigues, 
or tofurniſh- themſelves with new recruits, he obtained a victory 
over them, which coſt him but little, and laid al! Aſia Minor 
open to rin un dnn e AD en & þ 
(a) Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, abandoned him- 
ſelf to intemperance'and exceſs at his table, and died after a 


- 


ceeded by Attalus, his couſin-german, who was the ſon of 
Attalus, his father's younger brother. This prince was wiſe 
and valiant, and perfectly qualified to preſerve the conqueſts 
that he inherited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then 
eſtabliſhed himſelf ſo effectually in his dominions, that he took 
upon himſelf the title of king; for though: his predeceſſors 
had enjoyed all the power, they had never ventured to aſſume 
the ſtile, of ſovereigns. Attalus, therefore, was the firſt of 


Dein 77e... 19121; A, - | 
{Whilſt Eumenes, and; after him, Attalus, were ſeizing the 


Arſaces were proceeding by tlieir example in the Raft. (3) The 
latter, — chi ME tee Mato in the battle of 
Ancyra, turned his arms againſt Hyrcania, and annexed it 
to Parthia, which he had diſmembered from the empire. He 
then erected thoſe two provinces into a kingdom, which, in 

8 V e e 18 eis 2 
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tation, and had been educated by Callimachus, a native of 


proceſs of time, became very. formidable-to the N the 


Lomans. Theodotus dying ſoon after, Arſaces made a league 
offenſive and defenſive with his ſon, who bore the ſame name, 


and ſucceeded his father in Bactria; and they mutually ſup- 
ported themſelves in their dominions by this union. The 


two brothers, notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions, continued 
the war againſt each other, with the utmoſt implacable 


warmth, not conſidering, that while they . contended with 


each other for the empire their father had left them, the whole- 


enemies. 


would be gradually wreſted from them by their common 
The treaſure and forces of Antiochus being exhauſted by 


the ſeveral overthrows and loſſes he had ſuſtained, he was 


4 


_ obliged to wander from one retreat to another, with the ſhat- 
Ks. remains of his party, till he was at laſt entirely driven 


out of Meſopotamia: finding, therefore, that there was no 
place in all the empire of Syria, (c) where he could poſſibly 
continue in ſafety, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes king of 
Cappadocia, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. Ariarathes, 
notwithſtanding this alliance, was ſoon weary of entertaining 


a ſon-in-law who became a burden to him. Antiochus being 


informed of his Jay, avoided the danges by a ſpeedy retreat 
into Egypt; where he rather choſe to deliver himſelf up to 
the power of Ptolemy, the profeſſed enemy of his houſe, than 
to truſt a brother whom he had ſo highly offended. He how -- 
ever had reaſon to repent of this proceeding, for immediately 
after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed him to be ſeized and 
impriſoned; (4) he alſo placed a ſtrong guard over him, and 
etained him ſeveral years in that confinement, till at laſt 
he found means to eſcape by the afliftance of a courteſan; but 
as he was quitting that kingdom, he had the misfortune to 


* o 


be aſſaſſi nated by a band of robbers. 


£ 


(e) Ptolemy, in the mean time, devoted the ſweets, of peace | 


to the cultivation of the ſciences in his dominions, and the 


enlargement of his father's lihrary at Alexandria with all ſorts 


of books: but as a. proper collection could not well be made 
1 57 an able Lee py care it would * ons 
eceſſary to conſign tham, (%) Evergetes, upon the death, 
Teague wits had exerciſed-that function Enn the time of 
Ptolemy Soter, the grandfather of that prince, ſent to Athens 
for Eratoſthenes the Cyrenian, who was then in great repu- 
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che ſame country: j He was a man of univerſal learning, 


but none of his works have been tranſmitted to us, except his 
catalogue of the kings of Thebes in Egypt, with the years of 


their reſpective reigns, from Menes, or Miſraim, who firſt 
peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan War. This 
catalogue contains a ſucceſſion of thäifty-eight kings, and is 
milk to be ſeen in Syncells. 
) When Seleucus ſaw himſelf extricated from the troubles 
his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares were employed in the 
re- eſtabliſnment of order and tranquillity in the dominions 
he poſſeſſed; and when he had accompliſhed this, he turned 
his thoughts to the reduction of the oriental provinces which 
had revolted from him. This laft attempt, however, was not 
attended with ſucceſs ; for Arſaces had been allowed too much 
time to ſtrengthen himſelf in his uſurpation. Seleucus there- 
fore, after many ineffectual endeavours to recover thoſe terri- 
tories, was obliged to fliſcontinue his enterprize in a diſ- 
honourable manner. He, perhaps, might. have ſucceeded 
better in time, if new commotions, which had been excited 
in his dominions. during his abſence, had not compelled him 
to make a ſpeedy return, in order to ſuppreſs them. This 
furniſhed Arfaces with a new opportunity of grins his 
power ſo effeQually, that all future efforts were incapable of 
reducing it. e F 3h 7555 ern 1 FI N 99 « * 3 
i.) Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as ſoon as his 
affairs would admit : but this ſecond expedition proved more 
unfortunate than the firſt; for he was not only defeated, but 
taken priſoner by Arſaces, in a great battle. The Parthians 
celebrated, for many ſucceeding years, the anniverſary of this 
— which they conſidered as the firſt day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the firſt zra of their Rory for the 
world never produced greater tyrants than thoſe Parthian 
kings to whom they were ſubjected. The Macedonian yoke 
would have been much more ſupportable than their op · 
Preſſive government, if they had perſevered to ſubmit to it. 
Arſaces now began to aſſume the title of King, and firmly 
eſtabliſhed this empire of the Eaſt, which, in proceſs of time, 
counterpoiſed the Roman power, and became a barrier, which 
all the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. All 
the kings who ſucce del Arſaces made it an indiſpenſable 
law, and counted it an honour, to be called by his name; in 
the ſame manner as the kings of Egypt retained that of 
na „ or erg Oo Ptolemy, 
(E) Svid: in voc. A- & Eatcebitrg." Fb A. M. 3768. 
Ant. J. C. 236, (i) A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. 230. Juſtin,” I. xli. 
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c. 4 & 5. 


Protemy, as long as the race of Ptolemy Soter governed th 
kingdom. Atſaces. raĩſed himſelf to a throne from the loweſt 
condition of life, and became as memorable among the Far- 
th iane, as Cyrus had bee among the Perſians; or Alexander 
among the Macedonians, or Romulus among the Romans. 
This verifies that paſſage in holy ſeripture, which declares, 
giveth it to abbomſocwer be auill, and ſerteti up over it the baſeſt 
Of "men. | 17 f . Kr: ftr i and 


00 Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, had neglected 


to ſend Ptolemy the uſual tribute of twenty talents, Which his 
predeceſſors had always paid to the kings of Egypt, as a 


teſtimonial of the homage they rendered to that crown. The 


king ſent Athenion, one of his eourtiers, to Jeruſalem, to de- 


mand the payment of the arrears, which then amounted to a 
great ſum; and to threaten the ſews, in caſe of a refuſal, 

 with.a body of troops, who ſhould be commiſſioned to expel 
them from their country, and divide it among "themſelves. 
The alarm was very great at ſeruſalem on this occaſion, and 
it was thought neceſſary to ſend a deputation to the king, in 

the perſon of Joſeph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in 
the prime of his youth, was univerſally eſteemed for bis pru- 
_ dence; probity, and juſtice. Athenion, during his con- 
tinuance at Jeruſalem, had conceived'a great regard for his 
character, and as he ſet out for Egypt before him, he 
promiſed to render him all the good 8 in his power with 
the king. Joſeph followed him in a ſhort time, and on his 
way met with ſeveral conſiderable perſons of Cœloſyria and 

Paleſtine, who were alſo going to Egypt, with an intention to 
offer terms for farming the great revenues of thoſe provinces. 
As the equipage of Joſeph was far from being ſo. magnificent 

as theirs, they treated him with little reſpect, and conſidered 

him. as W 0 0 of no great capacity. Joſeph concealed his 
diſſatisfaction at their behaviour, but drew, from the conver- 
ſation that paſſed between them, all the circumſtances he 

could defire, with relation to the affair that brought them to 
court, and without ſeeming to have any particular view in the 
curioſity he expreſſed.  _ > YOu) 69.07 i 
When they arrived at Alexandria, they were informed that 
the king had taken a 12323 to Memphis, and Joſeph was the 
only perſon among them who ſet out from thence, in order 
(k) Dan. iv. 179. (1) A. M. 3771. Ant. J. C. 233. Joſeph. Antiq. 
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ni wait upon that monarch, without loſing: a moment's: time, 
Ale chad the good fortune to meet with him, as he was return- 
ing from Memphis, with the queen and Athenion in his 
Chariot. The king, who had received impreſſions in his 
favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his preſence, 
and invited him into his chariot. Joſeph, to excuſe his uncle, 
. the inſitmities of his great age, and the natural 
tardineſs: of his diſpoſition, in ſuch an engaging manner, as 
ſatisfied Ptolemy, and created in him an extraordinary eſteem 
for the advotate Who had fo effectually pleaded the cauſe of 
that pontiff. He alſo ordered him an apartment in the royal 
palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place at his table. 
When the appointed day came for purchaſing, by auction, 
the ꝙꝓrivilege oſ farming the revenues of the provinces, the 
companions of Joſeph in his journey to Egypt offered no 
more than 8000 talents: for the provinces of Cœloſyria, 
Phœnieia, luda, and Samaria. Upon which Joſeph, who 
had difeovered, in the converſation that paſſed between them 


in his preſence, that this purchaſe was worth double the ſum 

they offered, reproached them for depreciating the king's 1 
revenues in that manner, and offered twice as much as they Sn 
bad done. Ptolemy was well ſatisfied to ſee his revenues ſo a 
.canſiderably;increafed; but being apprehenſive that the perſon ry” 
ho proffered ſo large a ſum would Dr. condition to pay 1 
zit, he aſked Joſeph what ſecurity he would-give him for the wad 
performance of his agreement? The Jewiſh deputy replicd, phy | 
with a calm air, that he had ſuch perſons to offer for his ſecu- 3 
rity on that occaſion, as he was certain his majeſty could have * 
no objections to. Upon being ordered to mention them, he IS 
named the king and queen themſelves; and added, that they (% 


would be his fecurities to each other. The king could not N 
avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantry, which put him into fo men 


good an humour, that he allowed him to farm the revenues rive 
without any other ſecurity than his verbal promiſe for payment. virt 
Joſeph acted in that ſtation for the ſpace of ten years, to the tion 
mutual ſatisfaction of the court and provinces. His rich the 
competitors, who had farmed thoſe revenues before, returned of: x 
| home in the utmoſt confuſion, and had reaſon tobe ſenſible, The 
that a magnificent equipage is a very inconfiderable indication . the: 
. -of merit. F Fin ane e 5 A ITE $4 diff 
(en) King Demetrius died, about this time, in Macedonia, = 
| -and left a ſon, named Philip, in an early ſtate of minority ; 1, 
for which reaſon his guardianſhip was conſigned to Antigonus, p- 1 
| who, having eſpouſed the mother of his pupil, aſcended the » 


(u A. M. 3772. Ant, J. C. 232. Juſtin, 1, xxviiie%,. 3. Dexipp- 
Porphyt. Euſcb. | 45 
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ron and reigned for the ſpace of; twelve: ears. He was 
beef in promiſes, but hd aaa, y frugal i in performan ance, 
which occaſioned his being ſurnamed ? De. 
| ). Five or fix years after this period, Seleucus Calinicus, 
ho for ſome. time had continned in a. ſtate of captivity in 
Parth thia, died in that country by a fall from his horſe. Ar- 
ſaces had always treated him as a king during his confine- 
ment. His wife you Laodice, the ſiſter of Andromachus, one of 
is generals, and he had two ſons and a daughter by that mar- 


| 155 He: eſpouſed his daughter to Mithridaces- king of 


Pontus, and conſigned, Phaygia to her for her dowry. 
ſons; were Seleucus. and Antiochus; the former t "whom, 
ſurnamed Ceraunus, ſucceeded him in che throne; // 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the aided of 


f the Achæans begins to appear with luſtre in hiſtury, and was 


in a condition tp. ſuſtain wars, particularly . e that of the 
Lacedæmonians. It will therefore, be;neceſſary-for-me to re- 
preſent the ſtate of thoſe two ee 3247 I "fu _ 
wil ghas of che Ache. 0 57 > Þ+3 * 174 : Le TORT 


8 BCT) H. Doe ebabliÞment of this regublick of tbe te, 
- ARATUS deli wess Sicrox om tyranny.” The' character of 
that young Grecium. Vt is blots 35 +he liberalities of 
PTOLEMY EVERGET8s, #0 2 ready to break 


eut in Sicyon. Tales Corinth from | AnTIGONUs: king of 


28 ': Macedonia.  Prevatls.on the cities of Megara, Trazene, Epi- 
_ daurus, and Megalopolis, to accede' to the KT hey 4 79 


not fo ſucceſs Tp with reſpee? to Argos. 1 N 


60 L \ HE republick of the Achæans was not * 
«Nat firſt, either for the number of i its troops, the im- 
menſity of its riches, or the extent of its territory, but de- 


rived its power from the great reputation it acquired for the 


virtues of probity, juſtice, love of liberty, and this reputa- 


tion was very ancient. The Crotoniats and Sybarites adopted 


the laws and cuſtoms of the Achzans, for the re- eſtabliſnment 
of good order in their cities. The Lacedæmonians and 
Thebans had ſuch an eſteem for their virtue, that they choſe 
them, after the celebrated battle of . to arbitrate * 


 Ufferences. which One hetweom them: i gots 

* 35 712 ; te 1 Halv⸗ 1 The 
| 0 55 1 M. 3750 Ast., a 0. 205 Juſtin, 1. vii. ec. 3. Athen. 
p- 153. (9) Polyb. I. viii, p. 125-130. 
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mw. THE HISTORY 097 
The government of this republick'was democratical, tllat 
is to ſay, in the hands of the people. It likewiſe preſerved its 
liberty to the times of Philip and Alexander; but under thoſe 
princes, and in the reigns of thoſe who ſucceeded them, it 
was either in ſubjection to the Macedonians, who had made 
themſelves maſters of Greece, or elſe was oppreſſed by cruel 
2 was compoſed of twelve * cities, all in Peloponneſus, but 
together not equal to a ſingle one of conſiderable rank. This 
republick did not fignalize herſelf immediately by any thing 
great and remarkable, becauſe, amongſt all her citizens, ſhe 
3 none of any diſtinguiſned merit. The ſequel will 
diſcover the extraordinary change a fingle man was capable of 
1 Introducing among them, by his great qualities. After the 
death of Alexander, this little ſtate was involved in all the 
- calamities inſeparable from diſcord. The ſpirit of patriotiſm 
no longer prevailed among them, and each city was ſolely at- 
| _ -tentive to its particular intereſt. Their ſtate had Joſt its 
| former ſolidity, becauſe they e their maſter as often as 
Macedonia became ſubject to new ſovereigns. They firſt ſub- 
mitted to Demetrius; after him; to Caſſander ; and laſt of all 
| to Antigonus Gonatus, who left them in ſubjection fo tyrants 
of his own eflabliſhing, that they might not withdraw them- 
ſelves from his authority. CVE 
+» (p) Toward the beginning of the 116th Olympiad, very 
near the death of Ptolemy Soter, the father of Philadelphus, 
and the expedition: of Pyrrhus into Italy, the republick of the 
Achzans reſumed their former 'cuftoms, and renewed their 
ancient concord. The inhabitants of Patrz and Dyma laid 
the foundations of this happy change. The tyrants were ex- 
e from the cities, which then united, and conſtituted one 
body of a republick anew: all affairs were decided by a pub . 
lick council: the regiſters were committed to a common ſecre- 
- tary : the aſſembly had two preſidents, who were nominated 
by the cities in their reſpective turns; but it was ſoon thought 
' adviſeable to reduce them to one. 
The good order which reigned in this little republick, 
| where freedom and equality, with a love of juſtice and the 
- publick” good, were the fundamental principles of their 
government, drew into their community ſeveral neighbouring 
cities, who received their laws, and affociated themſelves into 
their privileges. Sicyon was one of the firſt that Ry. On 
ö 5 oY 00 4 OSLO TM A this 
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ch manner; by. which means Aratus, one of its "citizens; | 


had an opportunity. of RP ee 6 part, __ yo 
very luſtrous 7 ,,, tte £997 

(f) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the voie . 
tyrants, attempted to ſnake it off; by placing Clinias, dnerof 
her firſt and — citizens, at her head; and the govern- 
ment alread an to flouriſſ and aſſume a new form, when 
Abantidas ** — means to diſconcert this amiable plan, in 


order to ſeize the tyranny into his own hands. Some of his 


relations and friends he expelled from the city, and took off 
others by death: he alſo ſearched for Aratus, the ſoen of 
Clineas, Who was then but ſeven years of age, in order to 
deſtroy him; but the infant eſcaped, with ſanie other pi na 


amidſt the diſorder that filled the houſe! when his father was 


killed; and as he was wandering about the city, in the utmoſt 


conſternation and diſtreſs, he e 1 entered unſeen into 


a houſe which belonged to the tyrant's This lady was 
naturally generous, and as ſhe alſo believed chat this deſtitute 
infant 4 — refuge under her roof, by the impulſe of 
ſome deitys ſhe carefully concealed him and when b, ck 
came, cauſed him to;be 1 retly conveyedito Argos. 
Aratus being thus preſerved: from ſo aro” cj dan ry 
conceived in his ſoul from thencefortls an implacable a 
to tyrants, which always increaſed with his age: He was — 


cated with the utmoſt 115 by ſome N70 8 1 'of ns; | 


father 2, At; Argos. woah #7159 Fry e 
The new tyranny in Sieyon ! Lb bebe — 
hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who began to arriuve at a 
ſtate of manhood, was folicitous to deliver his country en- 
tirely, from oppreſſian. He _ atly reſpected, as well: for » 

his birth 26 "bi courage, Was accompanied With a 
gravity ſuperior to his age, * — a ſtrong and clear under- 
ſtanding, Theſe qualities, Which were well 5 at — 4 
time, cauſed the exiles from Sicyon to caſt their eyes upon 
him 4 15 a peeuliar manner, and to conſider: him as a. Perſon 


| deſtined to be their. fare deliverers in enen 


were not Fa, 
(er), Aratug, Who * then in the ste 9 toc? 
ſormed a conſederacyi againſt Nicocles, ho was tyrantatthat: 
time; and though the ſpies he ſent to Argos kept a vigilant: 
eye on his conduct, he- purſued his meaſures with fo: much 
prudence and ſrerecy, that he ſcaled the walls of Sicyon,; 
and entered othe cit) by night. The tyrant was fortunate 
enough to ſecure bimſelf a retreat, pe Ee 
88908 1913603 11821 411 Bal zu Hass 2758 ages; 
1 Plut, in  Arato; Pe 9 4 2 A. M. 37 5 Ant. J. C. 252. 
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ſages, and 1 the people aſſembled in tumultuous man- 
ner, without knowing: what had been tranſacted, a herald 
cried with a loud voice, that Aratus, 71 Rey A Clineas, in- 
ved the citizens. to rum their; ii beney. the crowd 
med bay fold to che palace of Very vardotp and burnt it 
to aſhes in a feu moments; hut not a Angle man was killed 
or wounded on either ſide; the good genius of Aratus not 
ſuffering an aclion of this nature to be polluted with the blood 
of his citizens; and in which. circumſtance he made his joy 
and triumph confiſt. Hie then recalled all thoſe who had 
been baniſhed, - —— bo Bf eee e 
(Sicyon then began to enjoy: ſome repoſe, but Aratus wi 
| nes any relieved from inquietude and P erplexity. With re 
the ſituation of affairs without, he was ſenſible that 
T2 us: cat a jealous eye on the ci „and had meditated 
expedients for making himſelf maſter of it, from its having 
recovered its Iiberty. He beheld” the "ſeeds of ſedition and 
diſcord ſown within, by! thoſe who had been baniſhed, and 
was extremely apprehenſive of their effects: He imagined, 
therefore, that the ſafeſt and moſt prudent eonduct lin this deli- 
date juncture, mould ie to unite gicyen in the Achæan league, 
in-which he vafilytſucceeded and thit-was one of the Sreateſt 
ſioervices he was capable of rendering his country / | 
-The power of the Achwzans was indeed but incon hlerable; 
far 2s I have already" obferved, they were only maſters of 
three ſmall cities. Their country was neither good nor rich, 
and they inhabited coaſt Which had neither ports, nor any 
other maritime ſtations of ſecurity. But, with all this medio- 
andiſeeming weakneſs, they of All people made it moſt 
en that che forces of the Greeks could be always in- 
vincible, udien under good order and diſcipline, and With a 
prudent and experienced general at che head of them. Thus 
did thoſe Achzans, (who were fo inconfiderable in compariſon 
_ ancient power of Greece)-by:conſtantly adhering to good 
coundels,: and "continuing > fatty united to nary Without 
blaſting the merit of their er with the malignant 
breath of envy; thus, I ſay, did theſe A not only 
maintain their liberties; aàmidſt ſo many potent cities, and 
ſuch a number of tyrants, bat reitor erden and Aafery to 


: moſt of ithe Grecian ſtates. 2 31 2A? i $0 It 9 2 


Aratus, after de had N oY city in che Actin 
league, entered himſelf among the cavalry,” for the ſervice of 
that ftate;: and was not à little eſteemed by the enefals, for 
the promptitude and vivacity he diſcovered in the execution 
1 ok: orders : for | hong, he * infinitely contributed to 
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the power and credit of the league, ;þy. ſtrengthening it with, 
his own reputation, and all the forces of his; country, he yet 


Achæans, notwithſtanding the obſcurity;of the pityifrom 


This is cer 

nobiemen, when they ſerv 8 

to forget their birth on theſe occaſions,- and pay an exact ſub- 

miſſion, to the orders of their command ers 
e The conduct and: character of Aratus are unilonhtedly 

worthy of admiration. He was naturally: polite and obliging : 


1 


his ſentiments. were great and noble; ant he entirely devoted 


himſelf to the good of | the ſtate, without any intereſted wies. 


He was an implacable enemy 10 tyrante, and regulated his 
friendſhip 


and timidity ;; whilſt eyery proſpeRt of) danger as inſupport a 


able do him! Not that he really wanted Son rhge and boldneſs, ; 


yitheg 


perſons; On ſome occaſions they appear Hively, Heroiak; andi 


ſolution, entirely abandon them 1 ett! 


t I have already cobſerved, that thoſe eitizens.-who; had 
been-baniſhed;; gave Aratus great perplexity. His diſquiet was 


ns Mig 5 70 gone ib if 19 Ligoegaſioned 
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8 95 as ſubmiſſive as the meaneſt ſoldier to the general of 
| whence that -officer _— — an employment. 
is is certainly an excellent example for young princes and 
ſerve in —.— which will teach tem 


d enmityiby the public utility. Heſmas quali- 


. » * - ”» | l © i f 
ſions, and at intervals. It} was: from: this diſpoſitionc of his, 
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occaſioned by their pretenſions to the lands and houſes they 
| 2 before their exile; the greateſt part of wich had 
n conſigned to other perſons; who aſterwards fold them, 
and diſa ppeared upon the expulſion of the tyrant. It was 
1 chat thels exiles höuld be reinſtated in heir former 
poſſeſſions, after their recall from baniſhment; and they ma made 
application to that effect witk all ima nahle importunity: On 
the other hand, the greateſt part d rebar uieey + claimed had 
been alienated to fair e purchaſers, who don ently expeRed 
to be reimburſed, before they deliveréd up fuen hovſes and 
lands to the claimants. . pretenſions and com Mink on 
this occaſion were wigoto uſly-urged on both Sides, ahd Sicyon 
was in the utmoſl — v of being ruined by a civil. war, which 
ſeemed? inevitable; - lever wWas any affair more difficult than 
khis. Aratus was: intupable roots the two parties, 
vrhoſe demands were Rey equitable; and it was impoſſible 
to ſatisfy them both at che ſame time, without expending very 
conſiderable ſums, which che ſtate was in no condition to fur- 
| r In wm 3 ney he . Pate a of no reſource but 
t e goodne 8 an tali tolemy king of Egypt, which 
: he himfelf had ex n „on the f — 2 — "2a IQ 1. 
That prince ——— in 2 and Icher | 
re Aratus, therefore, Who was an excellent judge of 
uch nces, collected all the works of the greateſt 
maſters which he could poſſibly procure, eſpecially thoſe of 
| ihus:and: Melanthiis, and ſent them to the king. 1 24g 
Ulan great reputation for the arts, and painting in par- 
the true taſte of 'which- was preſerved chere in all its 
bers." putity. It is eben aid; that Apelles, Who was then 
admires by all; the world, had been at Sicyon; where he fre- 
-the ſchools:of two painters, tœROm he gave a talent, 
| (equal toca thouſand *crowns) not for acquiring a perfection 
in the art from them, but in order to ob ain à ſhare in- their 
2 n. When Aratus had reinſtated his city in its 
deſtroyed all the pictures of the tyrants; 
1 that of Ariſtratus, who'' reigned in the 
time of Philip; and whom the painter had repre ented in the 
attitude of ſlandingin a triumphant chariot, he heſitated a 
long timewhether:herſhould de face it or not; for all the 
capital: 3 of Melanthus had contributed to the, com- 
— of that piece, and it had been tonched by the pencil 
of  Apolles.: 55 is work wat ie i lee dat, lahd;\chat 
3 —— with its heauties; but dis awerſion for 
tyranti prevailed over his admiration of the picture, and he 
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Tze fine taſte of Aratus for painting, had recommended him 
to the good graces of Ptolemy; and he therefore thought he 
might take the liberty to implore the generoſity of that prince, 
in the melancholy fituation to which he was then reduced. 
With this view he embarked for Egypt; but was expoſed to 
many dangers and „ Tos before he could arrive in 
that kingdom. He had a long audience of | Ptolemy, who 


eſteemed him the better, the more he knew him; and pre- 


ſented him with 150 talents for the benefit of his city. 
Aratus carried away forty talents when he ſer out for Pelopon- 


neſus, and the king remitted him the remainder in ſeparate 


Yen: 209 We a NE oh | 
. His fortunate return occaſioned univerſal joy in Sicyon, and 
he was inveſted with full power to decide the pretenfions of the 
exiles, and regulate the partitions to be made in their favour. 
But as a wiſe politician, who is not for engroſſing the deciſion 


of all affairs to himſelf, is not afraid of diminiſhing his re- 


putation by admitting others to ſhare it with him, he firmly 
refuſed the honours defigned him, and nommated for his coad- 
jutors fifteen citizens of the greateſt repute, in conjunction 
with whom he at laſt reſtored harmony and peace among the 
inhabitants, and refunded to the ſeveral purchaſers all the 
ſums they had expended for the lands and houſes they had 
actually bought. It has always been obſerved, that glory 

urſues thoſe who are induſtrious to decline it. Aratus, 24 
fore, who thought himſelf in need of good counſels, to affiit 
him in the determination of this important affair, (and per- 


ſons. of the greateſt merit always entertain the ſame diffidence 


of themſelves) had all the honour of this affair. His condu& 
was infinitely applauded; ſtatues were erected to him, and 
the people, by publick inſeriptions, declared him the father 
of the people, and the deliverer of his country. Theſe are 
qualities that infinitely tranſcend thoſe of the moſt celebrated 
conquerors. - - FE 3c. "Hh PETE IP 
A ſucceſs ſo ee I, Antigonus jealouſy and even 
fear; in conſequence of which, at a publick entertainment, 
he artfully enhanced the merit and capacity of this young 
man by extraordinary praiſes, poſſibly with an intention either 
to gain him over to his own intereſt, or to render him ſuſpected 
to Ptolemy. He inſinuated, in terms ſufficiently intelligible, 
that Aratus having diſcovered, by his own experience, the 
vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attach himſelf to 
his ſervice ; and that he therefore was reſolved to employ him 
in his affairs: he concluded this ftrain of artifice wick intreat- 
ing all the lords of his court, who were then 'preſent, to re- 
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particulars” of 
os aud who. rag a 


Wie diccout | pe: 
| L and afflidted eee them; and he 


eaſily juſtiſied himſelf tq that monarch. 
7 er 
the firſt time, rayeged.Locris, ande all the 1 Fr of Caly- 
don, and Web "with a Fade. 19, 0 men to ſuccour the 
Bcrotians; bat was ſo unfortunate as e to arrive a among 
them till;after the battle, of Charonea *, in ch they were 


defeated by the Etolians. 3: f 
a) Eight years after this 3 37 was DO 


ryjce to all Greece, hy an action which, according to Plu- 
. was equal n ea N ek Auſt enfetpries of 
| nhe Grecian leaders. 261 1 22 N Rin 414 
rte Ifhmus. of "Corinth,. which. festes the. E 
|.  anites. the continent e that of Peloponneſus 
be citadel aloof Corinth, diſtinguiſhed, by the, n 0 
| Acro-Corinthus, is ſituated an a high mountain, ex: 
| the middle of thoſe, two Continente, that are there rnd 
from each other by a very natrow neck of land; by which 
mmnceans this fortreſs, when furniſhed with a, good garriſon, 
off all communication, by land and ſea, Kon the i inner 1770 of 
i the Iſthmus, and renders the perſon/who. LOR it, W. 
| good body of troops, lat x maſter of all Greece. Pal 
| called this citadel. the ſhacſilis of Greece, and as it was capable 
of being rendered ſuch, it created jealouſy in all the neigh- 


1 
* 


| Souring ſtates, and eſpecially, in kings: princes, 2 * con 


ſequently were deſirous of ſeizing it for their own uſe. 
_Antigonus, after a long impatience to render himſelf maſter 
of: this place, was ſo fortunate as; to carry it by ſurprize, and 
made no ſcruple to congratulate himſelf as much on this ſuc- 
e as on a real 2 Aratus, on the other hand, en- 
eee ee wreſting this fortreſs from him, in his turn; 
: 1 his — were employed to chat effect, an 
— ; circumſtance Furniſhed. hum with an een 

of. accompliſhing his deſign. 
an inhabitant of Corinth, bad taken. A Journey r9 to 
Sicyon, in order to trapſadt ſome affairs in that city; an 

there contracted an intimate acquaintance. with a banker, 


| | FOE A. M. aw” Ant. . ©. 244; 
© * Philip, above forty ye 4 5 this . and 3 near 
auen, bad obtained.a — * Us Jam lc Pn 


Complained t Aratus of this injurioũs s change, but the latter 
eQted. general of dhe ene for 


neral of the Acheens. a ſecond time, and rendered great 


1. £2 
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who was a 2 friend of Aratus. As che 0 bap- 
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-pened.ta be. che ſubject of. one of their converſations, Ergin 
kim friend, that, when 


ſoldier of a rift e ha Angela 
bin the led co e the 
-wallrof © tage was! low.; The banker nker was 6 ery - 


to'tell him, — be "20d bis brother w aide be * 
0 money, fortan bo 
ar pads. or 2 a b of this qu 2 

andl promiſed to, ſound. hie brother, Piogles on — — head. 


. Some aw, days after this convexſatien he-retarngd to the ban- 


ker, and engaged to condu& Aratus to that part of the moun- 
tain, where the height of the wall, did not exceed fifteen, feet, 
adding, at the ſame time, that himſelf and bis brother would 
aſſiſt him in executing the reſt: of his entergrize. Aratus pro- 
miſed, on his part, to give them ſixty talents, | if Few affair 
ſhould hap appra to e but as it became dd“ te to de- 
poſit that ſum in the hands, of the banker, for foepficy of 
2 two brothers, and as Aratus was neither maſter of ſo many 
talents, nor had. any inclination to borrow — + fear of 
g= W. ave en- 

defeated his 'enterprize, he pledged all. his gold and 


filver plate, with his ee Jewels, to the banker, As a nr | 


for the promiſed ſum. 
Aratus Rad. ſo great a foul, ſays Plutarch, "and fac.” an ar- 
daut for. great actions, that when he conſidered with himſelf, 


went, to vaſit Rt ko bs — | 


how univerſally the famous Epaminondas and Phocion had 


been reputed the moſt; worthy and juſt men in all Greece, for 
refuſing the preſents that had been. offered to them; and pre- 
ferring virtue to all the riches/in the world, he was ſalicitous 
ble upon their generoſity and diſintereſted ſpirit. Fhere 
is certainly a wide differenee between the mere refuſal of pre- 
ſonts, er, the ſacriſice of 2 perſon's ſelf and fortune for the 
ſervice of the public. Aratus parted With all his fortune, and 
that e its being khown, fur an enterprine, wherein 
he alone was expoſed — the danger. Where is the man, 
cries Plutareh, amidſt the jo Tagging Sato avbich this amiable 


action had wrought: him, who can poſſibly be incapable f 
Admiring ſo uncommon — ſnepriſing, an.inſtance of magna- | 


wie Who, even at this time, can forbear to intereſt him- 


ſelf in this great exploit, and to combat in imkgination by 
the * of ſo great a man, who paid ſo dearly for ſo extraor- 


dinary a danger, and pledged the moſt valnable part of his 
weite a8 D an e night; advancing into the 
of night. When knew he 


Noon of 2 | i ſhould 


* 


f timents. 


a "THE HISTORY or 
© ſhould be compelled to for his own life, Without 
Tn ; other ſecurit 55 — 1, performing a noble arora 


Tt ly be remarked on this occaſion, that the taſte for 


| Bede and the publicle good, were rpetuated 


the Greeks, by the 324 of thoſe gieat men 

9 Keaalees in paſt ages 2 age glorious ſen- 

his is the great advantage h attends hiſtory 
written Hike chat of the Greeks, and th the ciel adramags 
"The preparations for the duterptiae were eee vy a 


a wha 


variety of obſtructions, yur one of which ſeemed ſaflicient to 


have rendered it ineffectual; but when all theſe were at laſt 


ſurmounted, Aratus ordered his troops to paſs the night unde? 
arms. He then ſelected 400 men, moſt of whom were unac- 
Aaainted with the defign he intended to execute: they were 


; all furniſhed with ſcalin g-ladders; and he led them directly to 
the gates of the ne fig by Fon walls of Juno's temple. The ſy 


was then uncl and the moon ſſione extremely bright, 


which filled the adventurers with juſt apprehenſions of being 
diſcovered. But in a little time à dark fogiroſe very fortu- 


nately from the ſea, and ſhed a thick gloom over all the ad- 
Jacent parts of the city. All the troops then ſeated themſelves 


On the ground, to take of their ſhoes; as well to leſſen the 


noiſe, as to facilitate their aſcent by the ſcaluig-ladders, from 
which they would not then be ſo liable-to ſlip. In the mean 


time, Erginus, with ſeven reſolute young men, habited like 
_ travellers, paſſed through the gate without being perceived, 


and killed the centinel and guards who were there upon duty. 


The ladders were then fixed on the wall. and Aratus aſcended 


with a hundred of his boldeſt troops, giving orders to the reſt 
to follow him as faſt as they were able; and when they had 
all 9 the walls, he deſcended into the cit „with the 

1 as Having already anten by p andi 
cCovere 


As they were proceeding i 1 ebe e frat 


_ guard of four men with lights in their hands, by whom they 
vere not perceived, becauſe che darkneſs of the night ſhrouded 


them from their view. Aratus and his men ſhrunk backe into 
a line, againſt ſome walls and ruins that were near, where 


they dif] poſed themſelves into an ambuſcade,' from whence 


they ftarted as the four men were paſſing by, and killed three | 
of their number. The fourth, of, received a deep wound 
on ds bead fled from the place, and cried. out rue, as he 


Was able, that the enemies were entered the city. The trum 


| Pets in a moment ſounded the. alarm, and all the ;nbabitanes 
| | crowded 


? 
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11 crowded together at the noiſe. The ſtreets were already filled 
with people, ho flocked from all quarters by the blaze of 


or innumerable lights that were immediately ſet up in the city, 
d and alſo on the ramparts of the-caſtle, whilſt every place re- 
en ſounded with undiſtinguiſned cries. 

ll '-Axatus ſtill continued his progreſs, notwithilanding the 
Ty alarm, and endeavoured; to chnb+the- ſteep rocks, which at 
ge | firſt were very difficult. of aſcent; becauſe he had miſſed the 
* path that led to the wall through numberleſs windings, which, 
'A it was almoſt impracticable to trace ont. While he was ys 
to lexed, the clouds diſperſed, as if a miracle had interpaſc 

aft in his favour; the moon then appeared in its former bag 
et neſs,. and diſcovered. all the intricacies of the path 

c- arrived on the ſpot of ground at the foot of the — " which 
re 1 deleribed to him. The ſkies were then 
to happily covered ror clouds againg and -the moon was once 
Ky more immerſed in darkneſs, -- 

it, The 300: ſoldiers whom Aratus bad len vichout, near the 
18 | temple 15 Juno, having entered the city, which was then | 
u- filled with confuſion and tumult, and alſo illuminated with a 
d- Prodigious number of lights; and not being able to find the 
x3 path which Aratus had taken, drew up into a. cloſe body, 
he under a bending rock which ſhaded them at the bottom of the 
a precipice, and Where they waited in the utmoſt anxiety and 
12 diftrefs. Aratus was then ſkirmiſhing on the ramparts. of the 
Ke citadel, and the noiſe of the combatants might eaſily be heard: 
d, but as the ſound was x ted by the echoes of the neighbour- 
, KU ing mountains, it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the place from 
ed 0 whence it proceeded... \ Thoſe - ſoldiers, therefore, not know- 
eſt ing which way to bend their courſe, Archelaus, who com- 
ad manded the troops of king Antigonus, having drawn out a 
he confiderable number of troops, mounted the aſcent with loud 
i- ſhouts, and a great blaſt of trumpets, with an intention to 


* Aratus in his rear, and paſſed by thoſe 300 men with- 

receiving them: but when he had advanced a little be- 

d them, ey ſtarted from the place of their concealment, 
2 if they had been planted expreſsly in ambuſcade, and fell 
upon him with great reſolution, killin all who firſt came in 
their way. The reſt of the troops, —. even Archelaus him- 
ſelf; were then ſeized with ſuch a conſternation, that they fled 


retreat, till they had all diſperſed themſelves in the city. 

This defeat was immediately ſucceeded by the arrival of 
Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were fighting. on 
the walls of the — to acquaint them that Aratus was en- 


G 3 | gaged 


from their enemies, who continued to attack them in their 
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gaged with" the enemies, who' made a very vi TEE 
and was in great need of immedinte-affiſtince The trodps. 
then defired Wim to be their eondudur — and 5 | 
they mounted the rocks; t proclaimed their 

loud cries, to animate their — and redouble — 4. 
The beams of the moon, which was then in the full, played 
upon their armour, and, in conjunction with the length of 
the way by whieh they aſcended, made them appear more 
numerous, While the midnight ſilence rendered the echoes 
much more ſtrong and uudible; by Which means their ſhouts 
ſeemed thoſe of a mueh greater body of men than they really. 
were. In à word, r 
they charged their enemies with a vigour that ſoon ried: 
them, upon which they poſted "themſelves on the wall, and 
became abſolate maſters of the citadel by break of day; ſo 
_ the fun's firſt raysſaw'them victorious ! The reft of their 
| s arrived at the ſame time from Sicyon; and the C. 
Ab ans, after they had willingly thrown 3 8 
to receive them, affiſted them * "making th obe 


Aratus, when he ha effe@ually ſenves his. Aero eg 
ſcended from the citadel into the theatre, which was them 
crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, draum thither by 
their curioſity to ſee him, and to heat him ſpenk. After he 
had poſted his Aehæans in two lines; in the avenues of the 
theatre, he advanced from the bottom of the ſtage complearly 
armed, with a countenatice extremely changed by his want of 
reſt, and the long fati ue he had'fuſtained. 'Fhe bold and 
many) oy with which extraordinary ſacceſs:had inſpired 
him was obſcured by the lan or his extreme weakneſs and 
- decaygf ſpirits had occaſi The moment he a ed in 
the Aae, all the people were > emulous to teſtify t — pro- 
found reſpect and gratitude, by repeated applauſes and accla. 
mations. N in the mean time; ſhifted his lance from 
his left to his right hand; aud then reſted upon it, with his 
bent a little toward the audience, in which poſture he 
continued for ſome tim. 
When the whole theatre was at Jaft flenty' he exerted all the 
c vigour he had leſt, and acquainted them, in a long diſcourſe, 
with the particulars of che Achzan league; after which he 
exhorted them to accede to it. He likewiſe delivered to them 
the keys of their city, which, till then, had never been in 
their power from the time of Philip. As to the captains of 
— he reſtored A e * yo: r pri- 
ner 
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ner; to lis liberty, but cauſed Theophraſtus to ſuffer death, 


for refuſing to quit the ci x,... |; 
- — — of —— of Juno, andof the 
port, where he ſeized twenty-five of the king's ſhips. He alſo 
took $500. war-horſes, and 400 Syrians, whom he afterward 
ſold. The Achæans kept the citadel, in which. they placed a 
An action fo bold and ſucceſsful as this muſt undoubted!y 


be productive of very fortunate events. The inhabitants of 


Megara quitted the party of Antigonus, and joined Aratus. 


Their example was ſoon followed by the people of Trazenc 


and-Epidaurus;. who acceded to the Achzan league. ; 
Arxatus alſo brought Ptolemy, king of t, into the con- 
federacy; by aſſigning the ſuperintendency of the war to him, 
and electing him generaliſſimo of their troops by land and ſea, 


This event acquired him ſo much credit and reputation, that 


though the nomination of any man to the poſt of captain- 
for a ſueceſſion of years was expreſsly prohibited by 
laws, Aratus was however elected every other year, and 
he, either by his counſels or perſonal conduct, enjoyed that 
command without any diſcontinuation: for it was evident to 
all mankind, that neither riches, nor the friendſhi of kings; 
no nor even the particular advantages of Sityon 


Achæans. He was perſuaded, that all weak cities re- 
ſemble thoſe parts of the body. which only thrive and exiſt b 
their mutual union; and muſt . when once they 
difcontinued from that moment. Cities ſoon fink into ruin, 
when the ſocial bands which connect them are once diſſolved; 
but chey are always ſeen to flouriſh, and improve in power and 


pro „when they become parts of a large body, and are 


toſperitj | 
aſſociated by a unity of intereſt, A common precaution then 


reigns through the whole, and is the happy ſource of life, 


from whenee all the vigour that ſupports them is derived. 
Cr) All the views of Aratus, ie he continued in his 
employment, tended entirely to the expulſion of the Mace- 
donians'out of Peleponneſus, and the abolition of all kinds of 


* 


- + 0 "qd A 
3 3 . 


tigonus Gonatas, ien of that prince. 
\(6) pot U purge 


| | „ his native 
place, nor any other conſideration Whatever, had the leaſt 
pre mp os in his mind with the welfare and aggfandizement 
of 


tyrunny; the re- eſtabliſnment of the eities in their ancient 
liberty and the exerciſe of their laws. Theſe were the onyx 
_ motives which prompted him to oppoſe the enterprizes of An- 
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128 Eee TORY or 
9 He alſo purſued the ſame conduct with re to De- 
metrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned-for the ſpace 
of ten years. The Atolians had at firſt joined Antigonus 
Sonatas, with an intention to deſtroy the Achæan league; but 
embroiled themſelves with Demetrius his ſuceeſſor, who de- 
clared war againſt them. C The Achæans, forgetting on 
this occaſion the ill treatment they had received from that 
people, marched to their aſſiſtance, by which means a ſtrict 
union was re-eſtabliſhed between them, and became very ad- 
vantageous to all the neighbouring cities. 
(a. Ulyrium was then governed by ſeveral Fetty kings, 
who ſabſiſted-chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed a ſort of piracy 
gagainſt all the neighbouring countries. Agron, the ſon of 
Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius of Pharus, ſo called from 
a. city of Illyrĩum, ſubject to him, were the petty pringes who 
infeſted all the neighbouring por 3 and attacked Corcyra, 
and the Acarnanians in particular. (4) Teuta reigned after 
the death of her huſband, who ended his days by intemperance, 
and left a young ſon, named Pinæus. The people, haraſſed 
in the manner I have mentioned, had recourſe to the Ætolians 
and Achæans, who readily undertook their defence; and 
their good ſervices were not repaid with ingratitude. The 
people of Corcyfa made an alliance with the IIlyrians, ſoon 
after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, with his 

ö iſon, into their city. wo , e e age eee 

(ec, The Romans were | ſo. offended at the piracies with 
which this people infeſted their citizens and merchants, that 
they ſent an embaſſy to Teuta, to complain of thoſe injurious 
roceedings.. That princeſs cauſed one of the ambaſſadces to 
be ſlain, and the other to be thrown into priſon, which pro- 
voked the Romans to declare war againſt her, in revenge for 
ſo outrageous an inſult. The two conſuls, L. Poſthumus 
Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, ſet out with a com- 
miſſion to invade Illyrium by land and ſea. The people of 
Corcyra, in concert with Demetrius of Pharus, delivered up 
to the conſul Fulvius the garriſon they had received into their 
city; and the Romans, after they had reinſtated: Corcyra in 
its former liberties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered 
great part of the country; but conſigned ſeveral cities to De- 
2 as a compenſation for his treacherous conduct in their 
A FCC 
{y) A.M. 3762. Ant J. C. 242. Polyb, I. ii. p. 91-102. Appian. 
de bellis Illyr. p. 760. (=) A. M. 3770. 5 234. ( A.M. 


3772. Ant. J. C. 232. (9 A M. 3776. Ant. J. C. 228. (c. A. M. 
3778. Ant. J. . 226. 1 1 a 2 7 * 
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- #4): Teuta; reduced to the utmoſt extremity, implored peace 
of the Romans, and obtained it, on her engagement to pay a 
yearly tribute, and deliver up all Illyrium, except a few places 


which ſne was permitted to enjoy; but the moſt beneficial 


article for the Greeks was, her being reſtrained from failing 
beyond. the city of Liſſus with more than two ſmall veſſels, 


and even thoſe were not to carry any arms, The other petty 


kings, who ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to Teuta, were 


comprehended in this treaty, though it expreſsly mentioned 


none but that princeſ. 


„The Romans then eauſed themſelves to be reſpected in 
Greece by a ſolemn embaſſy, and this was the firſt time that 
their power was known in that country. They alſo ſent am- 


baſſadors to the Ætolians and Achæans, to communicate to 
them the treaty they had lately concluded with the Illyrians. 
Others were alſo diſpatched to Corinth and Athens, and the 
Corinthians then declared for the firſt time, by a public de- 


cree, that the Romans ſhould he admitted to celebrate the 


Iſthmian games, with the ſame privileges as the Greeks. 
The freedom of the city was alſo granted them at Athens, and 
they were permitted to be initiated into their ſolemn myſteries. 
Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who 2 only 
ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people very 


rs of them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, 


or prevailed upon by his promiſes, followed their example; 


and he procured ſeveral advantages for them all, that they 
might have no temptation. to repent their conduct. 
Fe,] Aratus, who beheld: with regret the ſubjection of the 


people of Argos to the tyrant Ariſtomachus, undertook their 
deliverance; and made it a point of honour to reſtore liberty 
to that city, as a recompenſe for the education he had received 


there; and he alſo conſidered the acceſſion of ſo potent a city 


to the Achæan league as highly advantageous to the common 


eauſe: but his meaſures to this effect were rendered unfucceſs- 
ful at that time. Ariſtomachus was ſoon after flain by his 
domeſtieks; and before there could be any opportunity to 
regulate affairs, Ariſtippus, a tyrant more deteſtable than his 
predeceſſor, ſeized the ſupreme power into his own hands, 


and had the dexterity to maintain himſelf in that uſurpation, 


even with the conſent of the Argives; but as he beheld a 


/ 
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avourable 
to his deſigns. Several tyrants, whom that prince had ſup- 
rted with all his credit, and to whom he paid large penſions, 

ing loft their ſupport by his death; made a voluntary re- 
2 of the authority they had uſurped over their citizens; 


5 221 a „ ; mortal — 
(41) A. M. 3779, Ant, J. C. 223. (e) Plut. in Arat. p. 10321041, | 


N 


- 


man to ſleep in his condition, whoſe ſoul ie a 
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Nortel enemy in Aratus, during whoſe life he imagined his 


own would always be in danger, he reſolved _ — him 


the aſſiſtance of wang: Antigonus Doſon, who to be 
e miniſter of his 1 He had already prepared. aſ- 
ſaffins in all parts, who watched. an opportunity for ; 


their bloody commiſſion.” No prince 6r.commander can en 
Have a more effectual guard than the firm and ſindere affection 
of thoſe they govern; for When once the nobility and p 
have been aceuſtomed not to fear their prince, but to for 
kim, innumerable s and ears are attentive to all that paſſes. 
This Aratus was fo happy * ene in the Preſent con- 


juncture. DEG? W123 SP01563þ 5: ef] 42225 be) 


Plutarch, on n Se ewes a” fine contraſt» between 
the troubles and anxieties of Ariſtippus, and the peace and 
tranquillity of Aratus. That tyrant, 
ſuch a body of troops for the — his perſon; and who 
had ſhed the blood of all thoſe of whom he entertained: any 


Aread, was incapable of enjoying a moment's repoſe; either 
by night or — Every Boe Ars alarmed him; his ſoul 


was the ſeat of terror and anxiety, that knew no intermiſſion; 
and he even trembled at his own ſnadow. A dreadful 
continually watched round his houſe with drawn ſwords; and 


as his life was perpetually in their wer, he feared them 
more than all the reſt of mankind: He never them 
3 to enter his alace, — — ioned in the 
porticoes, which entirely ſurrounded that 2 He drove 
away all his domeſticks the moment he had ſup; 


which he ſhut the ate of his court with his oJ 


he placed his bed upon it, and —— as we may ſup 


to trouble, terror, and ap rener The mother Fa. 
£oncubine removed, — t, the ladder by which he aſ- 
ecnded into his chamber, = d replaced it in its former ſitua- 


tion next morning. Aratus,” on the other hand, who had 


acquired perpetu: power, not by the force of arms; but 


merely by his virtue and in effect of the laws, appeared in 


Public with à plain robe and a mind void of fear: and whereas 
all thoſe Who pores fortreſſes, and maintain guards, with the 


additional precaution of arms, gates, and traps, as ſo many 


ram parts for their ſafety, ſeldom eſcape a violent death; Ara- 
tus, on the contrary, who always ſhewed himſelf an implaca- 


N enemy to tyrants, left behind him a e * | 
* 


4 


then retired with his concubine — an apartment, 
Which he entered by a trap- was 


— 
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ſays Platareh, un. and is ill honoured and reſpefied - 
by allehoiworkd A. (54 i +4660; 4 * 647 


Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, , but added witk 
no extraord reſolution in the Grit engagement, hen even 


one — bis army had deſeated the enemy; for. he 


cauſed a retreat to be ſounded very unſea ſonably, and reſigned 


n which drew upon him a number of ſe- 
vere : He however made amends for his fault in a 

ſecond battle, wherein Ariſtippus, and above 15 ef his 
men, loſt their lives. Aratus, though he had OY ſo ſignal * 

a victory, and without loſing one man, was hbwever unable 
to make himſelf maſter of the —_— of Argos, and was wat 
incapable of reſtoring liberty to the ta; as Agias, 
and ga Aritomachus, had thrown x body ofthe king * ; 


i —— d better with reſpect to Fe Wer Megalopoli,- O 

e Lyſiades had uſurped the power. I 

r ders and benen 

| to, an 2 m no 

— — —.— . 
Be inſepara reme 

| 1 tyranny; either thro 

Rü 

c — to t æan 

fected to ſuch à degree by ſo 


> generous an — — 43. 
— choſe him for their general 5 and ab heat firſt 


; emulqus* ing Aratus, he' engaged. in-ſeveral. enter- 
prizes which" ſeemed neceſſary at that junQureg and, among 
e 'reft;” declared war again - the Lacedæmonians. Aratus - 
e his utmoſt credit to oppoſe him in thaſe meaſures, - 
but bis endeavours were miſinterpreted as the: effetts of enw - 
Lyſtades was elected general a ſecond time, and them a third. 
and each of them commanded al ternatel p. Butewhen he was 
obſerved. to act in oppen tion to his rival on all occaſions; and 
ithout the leaſt regard to decency, was og: pos — 
is infbrious treatment of à virtue ſo ſolid and as that 
A e it became evident that the zral he 5 was no 
more than à plauſible outfide;' which concealed a Gangerous 
ambition; and they deprived him of the command. 
As the Lacedæmonians will, for the future, have a con 
Sderable ſhave f in the war ene the Achwans, it ſeems 
er- wo Wb wr 12.05 15, ,-. eee 


+ Por, eee the eee continued, 359 | 
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Aratue, tas one Ae 
| duch, on bad ROY 


which are generally the inſepazable attendants of . | 


left a young ſon, menos from his gran 
Prince was under 
ame; upon which Leonidas rose from the regency to. the 
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7 ser, 1. oy we bing» of 2 attempir-to, — 2 | 


and endea vours to revive the ancient inſtitutions ef LyYcuRrs 
Sus; in which he partly fuceeeds': but. finds an entire change 
In Sparta, at. his return from à campaign in which, he: had 


2 Hadi ARATUS againſt the Etolians.. ts rag pet ene ; 


"eas a pda. 1542 6 22m? 
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| Ww che love nated crept l 
F and had afterward introduced luxury, 
maden f 


2. oth? effe effeminacy, profuſion, and all thoſe 
when theſe had broken down all the / barriers which — wits 


F el ling 


them 2 ever; Sparta beheld herſelf, fallen from her e 

glory Pa pwn and was reduced to an abject gat ble 
te, which continued to the-reign.of Agia and L ond 

ham we are nom to treet. e 
Agis, the fon ef Redemidas, Was: of, the houſe mpeg 155 

a, and the ſixteenth deſcendant from Ageſilaus, 

made an expedition into Aſia. Leonidas, the ſon of Cleo- 


ö „ 0 


nymus, was of the family the Agidæ, and the ei — ince 
that reigned in 


arta,: after Pauſanias, who W. 
donius in the battle of Platæœ ... 
I have already related the divifions moi in, — 


between Cleonymus and Areus, in An the —.— 
which was obtained by the latter; an afterward cau 


Pyrrhus to raiſe the ſiege of —— RE He was ſucceeded 
by his ſon Acrotates, who reigned ſeven or E years, and 
father. This 


e tuition of Leonidas, but died in a ſhort 


throne. . * 1 1 


Though all che Spartans had ] been el andocrverted 


by the er corruption inte Which the government way 


fallen, $ Mey and remoteneſs from the ancient man- 


ners of that people was moſt conſpicuous; in the conduct a 


Lumen z OA | nile for ſever years 1 e 


Far 
4 4 Fa 4 * 6h 


BO git Plat. in Agidl 5. 33 


ale relatet, that Arent ling ple and the Lacedæmonians. _— 
2 ſent lit ers to Onias the | nal of this relation is not ea, y to be 110. 
igb-· pri of the Jerus, in ubicb be ac- tinguifhed, nor is it leſs difficult to recon. 
knowledged a. an afpnity between that pea- | cle the time o eus With that of Onias. 
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leucus : he had:even:eſpouſed a wife in Afia, | contrary to the 
laws: of his country, and had employed his utmoſt 


endeavours to introduee all the pompan — of princes into 
A\free:eountry, and a e pl d on moderation and | 
juſtice. n us v 3180 11. 221 00 rn TT 4.38 . 


Agis —— 8 He was i in this 
twentieth: year of his ages and/though he had been educated 
amidſt riches , and the luxury of a houſe remarkable for 

ually volup and haughty, he, from the firſt, renoune 
all thoſe en ing pleaſures 5: and inſtead of teſtifyi the 
_ leaſt regard for the plendid vanities of 'drefs;: he made it his 


m of publie — baths, and all the ancient diſcipline of 


Sparta. He even deelared openly, That he ſhould not value 
being bing, if it were not for the hopes' 5 of reviving the ancient 


Jaxs and diſcipline of Sparta. Theſe noble ſentiments wefea 
— . —— — aps. Se 
power 3: e and true 
are derived from the eſtabliſhment of good 4 in all the 
— A; Kate, by giving due force vet eee 
wiſe rl nies peers ad I 
This diſcipline. began to be diGrgunied — — arta 
had ruined the Athenian government. and began to Spar 
in gold. The fame partition, however, of lands, which had 
een made by Lx curgus, and the number of hereditary poſ- 
n pie (through all 
he ſame. manner 48 he had received it himſelf; this order 
9 equality, Which had been preſerved without interruption; 
ſpended, in ſome meaſure, the ill effects of thaſe: abuſes 
which then prevailed But, as ſoon as this prudent inftitution 
began to be firuck at, by a law which: 1 man 
to diſpoſe of his Patrimany 1 in his own life-time, 


to make tee 
pleaſed; this new law effectually ſapped the beſtifoundation 
of the. Spartan polity. Fides, dne of the Ephori, intro 
duced this. lam, $9.avenge himſelf on WING bons, whoſe 
conduct had diſpleaſed him 571 515 
_ ©. It as indeed · ſurpriſing, that a Whole kate ſhould ſo exfily be 
induced. to change ſuch an ancient and fundamental cuſtoms ag 
this, meroly to gratify the paſſion: of one man. The pretext 


ee d i Vn ad od bib AM . cla d vas 
— informs us, that b's mo-| ver than all the _ 


| ther Agefiftrata, and his grandmother Oy 1 Ee sb 
cb biden, * more gold qu f. i hs "Fits ws 
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'the Satrapæ, and had for many years made his court to Se. 


lory to app, ar ina — habit;: and to re-eſtabliſh the ancient 


of which | 
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and averſion for thoſe who had 


Late, and wich -an-ablolate-independency-on thelr parents, 


This domeſtick inconvenience, in which every father e 
ſe por apy the 


himſelf concerned, and which ſeemed to 
in families, created ſtrong impreſſions in 
ſhare in on admidiſiftration;: and rendered them in- 


capable of confi the much greater ä — —-— | 


_ would inevitably reſult from this 
_ nicious effe@x would-be ſoon: felr'd 
This is ſufficient to 


- the AN 4 6 . * 
avince us how 


community 
to be taken againſt bad impreſſions Which may . — 


11 7751 * TT. 4 
1t may be juſtiy affrmed; that — — Spade was loc- 

cafioned by che new law, which authorized” * alienation « 

| hereditary eſtates. The great men were dailyie 

2 . the beirs i/to/whoin they belox 

= ofi which, all — Ron 19 

by a. very i able number of perſon 

poverty whick then prevailed th — 

people into a — roparks min 

ardours for virtue and glory, — 5 rh — 124 ren- 


dered the Spartans ſuperior to all other ſtates of Greece, and 


by infuſing into the hearts of the an implacuble envy 
renten theny ＋ 25 
their poſſeſſions, [5 Lech Fanta Wn en teh 

The number of naive Speptess de that ode to 
_ about 700 and not many more than u hundred of theſe had 
preſerved their family eſtates. All che reſt were a farving 
populace, deſtitute of revenues, and · exeluded from a partici- 
pation in honours and dignities : theſe ated with reſuctance 
and indifference in wars-againſt a fo enemy, hecauſe they 


were e the * deere ve: the only gainers 0 their vic- 


rte een an toxies; 


* Ades nihil motum ex antique E Trete, I Navi malonts 
| probabile eſt; veteribus, A qu 


ancient laws, on which batis : a fate or 
has —_— and what precautiond ought - 


ä — — from which the wiſeſt inſtitutions 5 


g. g Fg g SSSR FRO HY p< +40 Fegspryomsrcec. pogo 


Such was then ſtate of; Sparta, chen A, 


F Y wry WW Ry 
* 1 - 4 


— che, project, chat they: themſelves: 
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tories; in a words were conſtantly waiting. for an 

———— ad vita 
themſelves from the oppreſſi ons they fultained.! 1 2} 11114; 


the deſign. of redreſſing the abuſes which, ner nary at 
the ſame time. that Aratus was employing his endeavours for 


the deliverance of his country. Te enterprine was noble, 
but l extremely hanardous. He obſerveds: contrary to his rex, | 


an, chat all the young men ere diſpoſed: to enter into 

is Views, while the generality of thoſe in years, in whoſe minds 
corruption had taken the deepeſt. root, trembled-4t the __ 

name of l and Reformation. He began by 5 


the more: 
5 Agis. He was gr fink ID load of 
debts, and 'hoped>to diſcharge them: without-any expente, to 
himſelf, by g che form of government. 
„ Agis then: Arg by his means, to bring ouer his 


3 mother, who was the ſiſter of Ageſilaus. a. Her pgwer wa 


a an large of friends, and the | 
agen hazy notes {rh py her credit gaus her 
an extraordinary influence in the moſt impbrtant affair: ben 
Agis had opened his deſign to her, , he was ſtruck with con- 


ſternation on the firſt ideas it. preſented t her mind, and-em« 


ployed all the arguments ſhe could invent bo diſſuade him from 
ite but when Agefilaus joined his on 2 with thoſe 
of the king W. v4 ax7 6k 1 his ſiſter the advan- 
— AG aawnt Sparta from . — 
lefign, and repreſented eto wo which: her familx 
7 8 derive from it, this lady, — da thoſe of 


ber ſex with whom ſhe was moſt! intimates being then ani- 


2 the — ambition of the young prince, immo. 


their ſentiments, and were ſo affected 1 
to enter upon the execution: of E = 
likewiſe ' ſent to all their n and exhorted them to 
cur with him in that affair. vi zal r wt oel. ror 

App lication was alſo made by dent den che other ladies of 
that — as they were very ſenſible that the Ladedzzxmonians 
had. always expreſied- the greateſt deferencer to their wives, 
whom they allowed to exerciſe; more authority in all tranſac- 
tions of ſtate than they themſelves aſſumed in theirprivate:and 
domeſtick affairs. of e . i ae 4's 3 

, 3.'}"- 10-56} L344 cot 2 40 S300 Mai! 3 
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time in the as WR women, which ka. Fl a great obſtruction 
1 ro the deſigns of Agis. They — fly opf Sled his ſcheme, 
rightly foreſeein that-the plain manner of life he was en- 
| : — hs eſtabliſh,” and on which ſo many .commen- 
datiohs were beſtöwed, would not only be deſtruckive to all 
their luxurious pleaſures,” but diveſt — of all che e 
and power Wey derived from their rich e.. I: 
-- Amidſt the';confternation* this propoſal gave them, they 
addreſſed themſelves to Leonidas, and conjured him, as his 
age gave him an aſcendant' over Agis, to employ: his whole 
authority in diſfuading his colleague from the accompliſſi- 
ment of his plan. | Eeonidas was very inclinable to ſupport the 
xich, but as he üreaded the indignation: of the peop WhO 
were deſitous of this change, he could er. preſume to 
. as u perſon who was offerin „ler poor the properties 
the rich, with à partition of lands, od 4 u. abolition 
of debts, as 2 compenſation to them for the 2 he was 
preparing to uſurp; in conſequence of whi proceedings, 
inſfead of forming citizens for Sparta,” he was ee a 
| body? of gvards for the ſecurity of his on perſon 
Agis, in the mean time, Le ſo far r 
Lyſander, who concurret with him im his views, to be elected 
one of the Ephori, brought into the council a decree which 
he bimſelf had drawn up, the principal articles of which were 
theſe. 1. All debtors were to he di from their debts. 
2. All the fands which extended from the valley of Pellene to 
mount e ae. and the promontory of Malea, and en 
to Selaſia ſhould be parcelled out into 4500 lots. 3. The 
lands which 3 limits ſhoulct be comprehended 
in 15000 lots. 4. The laſt portions were to be diſtributed 
| to — — of the adjacent parts who were in à con- 
| dition to bear arme. 5. Thoſe lands which lay within the 
| limits already mentioned ſhould be reſerved for the Spartans, 
1 whoſe due number, which was then conſiderably diminiſhed, 
mquld be recraited out of ſuch of the neighbouring people, 
| and ranger, as had received an honeſt and 8 educa. 
tion, and were then in the flower: of their age, and not dif! 
qualified for that claſs by any bodily def 1s 46 All theſe 
Would, at the times of repaſt, be diſpoſed into fifty halls, 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of Phidieier; the leaſt of which 
ſhould contain 200, and the largeſt 40o%:.and; laſtly, they 
were all to ee ee ſame manner of life rp N N 
E 7 1-596 ropioarmogta nd: ids gecft 
This decree: beisg vp pales: bebe ſenators whoſe Aa tb 
differed from thoſe of Fg Len, Faire. the people to be 
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example would have more efficacy than any words he couk 
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to conſent to it, He was ſeconded by Mandroclides, a young 
Spartan, whoſe heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare ; 
and he repreſented to the people, with all the energy he could 

bly expreſs, every motiye that could moſt affect them. 


articularly, the reſpe& they owed. to the memory, of their 


wa 


illuſtrious legiſlator Lycurgus, 3 the oath their anceſtors had 


taken, in the names of themſelves and all their poſterity, to 


preſerve thoſe ſacred inſtitutions in the moſt inviolable manner; 


the glory and honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time 
ſhe ſtrictly adhered to and the e eneracy 
into which ſhe had ſunk, ever fince they had been Aegarded 
by her: he then ſet forth the miſerable condition of the Spar- 


by 


| tans, | thoſe ancient maſters of Greece, thoſe triumphant con- 


querors of Aſia, thoſe mighty ſovereigns by ſea and land, 


who once could make the Great King * tremble on his throbe, 


but were now diveſted of their cities and houſes, by the inſa· 
tiable avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them to 
the loweſt extremes of poverty and ſhameful indigence 3 Which 
might be conſidered as the completion of all their calamities, 
as, by theſe means, they were expoſed. to the inſult and con- 
tempt of thoſe to whom it was their right ta preſetibe Jaws. 
He then concluded, with intreating them̃ not to be ſo far in- 


fluenced by thæir obſequiouſneſs to a handful of men, who 
even trampled them under their feet like ſo many deſpicable 


ſlaves, as do behold, with eyes of indifference, the dignity of 
their city entirely degraded and loſt; but that they would re- 
call to their remembrance thoſe ancient oracles, which had 
Ker than once declared, that the love ↄf riches would prove 
atal to Sparta, and occaſion its total ruin 
King Agis then advanced into the middle of the aſſembly. 
and declared, after a conciſe diſcourſe, (for he thought 5 


utter) that he was determined to deliver up, for the common 
welfare, all his effects and eſtate, which were very conſiderable; 
conſiſting of large tracts of arable and paſture lands, beſide 
600 talents: of current money f; and thas his mother and 
grandmother, he. with the reſt of his relations and friends, 
who were the richeſt perſans in Sparta, would do the ſame. 


The magnanimity of their young pri e all the 


7 


people, who, at the ſame time, were tranſporte« 


were rted with } 
that they at laſt were ſo happy as to behold a Ring e! 


Sparta. Leonidas then took off the maſk, and oppoſed, him 
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wi the” utmoſt of his power: for" as he knew, that it would 
otherwiſe be nee for kim to make the fame offer they had 
heard from Agis, ſo he was:fenfible/ that his citizens would 
not think themſelves under the ſame obligations to him as. 
they were to his colleague,” who when each of their eſtates 
ond be appropriated to che public, would engroſs all che 
Honoar ef chat àction, by rendering it the effect of is own 
example: Ie therefore:demundet aloud of Agis, whether he 
did not chinle that Lycurgus c juſt and able man, and one 
who had zealguſfy conſulted the welfare of his country? Apis. 
then replied, - that he had) always conſidered him as fach. 
Es Where do you find then,“ retorted Leonidas, that Ly- 
* curgys ever ordained an abolition of debts, or gave t 6 
<: freedom: of Sparta to ſtrangers? Since, on the contrary, 
o "ir was his firm perſuaſion, that the eity would never be 
ſafe till all ſtrangers were expelled from its walls;” Apis. 
A « That he was not fürprized chat ſuch u perfor as. 
„Leonidas; who had Been brought — tea foreign countries, 
* and had married into the houſe 2 a Perſian grandee, ſhould 
be ſo little nequainted with Lycurgus, as not to — * that 
22 away all actual and Poffble debts; by baniſh-. 
ing gold and filver' from he eity That} with refpect to 
< ſtrangers, his! tions were intended againſt none but 
<: thoſe who could not accommodate themſelves to the man- 
3 and diſei oe de . , that —— my — N 
on perſons he e m the city, not by any! — 
70 - tied" againſt 28 rſons, but from a mere apprehenſion, 
« that their method life, and corru a - 
5 'inſenfibly inſpire the Spartans Wi 
, ſoftneſs, and an immede 
He then produces — e gen phifoſoſhers, ; 
eue Terpander, Thales, and Pherecydes; who Rad 
highly eſteemed and honoured at Sparta, becauſe they 
taught the ſame maxims as Lycürgus had eſtabliſhed,” 
s diſconrſe won all the common people over to t ; 
. of Agis, but the rich men ranged/ themſelves undd? aer, 
and intteated him not to abanden them: chey likewiſe ad- 
dreſſed themſelves te the ſenators,” who" had” the p rineipal 
; rin*thisaffifir, as they alone were qualified eo examine 
- propoſals' before they could be feceived'and'confifmed: by 
pedple; nd their ſolicitations were'ſoeffeRtual; that thoſe 
had oppofcd che decree of "Agis carried their point 
an unanimous concurrence'of voices: upon which Lander, 


Who ſtill continued in his employment, immediately deter- 


3 — 1 — 8 an aneient 


— 


—— * 


law, by\whith. ** each deſcendant; om Hercules n 
<< hibited fromneſpouſing any n > woman; and. w 
made it death for * Spartan 22 — 1 
Sufficĩent proofs of del e int were pro- 
duced againſt Leonidas, and Cleombrotus was ——. upon, 
at the ſame time, to aſſiſt in the proſecutibn, and demand 
the erown, as being himſelf ef: the royal race, and the ſon - in- 
law of Lennie oo: nod ot e od Ee oe „ 1 
Leonidas was ſo confounded, at ing, and fo ap- 
prehenſiye of the event, that hatbok uary in the temple 
of Minerva, called Chaldioicos; upoh which the wife: of 
Cleombrotus ſeparated herſelf from her huſband, and became 
2 ſupplicant for. her ſather. Leonidas was fummoned::to.ap- 
ar; but as he refuſed to render obedience in that particular, 
was diveſted of bis royalty, r it was then transferred ta 
Rr CONC. | Arien LH ee 41593 211% m_—_ 
_ + lyfander quitt empl niendaboge! eloſe of 
Oe uſual time for holding it bring then expired, 
The-new. Ephoti'took T 4 ry th 1 8 
non againſt him, and ides, for 
the/abolition of debts, 2 
22 n e e 


| 2 cher ih they NG r ith och; — 4 


they A no. „east 60 diſquieted b decrees of 
1 15 3 between 


the Ephoris who were indeed to 

them, when they were in their ſentiments, but had 
no right to interpoſe 1 in their ir aire hen they concurred in 
the ſanie opinions, - | ifs :panaank 
The two kings, in Ae. improvediie denne ens 
tered the aſſembhy, whert they c compelled the Ephori to quit 
their ſesto, and. ſũhſtituted uthers ats their ſtead, oue —— 
was 
amm themſelves, and gave ee . S. 

in a word, they endered themſelves: 

enemies, who nb expected ta be hay ma) cs ya not 
2 e perſon was killed on this-occaſion;' and when Agis ven 


ew that  Agelaaus intended 10 cauſe Leonidas to bas af. 


ſaſſinated, in kis retreat to Fe he ordered him to be-fafely 
conduQed-thitheri by a ſuſſicient guad. 
When the affair was on the-point of * 
cluded without any oppoſition, ſo great r terror which _ 
then prevailed; . it was ſuddenly 8 
Ageſ had one of tlie and- re por in the whole 


country, and ay the fame time was deeply: 6 
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but as he was incapable of paying his creditors, and had no . 
dlination to incorporate his eſtate into the common property, 
he repreſented to Agis, that the change would be too great 
and violent, and even too dangerous, bell they attempt to 
their two points at the ſame time; namely, the abol mow | 
of debts, and the diſtribution of lands; whereas, if they 
with gaining over che landed proprietors, by the anni avon 
of debts, it would be eaſy for them to accom. mpliſn the 
tion of lands. The ſpecidus turn of this reaſoning en not 
Agis, and even Lyſander himſelf was won 'over to this expe- 
At dient by the artifice of Ageſilaus: in conſequence of which 
Al contracts and obligations were taken from the ſeveral cre- 
| Aditors, and carried into the publick place, where they were 
piled into a large heap, and burnt tõ aſhes. © As ſoon as the 
flames mounted into the air, the rich men and bankers, who 
had lent their money, returned home extremely dejected, and 
{ —Agefilauseried wick an inſulting air, I Bat he bad ee lern 
* Ann e cen ei 
The people, immediately after this Wa. Jentanded 
— of che lands, and each of the kings gave orders 
for its accompliſhment ; but Ageſilaus ſtill continued to ſtart 
1 freſh difficulties, and found out a variety of new N to 
0 prevent the execution. of that affair z bywhich means he gained 
II time, till Agis was obliged to — the field at the head of an 
army. For the Achæans, who were in alliance with the 
14 Lacedzmonians, had euro demand cheir aſſiſtance againſt the 
. Etolians, who threatened an e Acrndy into . territories of 
1 the Megareans in Pelo ee 129331 COL TEEN 15A 
ll Aratus, who was then general of the Achizant, had al- 
| 17 ready aſſembled his croops — oppoſe the enemy, and had alſo 
written to the Ephori, | who; upon the er Hou his letters, 
Immedi ſent wh to their ritimee let out 
wioith all poſſible expedition, and the ſoldiers cebied- an in- 
cCercedible joy, at their marching under his command. The 
91 generality of chem were-youn men; in very low circumftances 
1 of life, who now ſaw themſelves char; d from all their 
119% _ debts;/and free,-arid-alſo:in'expetation:of g the lands, 
1 at their return from this expedition; for which — they 
teſtified! the [utmoſt affection for Agis. The 3 were 
charmed to ſee theſe troops aſs: through Pel „With⸗ 
ut committing the deaſt diforder; and ſo quietly, "hab? the 
ound of theif march was hardly to be diffinguiſhed. The 
Greeks were entirely ſurprized, and! made che- following re- N 
| flection: What admirable. diſcipline and order muſt furmerly have up 
eee. * abere com- * 


manded 
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wanded by Age/ilaus, Eyſander, or the' ancient Leonidas ;- as 
even diſcover at this timeſo much awe and reſpet for their genera 
"though younger than any ſoldier in his camp ! 


8 3 Nea ee Corinth, at the very tie when he 


ng in council of war, whether he ſhould hazard 
| by bee and in hat manner he ſhould diſpo his 


Ao declared 'for/a'battle, and . it not L wy o 
o 


the enemies a paſſage i into Peloponneſus ; but added, at 


the ſame time, that he intended to act as jonny ſhould judge 


proper, as he was the older officer of the two, and general of 
the ee Whereas he himſelf was only general of the 
auxiliary troops; and was —4 come thither to exerciſe 3 
command over A league, but only to engage the enem 
conjunction with them, for whoſe aſifiance he had been ſe 

The officers of Arvtus, inſtead of treating him with ſo Kare 
deference as Agis had expreſſed, took the liberty to reproach 
him in ſharp terms, for his diſinclination to a battle; aſcribin 
that 3 which, in reality, was the effect of prudence. 
But the vain fear of falſe infamy did not make him abandon 
His wiſe view for the publick good: Ni juſtißfed his conduct 
by the memoirs he writ on that oecaſion; Wherein he obſerx 
that as the huſbandmen had already carried in their 


bd 


and r in all the fruits of the ſeaſon, he judged it more 


_ adviſeable to let the enemy advance into the country, than 
to hazard an unneceſſary battle at chat juncture, When the 
welfare of the whole league lay at ſtake: - When he had de“ 
termined not to enter upon action, he diſmiſſed his allies, after 
He had beſtowed the greateſt commendations upon them; and 
Agis, er was aſtoniſhed at his conduct. fer” our” for Sparta 
Wifh hie troops: = 7 8. 55 
: 1{b) The collins: ox EY Peloponnefus ent any ob: 
AruRionz and in their march ſeized the city of. Pellene, where 
their troops, who were intent, on nothing but plunder, im- 
mediately diſperſed pron ns and down, withotit the leaſt 
order; and began'to contend each other ſer the IX 
Aratus,” informed of theſe procedin „ would not ſuffer 
vourable an opportunity do FR He then ceaſed 
be the ſame man, and, without Walen moment's how gee 
waiting till all has: troops had joined kim, advanced with 2 
be then had againſt the enemies, who were become weak d ven 
by their victory: he attacked them in the very place they 
had ſd lately talcen, and forced them to abanden fes after 
l loſt- 3 men. This action 5775 him great Hanour, 
; 5 n 4464 ul and 
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25 5 bY: . oy 2 ale 
tw m, but o effectually negotiated an ve 
78 between * eee een 


1 WK + — 1 when * arrived at Sparta, fraud a change 
in the tare of. afairs. Agrdilane, who yea nec e 
| . , er reſtrained by fear as 3 
intent upon the gratification of his avarice, committed the 
. violence and. injuftice; when he found himſelf uni- 
* deteſted, he raiſed and maintained a body of troops, 
ſerved him as a des when he went to the {ſenate ; and 
Nee be ſpread, that he intended to continus in 
his office the ſucceeding year. His enemies, in order to elude 
he .calamizies with wh hich, - they; were threatened, + cauſed 
Leonidas; te be ſent for in the moſt publick manner from 
Tegæa, and, d him upon the throne, to the general 
ſatisfaction of the People, ho were greatly irritated, to ſee 
themſelves abuſed. in the hopes they had entertained. of the 
Nen Which had never been carried into execution. 
, | Ageſilauslaved himſelf by the aſſiſtancee of his ſan, who 
17 eawerfally beloved; and the two kings took ſanctuary; 
f 2 in the temple of Minerva, called Chaleioicos, and 
mbrotus in that of Neptune. As Leonidas ſeemed; to be 
molt ;exaſperated againſt the latter, be left Agis, and 4 
vanced at the head of a band of ſoldiers into the tem 
where Cleombrotus had fled for refuge. He then-gepro 
him 5 3 cat warmth for aſſuming the regal power, in = 
ties of aſſinity between them, and for expelling 
1 wn bis, own-»6dunthy in {0) ignomihious a Manner. 
 Cleombratys, wha hadi nethang to antwer to theſe reproaches, 
continued ſentad in a profbund. ſilence; and with an ed 
that ſufficiently teſtifiad bis confugon.; His wife Chelenida 


toad near, wick her two children at her feet. She had been 


equally: rote gee eine wiſe and daughter, hut was equally 
Tac in each of thoſe gapacities, an had always ene 
to the unfortunate. She had accompanied her father Leonidas 


- duringahis exile, and now returned ta her huſband, whom ſhe 


tende nn Qme: ne 
| * with her father. a 
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Lu i e 10 4 . you oxy ſee mo reduced Or ir 
| . vo t, e | | 
2 5 wig bold the. Huſband I rectived. from of 
| ieee an the paint of perifhing og prin ee ?. Should: he 
| 2 I move your foul 40-compaſſian, 
| be. tears of his wife and children, anion 85 te urs yous 

|... be wi be puniſhed with more, fever . 4s imprudeuce, 
than was even intended by yourſelf, 7 Lues a wife who 
is ſondaar to bim expiring at bi of bs for gon are not to ghiut, 

The in my. e 27 „Inill ever. canſant to; Jurwive Bim. 


My ina, 1 e oo | wp? compaſſion for. my, father, 


| and to ſoften my father ynto. pity, far. my, huſband [1 What, indeed 
ter and a rife, 


* [. 5 
27 Gon of 72 e but ro ape fr 2 . — ey 9 
2 of 2 1 ane her. cock, on; that of 
eyes, that 1 er kee in 


A Peculiar, 
of, her huſband. . His Hi olicite- 
* che moment. Cleombrotus 
1-5 8. 7 6 — ene, of hex children, in his arms, 
eee the ther in bow on z and. when ſherhad offered 


TT pp. een 24 e her R 


8 Bs . Ho extremely 
was this id how worthy; the admiration 
axes is ſuch A mode of conjugal vel. 
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_ attempted to deceive him wich plauſib 


r 


d e N 2 

a companion, was A felicity preferable to the condition of a 
ſovereign. 

When L 17 had expelled lecaibrotas from Sparta, 


and ſubſtituted new Ephoti inſtead of the former, whom he n 


_ had depoſed, he bent all his endeavours to enſnare Agis; 
uading him to quit . to which 


and began with perſi 
he 1245 retired, and reign e conjunction himſelf. In 


order to which he aſſured him, that his citizens had 
= aſt proceedings, becauſe they were ſenſible that ee 
inexperience, with his predominant paſſion for glory, had 

laid him open to the inſinuations of Ageſilaus. But as Agis 
ſuſpected che ſincerity of thoſe 8 ons, and perſiſted in 
nis reſolution to continue in the 1 e, Leonidas no longer 

E pretences. 
Demochates, and Arceſilaus, — had viſjted the 
” Young prince, continued their afliduities to him, and ſome- 
times conducted him from the temple to the: baths, and from 
, thence conveyed him in ſafety to the pee ; for” each of 
chem was his intimate friend. 

This fidelity, however, was of no long Wangen Am- 
* had lately borrowed of Ageſiſtrata, the mother of 
Apis, ſeveral rich ſuits of ta and a magnificent ſet of 
flxer plate. Theſe coſtiy ornaments' tempted him to betray the 
king, with his mother and grandmother. It was even ſaid, 
that he was much more” inclinable; than either of his tw 
companions, to liſten to the ſuggeſtions of Leonidas; and 
that no one was ſo induſtrious as himfelf to ſpirit up the 
Ephori (of whoſe number he was one) againſt Agis. As this 
. went ſometimes from the temple to the bath, they re · 

olved te take that opportunity io ſurprize him and when he 
Was one day returning from thence, they advanced u 
to him, and after they had embraced him wick an air of 
Jection, they attended him in his way, and entertained him 
with their uſaal familiarity of converſation. One of the 
ſtreets, through which they paſt, 
to the priſon, and as ſoon a8 they arrived at * 
Amphar s ſeized Agis with an air of a 
Agis, I. condicd? you 40 the Ephort heels, mes ſd _ 
rountable for For your behaviour. At: the {acti inſtant, Demochares, 
Who was tall and ſtrong, / ee his mantle round His neck, 
and dragged him along, 
ward, as they had x rec agreed: and as no n came 
, to afbft him, — e there was nobody in the at that 
time; they ee, 175 Fas, F. er him into 
Priſon. 91 r S434 434. +54 "ICT 5 9 
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Amphares, | 


turned off, in one quarter, 


ile the others puſhed him for- 
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Leonidas arrived at the ſame time with a great number of, 


foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon ; the Ephori like-. 


wiſe dame thither, and when they had ſent for ſuch of the 
ſenators as concurred with their opinion, they proceeded to 


examine Agis, as if he had been arraigned at a competent 


tribunal, and ordered him to juſtify himſelf, with reſpect to 
his intended innovations in the republick. One of the 
Ephori, pretending to have diſcovered an expedient for, 


diſengaging him from this criminal affair, aſked him, 


2 


whether Lyfander and Ageſilaus had not compelled him t. 


have recourſe to thoſe meaſures? 'To which Agis replied, 
That he had not acted in conſequence of any compulſion; 


but that his admiration of Lycurgus, and à ſincere defire. 
to imitate his conduct, were his only. motives for at- 
tempting to reſtore the city to the ſame condition in which, 
that legiſlator had left it. The fame officer then demanding. 


of him, if he repented of that 33 The. young, 
1 


prince anſwered with an air of fteidineſs, That he never hon 


* 


repent , of ſo wirtuous, ſo noble, and glorious an undertaking,. 


though death itſelf were preſented to his view in all its Ferrors., 


His pretended judges then condemned Rim to die, and imme. - 
diately commanded the publick officers to carry him to that 
ſentence of con- 


part of the priſon, where thoſe, on whom the 
demnation had paſſed, were ufually ftrangled, _- 


WF; 2 | + "+ @ eq _— Wa. 
When Demochares ſaw that the officers of juſtice. aid not. 


dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even the foreign 
ſoldiers turned their eyes from ſuch a ſpectacle of horror, and 


refuſed to be aſſiſtant àt ſo inhuman, an execution, he loaded 


them with threats arid reproaches, and with his own hands, 
dragged Agls 10'the dungeon. The people, who, by this 
time, 'were informed of h nanner 1 mp 

ſeized, crowded to the gates of the priſon, and WE to be 


very tumvltuous.” The whole ftreet was already 1 


% 


cries, and intreating the peo e that the King of Sparta might, 
at leaſt have an opportunity to defend himſelf, DF be judged 

by his own citizens, The zeal of the people did but animate” 
the murderers" the more to haſten the execution of "Apis, leſt 


he ſhould he releaſed by force that very night, if the people 
hot aye ee 


ther”. WT. : 1 u 4 30; | 
As the executioners were aa Hil to the place where 
they intended to ſtrangle him, he bi held tears flowing from. 


the eyes of one of them, Who was touched with his misfor- 
IX . „ e — = Bs . 
is 


tune; 


e manner in which he had been 


| aminated 
with innumerable tapers; and the mother and grandmother 
of Agis ran from place to po filling the air with their. 
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tune; upon which he turned to him, and faid, Weep not for 


me, my friend, for, as 1 am cut off in this manner contrary. to all ' 
laws and juſtice, I am much happier, and more to be envied, than 
thoſe who have condemned ma When he had ſaid theſe words, 
he offered his neck to the fatal cord, without the leaſt air of 


reluctance. - ©. 


As Amphares came from the | priſon, at the cloſe of this 
tragick ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the deſolate mother 


of Apis, who threw herſelf at his feet: he raifed her from 


the earth, and aſſured her, that Agis had nothing to fear; 
_ Intreating her, at the ſame time, as a proof of his ſincerity, 
to enter the priſon and ſee her ſon. She then defired him to 


er her aged mother to attend her in that mournful viſit. 


our requeſt, ſaid he, is reaſonable; and he immediately con- 
ducted them into the priſon, but ordered the door to be ſhut 
the moment they entered it. He then commanded the execu- 
tioner to ſeize Archidamia, the grandmother of Agis, who 
had lived to a venerable old age among her citizens, with as 

much dignity and reputation as any lady at her time. When 
the executioner had performed his fatal office, the inhuman 
Amphares ordered the mother of Agistoenter the dungeon. This 
unhappy princeſs was obliged to. obey him, and the moment 
ſhe came into that diſmal place, ſhe beheld her ſon ly ing dead 
on the · ground, and, at a Rrtle diſtance from him, her dead 
mother, with the fatal cord ſtill twiſted about her neck. She aſ- 
fiſted the executioners in diſengaging her parent from that in- 
ſtrument of -cruelty, after which ſhe laid the corpſe by her 
fon, and decently covered it with linen. When this pious 
office wasccompleated, ſhe caſt herſelf upon the body of Apis, 
and after ſhe had tenderly kiſſed his Bt 71 lips, O my ſon, ſaid 
| ſhe, the exceſs of thy humanity and feveet diſpoſition, and thy too 
great circumſpettion and lenity, baue undone thee, and been fatal 
0 us / 4 \ 5 BS. ny | g : To 


Amphares, who from the door hail beheld and heard all thag 


paſſed, entered that moment, and addrefling. himſelf with a 


ſavage air to the mother of Apis, Since you new, ſaid he, and 


approved the defigns of your fon, you ſhall ſhare in his puniſhment. 
Arefifirata roſe at thoſe words, and running at the fatal cord, 


- 


| May this, cried ſhe, at leaſt be uſeful to Sparta. 


When the _—_— of theſe -oxecutions was diſperſed through | 
e 


the city, and inhakitants beheld” the bodies brought out 
of the priſon, the indignation occaſioned by this barbarity 
Was univerſal, and every one declared, that from the time 
the Dorians had firſt eſtabliſhed' themſelves in Peloponneſus, 
:fo horrible an action had never been committed, It 8 2 
| * f 85 gee 
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deed be acknowledged, that all the blackeſt crimes in nature 
united in the circumſtances which aggravated: this; and we 
may even add too, that the — the kingrincluded and 
ſurpaſſed them all: ſo barbarous an execution, in oppoſition 
to that reſpect with which nature inſpires the moſt favage 
ople for the. ſacred perſon of their ſovereign, is ſuch a 
lemiſh on a nation, as all ſucceeding ages can never ob- 
NT IEC ITELESe. ff.... 
A Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, Leonidas 
was not expeditious enough in — brother Archidamus, 
-who ſaved himſelf by flight; but he fecured Agiatis, the con- 
ſort of that unhappy king, forcing her to reſide in his own 
houſe, with the young child ſhe had by him, and then com- 
pelled her to eſpouſe his ſon Cleomenes, who was not mar- 
 rjageable at that time; but Leonidas was determined that 
the widow of Apis ſhould not be diſpoſed of to any other 
perſon, as ſhe inherited a very large eſtate from her father 
Gylippus, and likewiſe excelled all' the Grecian ladies in 
beauty, as well as wiſdom and virtue. She endeavoured to 
avoid this marriage by all means in her power, but to no ef- 
fect. And when ſhe at laſt was obli to conſent to her 
nuptials with Cleomenes, ſhe always retained a mortal aver- 
| ſion for Leonidas, but behaved with the utmoſt com ncy 
| and ſoftneſs to her young ſpouſe, who, from the firſt lay of 
his marriage, conceived a moſt ſincere and paſſionate efteem- 
and affection for her; aud even ſympathized with her in the 
tenderneſs ſhe preſerved for Agis, and the regard ſhe ex- 
reſſed for his memory, and that too in ſuch a degree, that 
he would frequently liſten to her with the greateſt attention, 
while ſherelated to him the great deſigns he had formed for 
che regulation of the governmenrm. 


- 


8 Rr. IV. CITROEN ES a/cexds. the throne of Sparta, and 
engages in a war againſt the Acheaans, over whom he obtains 
ſceveral advantages. He reforms the government of norte, 
and re-eftabliſhes the ancient diſcipline. Acquires new- ad- 
_ wantages over ARATUS and the Acheans. Axarus applies 
For ſucrour to AnTiGonus king 'of Macedonia, by whoſe aid 
the Achzans obtain repeated victories, and tale ſeveral places 

from the enemy. RT an rap tm 
bet Mme ENES had: a noble ſoul, and an ardent 
0 paſſion for glory, joined with the ſame inclination for 
85 temperance and ſimplicity of manners as Agis had always 
5 TS FFF expreſſed; 
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expreſſed ; but had not that exceſſive ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, 
attended with the timidity and precaution of that prince. 
Nature, on the contrary, had infuſed into him a vigour and 
vivacity of mind, which ardently prompted him on to what- 
ever appeared great and noble. Nothing ſeemed ſo amiable _ 
to him, as the government of his citizens apreeably to their 
own inclinations; but, at the ſame time, he did not think it 
inconſiſtent with the glory of a wiſe adminiſtration, to employ 
ſome violence in reducing to the publick utility an incon-. 
Hderable number of obſtinate and unjuſt perſons, who oppoſed 
it merely from the view of private intereſt. d 
He was: far from being ſatisfied with the ſtate of affairs 
which then prevailed in Sparta. All the citizens had long 
been ſoftened by indolence and a voluptuous life; and the 
e e ee fond of tranquillity, had entirely ne- 
glecked publick affairs. No perſon whatever had teſtiſied any 
regard for the publick good, every individual being ſolely in- 
tent upon his particular intereſt, and the aggrandizement of 
his family at the publick expence. Inſtead of any care in 
diſciplining che young people, and forming their temperance, 
patience, and the equality of freemen, it was even dan- 
gerous to mention any thing of that nature, as Agis himſelf 
had periſhed by attempting to introduce it among them. 
- \ Tt is alfoſaid, that Cleomenes, who was al very young,. 
had heard ſome ' philoſophical lectures at the time when 
Spherus, who came from the banks of the Boriſthenes, ſettled 
in Lacedzmon; and applied himſelf, in a very ſucceſsful. 
manner, to the inſtruction of youth. This perſon was one of 
the principal diſciples of Zeno the Citian . The ſtoick 
phileſophy, which he then profeſſed, was exceedingly proper 
to infuſe courage and noble. ſentiments in the mind; but, at 
the ſame time, was capable of dangerous effects in a diſpoſition: 
naturally warm and injpetuous; and, on the other hand, 
might be rendered very | beneficial, -by being grafted- on a 
mild and moderate character. VV 
en) Aſter the death of Leonidas, who. did not long ſurvive 
the condemnation and murder of Agis, his. fon Cleomenes 
{ucceeded him in the throne; and though he was then very 
young, it gave him pain to conſider that he had only the 
empty title of king, while the Whole authority was. . hv 
by the Ephori, who ſhamefully abuſed their power. He then 
grew ſolicitous to change the form of government; and as he 
was ſenſible that few perſons were diſpoſed to concur with 
him in that view, he imagined the "accompliſhment of 6 
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would be- facilitated by a war, and therefore endeavoured to 
embroil his city with the Achæans, who, very fortunately for 
is 2 had given Sparta ſome oecaſions of complaint 
5 nſt them. 5 ee 5 
Alratus, from the firſt moments of his adminiſtration, had 
been induſtrious to negotiate a league between all the ſlates ot 
Peloponneſus, through a perſuaſion, that if he ſucceeded in 
that attempt, they would have nothing to fear for the future 
from a foreign enemy; and this was the only point to which 
all his meaſures tended. All the other ſtates, except, the 
Lacedæmonians, the people of Elis, and thoſe of Arcadia, 
who had eſpouſed the party of the Lacedzmonians, had acceded 
to this league. Aratus, 3 after the death of Leonidas, 
began to haraſs the Arcadians, in order to make an Toned” 
ment of the Spartan courage, and at the ſame time to make ii 
evident, that he defpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man.with- 
out the leaſt experience. der 3 
When the Ephori received intelligence of this act of 
hoſtility, they cauſed their troops to take the field, under the 
command of Cleomenes; they indeed were not numerous, 
but the conſideration of the general by whom they were com- 
manded inſpired them with all imaginable ardours for 
the war. The Achæans marched againit him with . 20,000 
foot, and 1000 horſe, under the command of Ariſtomachus. 
Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantium, a city of 
Arcadia, and offeted them battle; bu: Aratus was ſo intimi- 
dated with the bravery of this proceeding, that he prevailed 
upon the general not to hazard an engagement, and then made a 
retreat; which drew upon him very ſevere reproaches from his 
own troops, and ſharp raillery from the enemy, whoſe numbers 
did not amount to..5 000 men in the whole. The courage of 
Cleomenes was ſo much raiſed by this retreat, that he aſſumed 
a loftier air amongſt his citizens, and reminded them of an 
expreſſion uſed by one-of their ancient kings, who faid, Thar 
the Lacedemonians newer inquired after the numbers of ther ene- 
mies, but where. they avere. He afterwards defeated the Achæans 
in a ſecond encounter; but Aratus, taking the advantage even 
of his defeat, like an experienced general, turned his arms 
immediately againſt Mantinza, and before the enemy could 
have any ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelf maſter of that 
| city, ang nota. garrzion int9. te io ion hn wt. 
Cleomenes, after his return to Sparta, began to think ſeri- 
' ouſly on the execution of his former deſign, and had credit 
enough to cauſe Archidamus, the brother of Agis to be re- 
called from Meſſene. As that prince was deſcended from the 
"£72 "REY 1 „ other © 
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| other royal houſe of Sparta, he had an inconteſtable-right wo. 


the crown; and Cleomenes was perſuaded, that the authority 
of the Ephori would receive a much greater diminution, when 
the throne of Sparta-ſhould be filled by its two kings, whoſe 
union would enable them to counterbalance their power. 
But, unhappily for this purpoſe, the ſame perſons who had 

been guilty of the death of Apis, found means to aſſaſſinate 
Uig'bromker Archiglantjls % 7 YT THT WIT, 
Cleomenes, ſoon after this event, gained a new advantage 
_ - over the Achæans, in an action near Megalopolis, wherein 
Luyfiades was ſlain, in conſequence of engaging too far in 
the purſuit of the Lacedæmonians, who bad been repulſed 


when the encounter firſt began. This victory was very 


honourable to the young king, and increaſed his reputation to 
a great degree. He then imparted his deſign to a ſmall num- 
der of ſelect and faithful friends, who ſerved him in a very 
feaſonable manner. When he returned to Sparta, he con- 
certed his march ſo as to enter the city when the Ephori were 
at ſupper; at which time, a ſett of perſons who had been 
choſen for that action entered the hall with their drawn 
words, and killed four of theſe magiſtrates , with ten of 
thoſe who had taken arms for their defence. Ageſilaus, who 
had been left for dead on the ſpot, found means to fave him- 
ſelf; after which no other perſon whatever ſuſtained any vio- 
lenee; and, indeed, what had been already committed was 
„„ We Ae rae e 
The next day, Cleomenes eauſed the names of fourſcore 


citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be fixed up in 


places of publick reſort. He alſo removed from the hall of 
audience all the ſeats of the Ephori, except one, where he 
determined to place himſelf, in order to render juſtice; and 
after he had convoked an aſſembly of the people, he explained 
to them his. reaſons for the conduct he had purſued; repre- 


1 to them, in what an enormous manner the Ephori had 


abuſed their power, by ſuppreſſing all lawful authority, and 


not only baniſhing their kings, but even in cauſing them to be 


deſtroyed without the leaſt form of juſtice; and menacin 
thoſe who were deſirous of beholding Sparta happy in the mo! 
excellent and moſt divine form of government. He then added, 
that the conduct he purſued, rendered it ſufficiently evident, 
that, inſtead of conſulting his own particular intereſt, his 
whole endeavours were employed to promote that of the citi- 
. e 2 a zens, 
* Polybius declares, that Cleomenes | p. 38 3. & l. viii. p. 5 t. T This 
himſelf cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated, 2. mag iſ roty was comprſed of five E pbori. 
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zens, and revive among them the N and equality 
which the wiſe. Lycurgus had formerly eſtabliſhed, from 
whence Sparta had derived all her glory and reputation. 

When he had expreſſed himſelf in this manner, he imme- 
diately conſigned his whole eſtate to the people as their com- 
mon property, and was ſeconded in that action by Megiſtones, 


his father-in-law, who was very rich. The reſt of his friends, 


es MSA Pct 5 


in conjunction with all the other citizens, then complied with - 
this example, and the lands were diſtributed agreeably to the 
intended plan. He even aſſigned a Nr to each of thoſe 
who had been baniſned, and promiſed to recall them as ſoon 
as affairs could be ſettled in a ſtate of tranquillity. He then 
filled up the proper number of citizens with perſons of the beſt 
character in all x adjacent parts, and raifed 4000 foot, whom 
he taught to uſe lances inſtead of javelins, and ro wear buck- 
lers with handles, and not with leather ſtraps buckled 
on, as had before been the cuſtom. | _ 

His next cares were devoted to the education of children; 
in order to which he endeayoured to re-eſtabliſh the Laconic 
diſcipline, wherein the philoſopher Spherus was very afſiſtant 
to him. The exerciſes and publick meals ſoon reſumes their 
ancient order and pravity ; moſt of the citizens voluntarily 
embracing this wiſe, noble, and regular method of life, to 
which the reſt, whoſe number was very inconfiderable, were 
ſoon obliged to conform. In order alfo to ſoften the name of 
monarch, and to avoid exaſperating the citizens, he appointed 
his brother Euclidas king with him; which is the firſt inſtance 
of the adminiſtration of the Spartan government by two kings 
of the ſame houſe at one time. ERS 5 
Cleomenes, believing that Aratus and the Achæans were 
perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparta, amidſt the - 
diſſatisfactions occaſioned by the 2 he had introduced 


in the government, thought nothing could be more. honour- 


Ch 2 1h eros prin LD — 


rd 


able and advantageous to him, than to let them ſee how much 
he was eſteemed by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, 
and what confidence he entertained, that the new chapges had 


not alienated the minds of the people om Ha Te firſt 
Jopolis; where his troops 


advanced to the territories of Meg 7 
committed great deyaſtations, and gained a very conſiderable 
booty. To theſe ravages he added inſults, cauſing publick 

games and ſhews to be exhibited for the . ſpace of a whole 

day, in the fight of the enemy; not that he had any rea- 
ſatisfaction in ſuch a conduct, but only intended to convince 
them, by this contemptuous bravado, how much he aſlured 


# 


himſelf of being victorious over them, l 2 1 
8 | H. 4. e Though 
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1 Though it was very cuſtomary, in thoſe times, to ſee 
troops of comedians and dancers in the train of other armies, 


his camp was perfectly free from all ſuch diſſolute proceedings. 
The youths of his army paſſed the greateſt part of their time 
in exerciſipg themſelves, and the o q men were induſtrious to 
form and inſtru them. Their very relaxations from thoſe 
employments were devoted to inſtructive and familiar converſa- 
tions, ſeaſoned with fine and delicate railleries, that were al- 
ways modeſt, and never rendered offenſive by injurious re- 
flections. In a word, they were entirely conformable- to the 
laws by which the wiſe legiſlator of Sparta had been careful 
to regulate converſations. _ e CLE ak if, 
_ Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who thus 


formed the citizens, not ſo much by his diſcourſe, as his 
example in leading a frugal life, which had nothing in it 
ſuperior to that of the meaneſt of his ſubjects, an affectin 
model of wiſdom ang abſtinence, which facilitated beyon 
exprefſiow his accompliſhment. of the great things he per- 
formed in Greece, For thoſe whole affairs carried them to the 
.coyrts of other kings, did not admire their riches and magni- 
Kceence, ſo much as they deteſted their imperious pride, and 
tte hgughrineſs with which they treated thoſe who approached 
them. On the contrary, no ſuch offenſive manners were ever 
experienced in the court of Cleomenes. He appeared in a 
very plain habit, and almoſt without officers: the audiences 


he gave were as long as the people who applied to him could 
8 n | WY 
deſire: he gave all manner of perſons a very agreeable recep- 


tion, withcut treating any body with an air of auſterity. 
This afable-and-engaging behaviour gained him the univerſal 


love and veneration of his people, in which the true grandeur 


and merit of a king undoubtedly confit, © 
* His, table was extremely ſimple and frugal, and truly 
Laconick. No muſick was ever introduced there; nor did any 


one defire it, as his converſation well ſupplied its place; and 


It is certain that thoſe who are capable of diſcourſing well 
may paſs their time very agreeably without porn, lag 
Cleomenes never failed to enliven thoſe repaſts, either by pro- 
Poling curious and important queſtions, or relating ſome 
and agreeable piece of hiſtory ; ſeaſoning the whole 
with a delicate vein of wit and gaiety. He thought it neither 
an argument of a prince's merit or glory to attach men to his 
"Intereſt by the attractions of riches, and ſplendid tables; whereas 
the ability of gaining their hearts by the amiable power of diſ- 
*courſe, and the charms of a commerce, in which freedom of 
CRTC? . 5 n thougkt, 
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thought, and ſincerity of manners, always prevailed, was 
conſidered by him as a träly royal qual it. | 
' (a) This affable and engaging diſpoſition of Cleomenes: 
ſecured him the affection of all the troops, and inſpired them 
with ſuch an ardour for his ſervice, as ſeemed, to have ren-- 
dered them invincible. He took ſeveral places from the 
Achzans, ravaged the territories of their allies, and advanced. 
almoſt as far as Pherz, with. intention either to give them: 
battle, or diſcredit Aratus as, a puſillanimous leader, who had. 
Hed from his enemy, and abandoned all their ffat country to- 
be plundered, The Acheans having taken the field with all: 
their troops, and encamped inthe territories: of Dymæ, Cleo- 
menes followed them thither, and haraſſed them perpetually 
with ſo much intrepidity, as at laſt compelled them to come to- 
a battle, wherein he obtained a compleat victory; for he put 
their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and took a. 
prone number — TT TT TN 42 
(% The Achzans were extremely dejected at theſe ſevere: 
loſſes, and began. to be apprehenſive of the greateſt calamities. 
from Sparta, eſpecially. if ſhe ſhould* happen to be ſupported: 
by the Etolians, according to the rumour which then pre- 
vailed. Aratus, who had. uſually been elected general every 
other year, refuſed to charge himſelf with that commiſſion: 
when ſe was choſen: again, and Timoxenes was ſubſtituted in 
his ſtead. The Achæans ſeverely. cenſured the conduct of 
Aratus on this occaſion;. and with: * juſtice,. as he; who · 
was conſidered by them as their pilot, had. now abandoned. 
the helm of his veſſel amidſt a threatening tempeſt, wherein it: 
would have been proper and. glorious for him to have ſeized — 
into his own hands, even. by force, in imitation of ſeveral. 
reat examples related in hiſtory; and when he ouglit to have 
een ſolely ſolicitous to ſave; the ſtate at the expence of his: 
own life, If he had: even deſpaired of retrieving the affairs. 
of the Achæans, he ought rather to have: ſubmitted to:Cleo-- 
menes, who was a Grecian by birth, and king of Sparta, than 
to call in the aſſiſtance of foreigners, and make them maſters: 
of Peloponneſus, as will ſoon appear ta have been the event:: 
Jealouſy, however, extinguiltes.all prudent reflections and 1s; 
a malady not to / be cared Þy „ , THT 
The Achæans being reduced to the laſt᷑extremities, ( and: 
eſpecially after the loſs of the firſt battle, ſent ambaſſadors to · 
Cleomenes to negotiate a peace: The king ſeemed! at; firſt: 
determined. to. impoſe very rigid terms upon them; but after - 
(n) A. M. 3776. Ant. J. C. 28. ) Plots in- Cleom. -p. 814. 
Iem,. in. Arat, p, 10444 (, A. M. 3777. Ant. I C. 227, 
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ward diſpatched an embaſſy on his part, and only demanded po 
to. be appointed general of the Achæan league, promiſing on — 
that condition to accommodate all differences between them, Ac 
and reſtore the priſoners and places he had taken from them. the 
The Achzans, who were very inclinable to accept of peace on ne: 
- thoſe terms, deſired Cleomenes to be preſent at Lerna, where "ks 
they were to hold a general aſſembly, in order to conclude the eil 
treaty. The king ſet out accordingly for that place, but an Th 
unexpected accident which happened to him prevented the me 
interview; and Aratus endeavoured to improve it in ſuch a pe: 
manner as to hinder the negotiation from being renewed, | = 
Fe imagined, that as he had poſſefled the chief authority in | 6 
the Achzan league for the ſpace of thirty-three years, it would ha 
be very diſhonourable in him to ſuffer a young man to graft i 1 
himſelf upon him, and diveſt him of all 1 and power, ä cit 
by ſupplanting him in a command he had acquired, aug- tio 
mented, and retained for ſo many years. Theſe conſiderations 8 
f induced him to uſe all his efforts to diſſuade the Achæans from * 
4 the canditions propoſed to them by Cleomenes : but as he had he 
the mortification to find himſelf incapable of conciliating them he 
with chis view, becauſe they dreaded the bravery and uncom- the 
mon ſucceſs of Cleomenes, and hkewiſe thought the. Lace- ki 
.dzmonians were very reaſonable in. their intentzons to reſtore 3 
Peloponneſus to its ancient ſtate, he had recourſe to an expe- ah 
dient which no Grecian ought to have approved, and was del 
. extremely diſhonourable in a man of his rank and character. 5 
His deſign was to call in the aſſiſtance of Antigonus king of e. 

Macedonia, and by inevitable conſequence make him maſter a 
.. He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great cauſe aſſi 
to be. diſſatisfied with his former proceedings: but he was e 
ſenſible, that princes may be properly ſaid to have neither flat 
friends nor enemies, and that Boy form their ſentiments of . 


things by the ſtandard of their own intereſt. He, however, 
would not openly enter into a, negotiation of this nature, nor Th 
| PAPAS as from himſelf; becauſe he knew that if it ſhould | 

appen to prove unſucceſsful, he muſt inevitably incur all the Taft 


N 


odium; and beſide, it would be making a plain declaration to ; 
the Achæans, that if he had not abſolutely deſpaired of re- x 
| trieving their affairs, he would not adviſe them to have re- — 
courſe to their profeſſed enemy. He therefore concealed his = 

- real views, like an artful and experienced politician, and pro- 1 
ceeded by indirect and ſecret methods. As the city of Me- IF 
Balopolis was neareſt in ſituation to Sparta, it lay moſt 8 — | 
Mo dn fr VE On "ood £98 

- Fe) Polyb, J. ii. p. 133140, e 6 Y * 


to think themſelves ſufficient ſufferers by the war, as the 
Achæans were ſo far from being in a condition to ſupport 
them, that they were unable to defend themſelves. Nicopha- 
nes and Cercides, two citizens of Megalopolis, whom Aratus 


had brought over to his ſcheme, made a propoſal in the coun- . 
eil of that city for demanding permiſſion of the Achæans, to 


implore the aſſiſtance of Antigonus. This motion was im- 
mediately aſſented to, and the Achzans granted them the 
permiſſion they defired. Theſe two citizens were then de- 
r to be the meſſengers of that propoſal, and Aratus had 

een careful to furniſh them with ſufficient inſtructions before - 
hand. When they received audience of Antigonus, they 
lightly touched upon the particulars which related to their 


city, and then ſtrongly inſiſted, in conformity to their inſtruc 


tions, on the imminent danger to which the king himſelf 
would be expoſed, ſhould the alliance which was then talked 
of between the Ztolians and Cleomenes take effect. They 
then: enpreienred to him, that if the united forces of thoſe two 

ates. ſhould have thoſe advantages over the Achæans which 
they expected to obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes 


would never be ſatisfied with the mere conqueſt of Peloponneſus, 


as it was evident that he aſpired at the empire of all Greece, 


vhich it would be impoſſible for him to ſeize without entirely 


* 


— 


deſtroying the authority of the Macedonians, To theſe re- 
monſtrances they added, that if the Etolians ſhould not hap- 


n to join Cleomenes, the Achzans would be capable of 
ſupporting themſelves with their own forces, and ſhould have 
no cauſe to trouble the king with their importunities for his 
aſſiſtance; but if, on the other hand, fortune ſhould prove 


averſe to them, and permit the confederacy between thoſe two 


ſtates to take effect, they muſt then intreat him not to be an 


unconcerned ſpectator of the ruin of Peloponneſus, which 


might even be attended with fatal conſequences. to himſelf. 
They alſo took care to inſinuate to the king, that Aratus 


would enter into all his meaſures, and give him, in due time, 
1ufficient ſecurity for his own, fidelity and good intentions. 


Antigonus highly approved all theſe repreſentations, and 


5 with pleaſure the rr cen that was now offered him 
reece. This had always been 


£2? 


for engaging in the Shes: 2h | 

the policy of the ſucceſſors of Alexander, who, by declaring 
themſelves kings, had converted the frame of their teſpeQive 
governments into monarchy. '.'They were ſenſible that it nearly 


goncerned them to oppoſe all ſuch ſtates as had any inclination - 


to retain their liberty, RY form of Ropular government; 
5 1 | 1 | : | 1 5 in and 
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poſed to the incurſions of the enemy, and the inhabitants began 
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and where-ever they found themſelves in ho condition to ex- 


tinguiſh theſe, the attempted to weaken them at leaft, and 
to render the people incapable of forming any conſiderable 
enterprizes, by ſowing the ſeeds of diviſion between repub- 
Iicks and free ſtates, and engaging them in wars againſt each 
other, in order to render” themſelves neceſſary to them, and: 


| 2p their ſhaking off the Macedonian yoke, by uniting 


their forces. Cr. Pölybius, ſpeaking of one of theſe princes,. 
declares in {pr terms, that he paid large penſions to ſeve- 


ral tyrants in 


ſhould prove ſo tractable to the folicitations and demands of 


the Megalopolitans. He wrote then an obliging letter, wherein 


He promiſed to aſift them, provided the Achzans would con- 


= 


ſent to that proceeding. The inhabitants of Megalopolis 
were tranſported at the ner; reſult of their negotiation, and 
immediately diſpatched the fame deputies: to the general aſ- 
ſembly of the Achzans, in order to inform that people of the 
ood intentions of Antigonus, and to preſs them to put their 
ntereſts immediately into his handes. 
 Aratus did not fait to congratulate himſelf in private for 


| the maſterly firoke by which he had ſucceeded in his intrigue, 


and to find Antigonus not poſſeſſed with on hay pt to 
his prejudice, as He 154 Wale to apprehend. He wiſhed, 
indeed, to have had no occaſion for his aſſiſtance; and though 
neceſſity obliged him to have recourſe to that prince, he was 
willing to guard againſt the imputation of thoſe meaſures, 


and for having them ſeem to have been concerted by the 


Achzans, without any privity of his. en hn th 
When the deputies from Megalopolis were introduced into 
the aſſembly, they read the letter of Antigonus, and related 
all the particulate of the obliging reception he had given 
them; with the affection and eſteem he had expreſſed for the 
Achzans, and the advantageous offers he made them. They 
concluded with defiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achzans would invite Antigonus to be preſent as ſoon as poſ- 

ſible in their aſſembly; auff every one ſeemed to approve of 
that motion.  Aratas then roſe up, and after he had repre- 

ſented” the voluntary goodneſs of the king in the ſtrongeſt 

light, and commended the ſentiments that prevailed in the 

aſſembly, he intimated to them, that there was no neceſſity 

for precipitating any thing; that it would be very honourable 

for the fepublick to endeavour to terminate her wars by her 

” Sas Fr Polyb. Lib. ii. p. 137. n 
„ are. d cu ret (wordpxors) Gavel x os x fo le re. 
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reece, who were profeſſed enemies to liberty *. 
It cannot therefore be 8 ſurpriſing, that Antigonus 
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own forces; and that if any calamitous accident ſhould render 
ker incapable of doing fo, it would then be time enough to- 
Rave recourſe to her friends. This advice was generally ap- 
proved; and it was concluded, that the Achæans ſhould em- 
ploy only their own forces in ſupporting the preſent war: 
The events of it were, however, very unfavourable to 
them; for Cleomenes made himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities of 
Peloponneſus, of which Argos was the moſt eonfiderable;. 


* 


) and at laſt feized Corinth, but not the citadel. The 


Achzans had then no longer time for.deliberation ; Antigo« 
nus was called in to their aſſiſtance, and they came to a reſo- 
lution to deliver up the citadel. to him, without which hs: 
would never have en 


in that expedition; for he wanted 
a place of ſtrength, and there was none which ſuited” him ſo 
effectually as that, as well on account. of its advantageous. 


fituation between two ſeas, as its fortifications, which ren- 


dered it almoſt impregnable. Aratus ſent his ſon. to Antigo 
nus among the other hoſtages. That prince advanced by long 
marches with an army of 20, ooo foot, and 1400+ horſe. | Aras. 
tus ſet out by ſea with the principal officers of the league to 
meet Antigonus at the city of Pegæ, unknown. to the enemy 
and when that prince was informed of his arrival in perſon; 
he advanced to him, and rendered him all the honours: due 
to @ general of diſtinguiſhed rank and merit. 

Cleomenes, inſtead of attempting to defend the paſſage of 
the Iſthmus, thought it more adviſeable to throw up trenches, 


% 


and raiſe ſtrong walls to fortify the paſſes of the Onian mounz.. 


tains , and to haraſs- the enemy by ent attacks, rather 
than hazard a battle with ſuch well-diſciplined and warlike 
troops. This conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigo- 
nus to great extremities, for he had not provided himſelf with 


any conſiderable quantity of proviſions, and found: it not very 


practicable to force the paſſes defended by Cleomenes: the 
only expedient, therefore, to which Antigonus could have 
recourſe in this perplexity, was to advance to the promontory 
of Heræa, and from thence to tranſport his army by ſea to 
Sicyon, which would require a conſiderable ſpace of time, as 
well as great preparations, which could not eaſily be made. 
9 87 nens 70 172 445 EL $4 FEEDERS 4 1 Cu While 
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cu. While Antigonus was embarraſſed in this manner, h. 
| {ome friends of Aratus arrived at his camp one night by ſea, w 
aid informed him, that the Popes of mages had revolted n 
againſt Cleomenes, and were then beſieging the citadel. Ara- 

tus having likewiſe received 1500 men from Antigonus, ſet 
dont by ſea and arrived at Epidamras- ä 
Cleomenes, receiving antelligence of theſe proceedings about | 4 
nine or ten in the evening, immediately detached Megiſtones F 
EE with 2009 men, to ſuccour his party at Argos as ſoon as poſſible ; = 
| after which he induſtriouſſy watched the motions of Antigonus; <Q 
and to animate the Corinthians aſſured them, that the diſorders | ; E 
, Which had lately happened at Argos were no more than a 1 
light commotion, excited by a few. mutinous perſons, which - 3 
would! eaſily be ſuppreſſed. ; In this however he was deceived, 4 
for Megiſtones hawing been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, as ſoon as he en- 
tered Argos, the Lacedæmonian garriſon was reduced to the laſt 1 * 
extremity; and ſeveral couriers had been ſent from thoſe troops + 
b to demand immediate aſſiſtance from the Spartan army. Cleo- _ e 
menes being then apprehenſive that the enemies, if they ſhould fo 
happen to make themſelves maſters of Argos, would ſhut up 9 

all che paſſes againſt him; by which means they would be in a 


condition to 7 all Laconia with impunity, and even to 

form the kee of Sparta, which would then be without de- 

| erefore thought it adviſeable to decamp, and 
macched with all his army from Corinth. ' 
Antigonus, ſoon after this retreat of the Lacedzmonians, 
entered the place, and ſecured it to himſelf with a good gar- 
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the revolters had any ſuſpicion of his approach, and at firſt 
ſucceeded ſo far, as to ſcale ſeveral parts of the town, where 
he forced ſome of the enemies troops to ſave themſelves by 
flight; but Aratus having entered the eity on one ſide, and 
king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the other, 
_ Cleomenes retired to Mantinee ! 
During the continuance of his march, he received advice 
in the evening from couriers at Tegea, which affected him as 
much as all his former. misfortunes, - They acquainted him — 
never been able to abſent himſelf a whole campaign, even 
When his expeditions were moſt ſucceſsful; and ſuch was his 1 
tenderneſs and eſteem for her, that it had always heen cuſto- 1 
mary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta to enjoy the x 
pleaſure of her company. The. next morning he renewed his b. 
march by dawyn, and arrived early at Sparta, where, _— 
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had devoted ſome moments in pouring out his ſorrows to his 
mother and children in his own —— he reſumed the ma- 
nagement of public affai mg. oh ge hee hg es 

; Much about the ſame time Ptolemy, who had promiſed to 
aſſiſt him in the war, ſent to him to demand his mother and 
children as hoſtages. It was a long time before Cleomenes 
could preſume to acquaint his, parent with . of Egypt's 
demand, and though he frequently went to viſit her, with an 
Intention to explain himſelf to her, he never had reſolution 
enough to enter upon the ſuhject. His mother, obſerving the 
Perp exity in which he appeared, began to entertain ſome 
- ſuſpicion of the cauſe: for mothers have uſually a great ſhare 
of penetration, with reference to their children, She inquired 
of thoſe who were moſt intimate with him, whether her ſon 
did not deſire {0mething from her which he could not prevail 
upon himſelf to communicate to her? And when Cleomenes 
had at laſt the reſolution to open the affair to her; Hoa, my 
ſon, ſaid ſhe with a ſmile, is this the ſecret. you wanted courage 
to diſclaſæ to me? Why, in the name of heaven, did you nat im- 
mediately cau/e me to be put on board ſome veſſel, and ſent, avithout 
a mament s delay, to. 7 2 the world, aubere my per ſan may 
be uſeful to Sparta, before old age conſumes and ,deſtroys- it in 
VdV ĩᷣ ᷣ ri unde re ea aa 
=_ When the preparations for her voyage were complenteg. 
and 


_ Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleomenes was called) 
her ſon apart a few moments before ſhe. entered the veſſel, an 
led him into the temple of Neptune, There ſhe held him a 
5 | wag while claſped in her arms, and after ſhe had bathed his 
face with a tender flow of tears, the recommended the liberty 
and honour of his country to his care. When ſhe ſaw bim 
weep in the exceſs of his anguiſh at that melancholy parting; 
: King of Lacedæmon, ſaid ſhe, let us dry. our tears, that 70 i 
when we quit the temple, may. ſee us weep, or do any thing un- 
 eworthy of Sparta. For this is in our power 3: events ane in the 
| bands of Gd. When ſhe. had expreſſed herſelf to this effect, 
the compoſed her countenance, led her infant grandſon to the 
ſhip, and commanded the pilot to ſail that moment from the 
_ os | 


As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Egypt, ſhe, was informed that 
Ptolemy, having received an embaſſy from Antigonus, was 
fatzsgted with the propoſals made a prince; and ſhe had 
likewiſe intelligence, that her ſon Cleomenes was ſolicited. hy 
the Achzans to conclude. a treaty between them and Sparta, 
but that he durſt not put an end to the war, without the con- 


ſent of Ptolemy, becauſe he was apprehenſive for his others 
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Who was then in the power of that king. When ſhe had been 
fully inſtructed in theſe particulars, ſhe ſent expreſs orders to 
her ſon to tranſact, without the leaft fear or heſitation, what- 
ever he imagined would prove beneficial and glorious to 
Sparta, and not to ſuffer himſelf to be diſconcerted by his ap- 
prehenſions of the treatment an ancient woman and a little 
infant might ſuſtain from Ptolemy. Such were the ſentiments 
Wee ie women of Sparta thought it their glory to 
r F x 


. Antigonus, in the enn time, having made himſelf 


maſter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orehomene, and ſeveral other 


eities; Cleomenes, who was then reduced to the neceſſity of 
' defending Laconia, permitted all the Helots who were capable 


'of paying' five minæ (about ten pounds ſterling) to purchaſe 
their freedom. From this contribution he raiſed 50 talents. 
(about 125,000 pounds ſterling) and armed 2000 of theſe 
Helots after the Macedonian manner, in order to oppoſe them 
to the Leucaſpides of Antigonus ; he then formed-an enter- 
5 which certainly no one could have expected from him. 
The city of Megalopolis was very conſiderable at that time, 
and even not inferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleo- 
*menes concerted meaſures fer ſurpriſing this city, and to take 
it without any oppoſition; and as Antigonus had ſent moſt of 
is troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia, while he him- 
ſelf continued at Egium, to aſſiſt in the aſſembly of the Achz- 
ans, the king of Sparta juſtly ſuppoſed, that the garriſon of 
the city 8 not be very ſtrong at that time, nor their guards 
very ſtrict in their duty, as they were not apprehenſive of any 
Inſult from an enemy fo weak as himſelf; and, conſequently, 
that if he proceeded with expedition in his deſign, Antigo- 
nus, who was then at the diſtanee of three days march from. 
the place, would be incapable- of affording it any aſſiſtance. 
The event ſueceeded according to the plan * had projected; 
for as he arrived at the city by night, he ſcaled the walls, and 
made himſelf maſter of the place without any oppoſition.. 
Moſt of the inhabitants retired to Meſſene, with their wives 
and children, befbre their enemies had any thoughts of pur- 
ſwing them; ;. and Antigonus was not informed of this acc>- 


dent, tilł it was too late to retrieve it. 
Cileomenes, out of a 3 of mind which has fẽw. ex- 
amples in hiſtory, ſent a herald to acquaint the people of Me- 
galopolis, that he would reſtore them the poſſeſſion of their 
eity, provided tliey would renounce the Asha league, and 
Me pad fl 4 Us l et F 44 5 kl BY * EFT enter 
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enter into à friendſhip and confederacy with Sparta; but 2s 
advantageous as this offer ſeemed, they could not prevail on 

themſelves to accept it, but rather choſe to be deprived of 
. their eſtates, as well as of the monuments of their anceſtors, 
and the temples of their gods; in a word, to ſee themſelyes 
diveſted of all that was moſt dear and valuable to them, than 
to violate the faith they had ſworn. to their allies.” The fa- 
mous Philopemen, whom' we ſhall frequently have occafion 
to mention in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and who was then'at 
Meſſene, contributed not #little to this penerons refolation. 
Who could ever expect to diſcover ſo much greatneſs of foul 
and ſuch a noble caſt of thought, from the very dregs of 
Greece, for by that name the times of which we now treat 
may juſtly be. deſcribed, when we compare them with the 
: 8 ages of Greece united and triumphant, when even 

- "hs oſtry of its victories was loft in the ſplendor of its vir- 
tue .... 2 „eee ee WH, 2.1 464 T 
This refuſal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged Cleo- 
menes, who, till the moment he received their anſwer, had 
not only ſpared the city; but had even been careful to prèvent 
the ſoldiers from committing the leaſt diſorder; but his anger 


a» 


was then inflamed to ſuch a de ree, that he abandoned the 
place to pillage, and ſent all the ſtaturs and pictures to his 
own city. He alſo demoliſhed the greateft patt of the walks, 
with the ſtrongeſt quarters, and then marched his troops Back 
to Sparta. The deſolation bf the city extremely affficted the 
Achæans, who conſidered their inability to aſſiſt ſuch faithful 
allies as a crime for which they ought to reproach themſelves. 
This people were ſoon ſenſible, that by imploring the aid 
of Antigonus they had ſubjected themſelves to an imperious 
' maſter, who made their liberties the price of his aid. He 
compelled them to paſs a decree; which prohibited them from 
writing to any Fuß, or ſending an embaſly without his per- 
miſſion; and he obliged them to furniſh proviſions and pay 
for the garriſon he had put into the citadel of Corinth, which, 
in reality, was making them pay for their own chains, for 
this citadel was the very place which kept them in ſubjection. 
They had abandoned themſelves to flavery in ſo abject a man- 
ner, as even to offer ſacrifices and libations, and exhibit 
ublic games in honour of Antigonus; and Aratus Was fo. 
onger regarded by them. Antigonus ſet up in Argos all the 
ſtatues of thoſe tyrants which Aratus had thrown down, and 
deſtroyed all thoſe which had been erected in honour of the 
perſons who ſurprized the citadel of Corinth, except one, 
Which was that of Aratus, himſelf; and all the . 
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this general could not p! 
ſuch a proceeding. Th ä 
the utmoſt anxiety.; but he was no longer maſter of affairs, 


kd 


xrevail upon the king to defiſt from 
ſight of theſe tranſactions gave him 


and ſuffered a juſt puniſhment for ſubjecting himſelf and his 


* 


* 


* 


country to a 1 oke. Antigonus alſo. took the city of 
Mantinea, and when 
"number of the ctizens, and {old the un into captivity, de 


ne had moſt inhumanly murdered a great 
bandoned. the place to the Argives, in order to its being re- 
peopled by them, and even charged Aratus with that com- 
ion, who had the meanneſs to call this new inhabited 


6 


city by the name of him Who had ſhewn himſelf its moſt 


exuel enemy, A ſad, and at the ſame time a ſalutary example, 


Which ſhews that when once a perſon has conſented to ſtoop to 
a ſtate of ſervitude, he ſees himſelf daily compelled to deſcend 


lower, without knowing where or how to ſtop. 


publick 
the enormity of which no great quality, nor any ſhining action, 
can ever extenuate. He ated thus merel thr 

. of his rival Cleomenes,. whoſe glory, and. the ſuperiority that 
young prince had obtained over him. ay the ſucceſs of his arms, 
were inſupportable to him. What, 


* 
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for ſo ſignal an honour and fo glorious a title? If, therefore, 
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from Hercules, and a king who had lately re-eſtabliſhed the 
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to whom he had formerly profeſſed himſelf a mortal enemy: 
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own. endeavours to load his * 


Aratus, by employing his 


ith ſhackles,” was guilty of an unpardonable crime, 


rough jealouſy 


s - 


ble to h ſays Plutarch, did Cleo- 
menes demand of the Achæans, as the ſole preliminary to the 
peace he offered them? Was it not their election of him for 
wo eral? And did he not demand that with a view to 
compleat. the welfare of their cities, and ſecure to them the 
enjoyment of their liberties, as a teſtimony of his gratitude 


continues Plutarch, it had been abſolutely neceflary for them 
to have choſen either Cleomenes or Antigonus, or, in other 
words, a Greek or a Barbarian, for the Macedonians were con- 
ſidered as ſuch; in a word, if they were obliged to have a 
maſter, would not the meaneſt citizen of Sparta have been 


preferable to the greateſt of the Macedonians; at leaſt, in the 
opinion of thoſe who had any regard to the honour and repu- 


tation of Greece? ſealoaſy, however, extinguiſhed all thoſe 
ſentiments in the mind of Aratus; ſo difficult is it to behold 
ſuperior merit with an eye of ſatisfaction and tranquillity. 

Aratus, therefore, that he might not ſeem to ſubmit to 
Cleomenes, nor conſent that a King of Sparta, deſcended 


ancient diſcipline of that. city, ſhould add. to his other titles 
that of captain-general of the Achzans, called in a ſtranger, 
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in conſequence of which he filled Peloponneſus with thoſe very 
Macedonians, whom he had made it his glory to expel from 
thence in his youth. He even threw himſelf at their feet, and 
all Achaia, by his example, fell proftrate before them, as am 

indication of their promptitude to accompliſn the commands 
of their imperious maſters. In a word, from a man accuf- 

tomed to liberty, he became an abject and ſervile flatterer; 
he had the baſeneſs to offer ſacrifices to Antigonus, and placed 
himſelf at the head of a proceſſion crowned with chaplets of 
flowers, joining at the ſame time in” hymns to the honour of 
that prince, and rendering by theſe low adulations that ho- 
mage to a mortal man, which none but the divinity can 
claim, and even to a man who then carried death in his boſom, 
and was ready to ſink into putrefaction; for he at that time 
was reduced to the laſt extremify by a ſlow conſumption. Ara- 
tus was, however, a man of great merit in other reſpeQs, and 
had ſhewn himſelf to be an extraordinary perſon, alt ler 
worthy of Greece. In him, ſays Plutarch, we ſee a deplo- 
rable inſtance of human frailty; which, amidſt the luſtre of 
ſo many rare and excellent qualities, could not form the plan 
of a virtue exempt from bla gage. 
We have already obſerved, that Antigonus had ſent his 
troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia. Cleomenes, at. 
the return of ſpring, formed an enterprize, which, in che 
opinion of the vulgar, was the reſult of temerity and folly; 
but, according to Polybius, a competent judge in affairs of | 
that nature, it was concerted with all imaginable prudence - 
and ſagacity. As he was ſenſible that the Macedonians | 

"were diſperſed in their quarters, and that Antigonus- paſſed | 

the winter ſeaſon with his friends at Argos, without any other | 

guard than an inconfiderable number of foreign troops; he 
made an irruption into the territories of Argos, in order to ; | 

lay them waſte. He conceived, at the ſame time, that if 4 
Antigonus ſhould be fo much affected with the apprehenſions ' 
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of ignominy as to hazard à battle, he would certainly bei de- 
feated; and that, on the other hand, if he ſhould decline 
fighting, he would loſe all his reputation with the Achæans, ls. 
while the Spartans, on the contrary, would be rendered more 14 
daring and intrepid. The event ſucceeded according to his 
expectations; for as the whole country was ruined by the de- 
vaſtation of his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and | 
impatience, afſembled in a tumultuous manner at the palace 1 

gate, and with a murmuring tone preſſed the king either to ' I | 
give their enemies battle, or reſign , his troops 4 
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o thoſe who were leſs timorous than himſelf. Antigonns, on 
the other hand, who had fo much of the prudence and pre- 

Jence of mind eſſential to a great general, as to be ſenfible 

that the diſhonourable part of one in his ſtation, did not con- 

Aft in hearing himſelf reproached, but in expoſing himſelf 
raſhly and without reaſon, and in quitting certainties for 

chance, refuſed to take the field, and perſiſted in his reſolution 

not to fight. Cleomenes therefore led up his troops to the 
walls of Argos, and when he had laid the flat country waſte, 


. 


marched his army back to Sparta. T4 
This expedition. redounded very much to his honour, and 


fm 


even obliged his enemies to confeſs that he was an excellent 
general, and. a perſan of the . as merit and capacity in the 
conduct of. the moſt arduous affairs. In a word, they could 
a ſingle city to the whole power of the Macedonians, united 


 'with that. of Peloponneſus, notwithſtanding the immenſe ſup- 


-plies which had been furniſhed by the king ; and eſpecially 
when they conſidered . he had not only preſerved 10 
free from all inſults, but had even penetrated into the terri- 
tories: of his enemies, where he ravaged. the country, and 
z made himſelf, maſter of ſeveral great cities. This they were 
_cper{uaded.copld.not be the effect of any ordinary abilities in 
the art of war, nor of any common magnanimity of ſoul. A 
i from reinſtating 
Sparta in her ancient power, as will be evident in the ſequel. 
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' :SncT. V. The colebrated batile of Selaſia, wherein Ax T1000. 


+ NUS, aefeats CLEOM ENES, who, retires into Eg t. AN T1 
oonus makes himſelf maſter of Sparta, and treats that city 
Vill great humanity... The death of that prince, abe is ſuc- 
+. ceeded. by PIII, the fon of DEMETRIUS. The death of 
4 PToOLEMY EVERGETES, to whoſe thrane PTOLEMY. PRI To- 
. + PATOR ſacceeds. A great earilguale at Rhodes. J he noble 
« generoſity of thoſe princes and cities who, contributed to the, re- 
._ " Paration , the loſſes the. Rhadians had ſuſtained: by that ca- 
-  lamity. . The fut , the famaus. Coloſſus. , 
3 Fx : Wh 
Fx): 

bimſelf at the head of them, and advanced into Laconia. 
His army was compoſed of 28,000 foot, and 1200 horſe; but 
that of Cleomenes did not amount to more than 20, ooo men. 


AF ᷣ˙Ät . , ß OY: 4 
HRE Macedonians and Achzans having quitted their 
quarters in the ſummer ſeaſon, Antigonus put 
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(=) A. M. 3587. Ant. I. C. 223. Polyb. I. ii. p. 150-154 · Plut. 
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As the latter of theſe two 


the enemy, he had fortified all the paſſes, by poſting detach-- 


ments, and cutting down trees, after which he formed his 
camp at Selaſia. He imagined, and with good reaſon too, 
that the enemies would endeavour to force a paſſage into that? 


ments of his troops in them, and B up intrench- 


country through this avenne, in which he Was not deceived. 


This defile was formed by two mountains, one of which had 
the name of Eva, and the other that of Olympias. The 
river Oeneus ran between them, on the banks of which was the 


road to Sparta. Cleomenes, having thrown up a' good in- 
trenchment at the foot of theſe mountains, poſted his brother” 


Euclidas on the eminence of Eva, at the head of the allies, 
and planted himſelf on Olympus, with the Lacedæmonians, 
and a party of the foreign troops, placing, at the ſame time, 
along each bank of the river, a detachment of the cavalry,* 
and Prein 6 Fen de © por whork oo bo hes a doing 
Antigonus, when he arrived there, ſaw all the paſſes forti- 


* 


fied, and was ſenſible, by the manner in which Cleomenes 


had poſted his troops, that he had neglected no precaution for 
defending himſelf and attacking his enemies, and that he had 
formed his camp into ſuch an advantageous diſpoſition, as 
rendered all approaches to it extremely difficult. All this 


abated his ardour for a battle, and cauſed him to 'encamp at 


a ſmall diſtance, where he had an opportunity of covering his 
troops with a rivulet. He continued there for ſeveral days, 
in order to view the ſituation of the different poſts, and ſound 


the diſpoſition of the people who compoſed the enemy's army. 


Sometimes he ſeemed to be forming deſigns, which kept the 
enemy in ſufpence how to act. Th y however were 1 
upon their guard, and the ſituation of each army equally ſe- 
cured them from inſults.- At laſt both ſides reſolved upon a 
It is not eaſy to comprehend Why Cleomenes, who was 

oſted ſo advantageouſly at that time, and whoſe troops were 
inferior to thoſe of the enemy by one third, but were ſeeure 


of a free communication in their rear with Sparta, from 
whence they might eaſily be ſupplied with provifions, ſhould 


_ reſolve, without the leaſt apparent neceſſity, to hazard a battle, 


the event of which was to decide the fate of Lacedzemon. > 
Polybius indeed ſeems to intimate the cauſe of this pro- 
ceeding, when he obſerves, that Ptolemy cauſed Cleomenes 
to-be acquainted, that he no longer would ſupply him witin 
money, and exhorted him at the ſame time to come to an ace 

commodation with Antigonus. As Cleomenes therefore ws 


incapable 


2 632323 3223 . the? # 
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incapable of defraying the EXPENCE : 
only in arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a very | 
conſiderable ſum, but found it extremely difficult to maintain 


battalions alternately 


moment for the ch 


Cavalry. 
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his Spartan forces, we may conſequently ſuppoſe that this ſitua- 

tion of his affairs' was his inducement L 4.4. 88882 battle. 
When the fignals were given on each fide, Antigonus de- 

tached a body of troops, condifing of Macedonian and Illyrian 


poſted on mount Eva. ſecond line conſiſted of Acarna- 
nians and Cretans, and in the rear of theſe, zooo Achzans 
wete drawn up as a body of referve. He drew up his cavalry 
along the bank of the river, in order to confront thoſe of the 


enemy, and cauſed them to be ſupported by a thouſand of 


the Achzan foot, and the ſame number of Megalopolitans. 
He then placed himſelf at the head of the Macedonians, and 
the light-armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount Olym- 


pus to attack Cleomenes. The foreigners were diſpoſed into 


che firſt line ; and marched immediately before the Macedonian 


phalanx, which was divided into two bodies, the one in the 


rear of the other, becauſe the ground would not admit their 
forming a larger front. Ny 122 


The action began at mount Eva, When the light · armed 


troops, who had been poſted with an intention to cover and 
ſupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, obſerving that the remoteſt 
«cohorts of the Achæan forces were uncovered, immediately 
«wheeled about and attacked them in the rear. Thoſe who en- 


deavoured to gain the ſummit of the mountain, found them- 
the enemy, and in great danger, 


Nelves vigorouſly preſſed by 
being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in a higher 
tuation, at the ſame time that they were charged in their 
rear by the foreign troops, who aſſaulted them with the ut- 
moſt impetnoſity. Philopemen and his citizens were poſted 


among the caxalr of Antigonus, who were ſupported by the 
had 


Allyrians, and had orders not to move from that poſt till a par- 
:ticular ſignal ſhould be given, Philopœmen obſerving that it 
would met be difficult to fall upon this light infantry of 
Enclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this was the critical 
| „ immediately communicated his 
opinion to ſuch of the king's officers as commanded the 
*, however, would not ſo much as hear him, 
merely becauſe he had never commanded, and was then very 
4/oung; and even treated what he ſaid as a chimæra. 
Philopormen was not diverted from his purpoſe by that ufage, 


Dat at the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed upon 


of this war, and was not 


* ed, againſt thoſe of the enemy, 


declin 
to be 
phala 
were 
fight « 
long 1 
battle 
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the mountain, as 


Senſible that the. liberties of 
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to follow him, ke atacked ind repulſed that dy of ah 


„ „ß 8 n, ij 
The Macedonians and Bika, being diſengaged by this 
Speration from what before had retarded their motions, boldly - 
marched up the hill to their enemies. Euclidas was then to, 
engage with a phalanx, whoſe Whole force conſiſted in che 
ſtrict union of its parts, the cloſeneſs of its ranks, the ſteady 
and equal force of its numerous and pointed ſpears, and the 
uniform impetuoſity of that heavy body, that by its weight 


overthrew and bore down all before it. | 2 
In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able officer would 

have marched down the mountain with ſuch of bis aha as 

were lighteſt armed and moſt active, to have met the phalanx. 


He might eaſily have attacked thoſe . ſoon as they 


began to aſcend, and would then have haraſſed them on 
225 ſide: the inequalities of the mountain, with the difficulty 
ending it entirely uncovered, would have enabled him 
to have opened a paſſage through this body of men, and to 
have interrupted their march, by putting their ranks into 
confuſion, and breaking their order of battle; he might alſo 
have fallen back by degrees, in order to regain the ſummit of 
| the enemy advanced upon him, and after he 
had deprived them of the only advantage they could 7 0055 
from the quality of their arms, and the diſpoſition of their 
troops, he might have improved the advantage of his poſt in 
ſuch a manner, as to have eaſily put them to flight, . _ 
Euclidas, inſtead of acting in this manner, continued on 
the top of the mountain, flattering himſelf, that victory would 
ihfallibly attend his arms: he imagined, in all nn 
that the higher he permitted the enemy to advance, the eaſier 


it would be for him to precipitate their troops down the ſteep 


declivity : but as he had not reſerved for his own forces 4 
ſufficient extent of ground for any retreat that might 7 8 g 

to be neceſſary for avoiding the formidable charge of the 

phalanx, which advanced upon him in good order, his troops 
were crowded together in ſuch a manner, as obliged them to 
fight on the ſummit of the mountain, where they could not 
long ſuſtain the weight of the-llyrian arms, and the order of 
hattle into which that infantry formed themſelves on the emi- 
nence; and as his men could neither retreat nor change their 


ground, * were ſoon defeated by their enemies. 
thi 


During this action, the cavalry of each army had alſo en- 
$aged: | That of the Achæans behaved themſelves with great 
brayery, and Philopemen in particular; becauſe oy. were 
their rpab lick would be decided 
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le.  Philopemen, in the heat of the addion, had 
horſe killed under him, and while he fought on foot, his 
armour was pierced through with a javelin; the wound, how- 
not nor attended with any ill conſequences. 
he two kings began the engagement on mount O 
vith their light-armed troops and foreign ſoldiers, of whom 
each of them bad about 5000: As this aQtion was performed 
in the fight of each ſovereign and his army, the troops emu- 
lated each other in ſignalizing themſelves, ' as well in parties, 
as when the battle became general. Man and man, and rank 
to rank, all fought with the utmoſt vigour and obſtinacy.' 
Cleomenes; when he ſaw his brother defeated, and his cavalry. 
loſing ground in the plain, was apprehenſive that the enemy 
would pour upon him trom'all quarters; and therefore thought 
it adviſeable to level all the intrenchments around his camp, 
and cauſe his Whole army to march out in front. The trum- 
pets having ſounded a ſignal for the light- armed troops to re- 
treat from the tract between the two camps, each phalanx ad- 
vanced with loud ſhouts, ſhifting their lances at the ſame time, 
and began the charge. The action was very hot. One while 
the Macedonians fell back before the valour of the Spartans; 
and theſe, in their turn, were unable to ſuſtain the weight 
of the Macedonian phalanx; till at laſt the troops of Anti- 
gonus advancing with their lances lowered and cloſed, charged 
the Lacedzmonians with all the impetuoſity of a phalanx 
that had doubled its ranks, and drove them from their in- 
trenchments. 'The defeat then became general; the Lacedz- 
onians fell in great numbers, and thoſe who ſurvived fled 
om the field of battle in the greateſt diſorder. Cleomenes, 
with only a few horſe, retreated'to Sparta. Plutarch aſſures 
us, that moſt of the foreign troops periſhed in this battle, and 
at no more than 200 Lacedzmonians eſcaped out af 6000. 
It may juſtly be ſaid, that Antigonus derived his ſucceſs, in 
meaſure, from the prudence and brav 
Philopcemen. His bold reſolution to attack the light infantry 
of the eneniy with ſo few forces as thoſe of his own troop, 
contributed to the overthrow of the wing commanded by 
Euclidas, and chat drew on the general defeat, . This action, 
undertaken by a private captain of horſe, not only without 
. orders, 'but 'in oppoſition to the ſuperior officers, -and'even 
contrary to the command of the general, ſeems to be a tranſ- 
reſſion of military diſcipline ; but it ought to be remem-- 
ered, that the welfare of an army is a circumſtance ſuperior 
to all other conſiderations. Had the general been preſent, he 
ould have given direQions for that motion, a 5 
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Aelay even of a ſingle moment, might occaſion the im- 
policy of its ſucceſs, It is evident that Antigonus judged 


the action in this manner; for when the battle was over; 
de aſſumed an air of ſeemin di 9 and demanded of 
Alexander, who _ comman cavalry, what his reaſon 
9 8 be for beginning the attack before. the ſignal, contrary 
to the orders he S bd! ved ? Alezander ey eplying, that 
ba Was not himſelf, but a young officer of fopolts, who 
ad tranſj greſſed his commands in that py Tr hat Joung 
man, ſaid Anti x yrs in feizing the occaſion, behaved like 4 


great general, But you the general like a young, man. 
Sparta, on this Afadter ſhewed that ao ſteadineſs an 1 


vp, which ſeemed to have ſomething of a favage air, 


and had uiſhed her citizens on all occaſtons. No mars 
ried woman = ſeen to mourn for the loſs of her huſband. 
The old men celebrated the death of their children; and the 
children. congratulated their fathers who had fallen in battle. 
Every one deplored the fate which had prevented them from 
opened their lives to the liberty of their country. They 
ir hoſpitable doors to thoſe who returned covered 
N. wounds from the army; they attended them with pecu- 
liar care, and ſupplied them with all the accommodations they 
needed, No trouble or confuſion was Teen through the whole 
city, and every individual lamented more the pablick . 
than any particular loſs of their own. 


Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his citizens 


to receive Antigonus; aſſuring them, at the ſame time, that 


whatever mi ht be his own condition, he would 1 we 
mote the welfare of his country, with the utmoſt pleaſure, 


whenever 1 it ſhould happen to to * his power. He then $1 


tir into his own houſe, but would ices drink, tho 
thirſty, nor fit down, though extremely fatigued. Charged 
8 5 then was with the weight of his armour, he leaned 
5 a column, with his hes reclined on his arm; and after 
he had deliberated with himſelf for ſome time on the different 
meaſures in his power to take, he ſuddenly quitted the houſe, 
and went with Fs 
embarked in a veſſel he had Prepared. for that purpoſe, and 


artan .. made a lively repreſentation to him of 
My me - woraha conſequences that might attend his intended 
voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a king of Sparta would 
by crouching in a ſervile manner to a foreign prince, 

took that opportunity to exhort him in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
to prevent thoſe juſt n by a voluntary and Slorious 
Vol. VI. © Oy 


friends to the port of Gythium, where he 
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| death, and to vindicate, by. that action, thoſe who had ſacri- _ 

| ficed their lives in the fields of Salaſia, for the liberty of Sparta. An 
Nj Zou are deceived, cried Cleomenes, - if you imagine there is any wh 
| bravery in confronting death, merely through the apprehenſion 4 hut 
| falſe ſhame, or the dere of empty applanſe : ſay rather, that ſucl hoy 

an action is mean and puſillanimous. The. death ave may be in- of 

Auced to covet, inflead of being the evaſion of an action, ought to tles 

be an action itſelf *, } ad, Fat can be more diſbonourable than via 

_. either to live or die, merely for one's elf. For my part, I ſhall tha 
endeavour to be 2 to my country, to my lateſi breath ; and hap 
 awhenever this hope happens to fail us, it will be eaſy for us to have mu 
recourſe to death, if ſuch ſhould be then our inclination. of | 

(a Cleomenes had fcarce ſet fail,” before Antigonus ar - hi 

rived at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of the city. He the 

ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like a friend than a con- Den 

queror; and declared to them, that he had not engaged in rath 

a war againſt the Spartans, but againſt Cleomenes, whoſe beer 
flight had ſatisfied and diſarmed his reſentment. He like- 7G 
wiſe added, that it would be glorious to his memory, to have hen 

it ſaid by poſterity, that Sparta had been preſerved. by the firſt 

Prince. 5 1 alone had the good fortune to take it. He reckon- that 

ed he had ſaved that city, by aboliſhing all that the zeal of com. 
Cleomenes had accompliſhe, 2 for the re-eftabliſhment of the imp 
ancient laws of Lycurgus; though that conduct Was the real polit 

cauſe of its ruin. Sparta loſt al that was valuable to her, by nobl, 

the overthrow, and inyoluntary retreat of Cleomenes. One then 

fatal battle blotted out that happy dawn of power and glory, than 

and for ever deprived him of the hopes of reinſtating his city by ab 

in her ancient p Jendor, and original authority, which were remo 
incapable of ſabfiſing after dis abolition of thoſe ancient aba 

laws and cuſtoms on which her.welfare was founded. Cor- tatior 

ruption then reſumed her former courſe, and daily gathered victor 

4 59 8 till Sparta ſunk to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort deavo 
Tpace of time. It may therefore be juſtly faid, that the bold with 
views and enterprizes of Cleomenes were the laſt ſtruggles of that } 
%%% % Wore on rattan ſuppl 
17 | [6 lee) Sparta three days after he had entered it; ſu 25 
1 and his departure was occaſhoned by the intelligence he had I him A 
\ Fiz received, that 4 war had broke out in Macedonia, where the ſterlin 
Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. If this news had with t 
fra wow IE er S etc A” oF an 
r (a) A. M. 2781, Ant. J. C. 223. Plut, in Cleom. p. 8 19. Polyb. Greece 
1. li. p. 155. Juſtin. L 'xxviii. c. 4. S REL | . pliſh h 


. ® The, ancients maintained it as @ | with reſpe to the publick; but a natural Nn. 
principle, that the death of perſon m- conſequence of their miniſtry, and one of : twen ty 
Plcped in the adminiſtration. of a Pate | their moſt important afiont, Plut, ia 1 
# gbt_niiiber to be uſe'eſs or inacl ive, Lycurg. p. 57 FOES (5) A. 
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arrived three days ſooner, Cleomenes might have been faved.. 


Antigonus was already afflicted; with a ſevere indiſpoſition, 
which at laſt ended in a conſumption. and total defluxion of 
humours, that carried him off two or three years after. He 
however would not ſuffes. himſelf to be dejected by his ill tate 
of health, and had even ſpirit enough. to engage in new bat- 


1 


tles in his own kingdom. It was ſai 


— 


happy battle ! And that he uttered this excla n with ſo 
much ardour, that he burſt a vein, and; loft . 
of blood; this ſymptom. was ſucceeded. by a violent fever 

which ended his days. Some time before his death, he ſettle: 

the ſucceſſion to his dominions in favour of Philip, the ſon of 
Demetrius, who was then fourteen years of age; or it may be 
rather ſaid, that he returned him the ſcepter, which had only 
been depoſited in his bandits eln nN 
he met with a very cold reception from the king, when he was 


that he frequently repeated theſe expreſſions, O tbe glorious 


* 


firſt introduced into his preſence. But after he had given 


that monarch proofs. of his admirable ſenſe, and ſhewn in his 


common converſation. the generous freedom, openneſs, and 


b of the Spartan manners, attended with a graceful 
politeneſs, in which there was nothing mean, and even a 
noble pride that became his birth and dignity; Ptolemy was 
then ſenſible of his merit, and eſteemed Rim infinitely more 
than all thoſe courtiers Who were only ſolicitous to pleaſe him 
by abject flatteries. He was even ſtruck with confuſion and 


remorſe for his neglect of ſo great a man, and for his having 


abandoned him to Antigonus, who had raiſed his own repu- 
tation, and enlarged his power to an infinite degree, by his 


victory over that prince. (4) The king of Egypt then en- 


deavoured to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating kim 


with the utmoſt; honour, and giving him repeated aſſurances 


that he would ſend him into Greece with ſuch a fleet and- a 


ſupply of money, as, with his other good offices, ſhould be 


ſuthcient to re- eſtabliſn him on the throne. He alſo aſſigned 


him a yearly penſion of twenty-four talents, (about 20, ooo l. 
fterling) with which he ſupported | himſelf and his friends 
with t 

allowance for the relief of thoſe who retired into, Egypt from 


e utmoſt frugality, reſerving all the remainder of that 


Greece. (c Ay ley however died before he could accom- 
lim his promiſe to Cleomenes. 1 n 
twenty- five years, and was the laſt of that race in whom any 


leomenes. This prince had reigned 


; 12 te 


00 A. M. 3762, Ant. J. C. 222, Ce] A. M. 3783. Ant, J. O. 221. 
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d, that 3 he had been 
victorious over the IIlyrians, he was fo tranſported with joy, 
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true virtue and moderation was-confpicuous; (4h forthe gene- 
rality of his ſueceſſors were monſters ef debauchery and 


- - wickedneſs.” 'The prince, whoſe character we are! now de- 
ſeribing, had made it His'principal *care®to extend his do- 


minions to the Seuch, from concheding the peace with Syria. 
Accordingly he had extended it che whole length of the Red 


Len, as "well along the Arabian es the Bthiopian' coaſts, and 
even to the Streights +, which form a :conimurtication with 


the ſouthern-vocan, He was ſueceeded on the throne of Egypt 


by his ſon Profemy;Aurnamed Philopator,! i ND 


Te Some "time before this period, Rhodes duffercdl very 
conſiderable damages from a great earthquake. The walls of 


the city, with the urſenals, and the'narrow paſſes in the haven, 


where the ſhips of that iſland were laid up, were reduced to a 
very ruinous condition 3 and the famous Coloffas, Which was 
eſteemed one of thewonders of the world, was thrown down, 
and entirely deſtroyed., It is natural to think, that this earth - 
quake ſpared neither private houſes nor publick ſtructures, 
nor even the temples of the gods. The "loſs ſuſtained by it 
amounted to immenſe ſums; and the Rhodians, reduced to 
the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent deputations to all the neighbouring 
princes, to implore their relief in that melancholy conjuncture. 

An emulation worthy of praife, and not to be paralleled in 
 hiftory, prevailed in favour of that deplorable city; and Hiero 
and Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, ſignalized them- 
felves in a peculiar manner on that occaſton. The two former 


of theſe princes -contributed above 'a hundred” talentz, and 


erected two ſtatues in the publick place; one of which repre- 
ſented the people of Rhodes, and the other thoſe of Syracuſe; 
the former was crowned ts the latter, to teſtify, as Polybius 
obſerves, that the Syracuſans thought the opportunity of re- 
lieving the Rhodians a favour and obligation to themſelves. 
Ptolemy, beſide his other expences, which amounted to a very 
conſiderable ſum, fupplied that people with three hundred 
talents, a million of buſhels of corn, and a ſufficient guan- 
tity of timber for building ten gallies of ten benches of oars, 
and as many more of three benches, beſide an infinite quan- 
tity of wood for other buildings; all which donations were 
accompanied with 3000 talents for erecting the Coloſſus anew. 
Antigonus, Seleucus, Pruſtas, Mithridates,, and all the 
princes, as well as cities, ſignalized their libęrality on this 
oOccaſion. Even private perſons emulated each other in ſharin 

in this glorious act of humanity; and hiſtorians have wo 


(4) Strab, 1, xvii. p. 796. (e) A. M. 3782. Aut. J. C. 222. 
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1 that a pellatlon, — — From yg — own 1235 — 
106,090 buſhels of corn. Let che prongs of thefe times, 
fays Polybius, who imagine they have y have done gloriouſly in 
giving 4 0r-5000-crowns, only-eonfder 
4 generoſity is to that we have now deſcribed.” Rhodes, in 
conſequence of theſe liberalities, was re-eſtabliſhed in a few 
years, in a more opulent and ſplendid ſtate than ſhe had ever 
heck before, if we only extept the:Coloſſus. 12 
his Colefſus was 4 brazen Ratue of æ prodigious Goa,” as 
T have' formerly obſerved ; and ſome authors have affirmed, 
that the money ariſing from the contributions already men- 
tioned, amounted to five times as much as the loſs which the 
Rhodians had-ſuſtained. -{f) This ple, inſtead of em- 
ploying the ſums they had received in replacing that ſtatue 
according to the intention of the donors, pretended that the 
oracle of Delphos had forbid it, and gi ven them a command 
to preſerve that money for other pur 
riched themſelves. The Coloſſus lay neglefted on the ground, 
or the ſpace of 894 years; at the expiration of w (thar 
is to ſay, in the ſrœ hundred and fifty-third year of our Lord) 
Moawyas t, the 6xth. Caliph. or Emperor of the Saracens, 
made himſelf maſter of Rhodes, and fold this ſtatue to a 
Jewiſh: e- 9 geo camels with the metal; 
which, nt OC for each: load, after a de- 
duction of the fatue: had ſuſtained. by ruſt, 
been errno may 1 
ener or 7,200-quintals.. 
Of) err t in. p. . 
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THIS Book ineludes the hiſtory of twen ty·ſeven years, 
1 5 2 during which Ptolemy Philopator reigned. er 
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Ser. I. Prot zur Pnitor rox reigns is "Egypt. Te 
_ ſhort reignof SELZVUCUSs CERNAU Rus. He it ſuceteded by his 
'Grother An rioe nus; farnamed the GakAT. Ach kus! 
Faelity to bim. HERRMTAS, his chief minifter, firſt removes 
ErioENESs, the ableſt of all his generals, and afterwards puts 
him to death, AnTrocnvus /ubdues tbe rebels in the Eaſt. 
Hie ridibim/elf f HxRAMIAS. He attempts to recover Cœlo- 
Hria from ProlEMY PRITOrATOR, and poſſeſſes Himſelf of 
the ſtrongeſt cities in it. After a ſhort truce, a war breaks 
out again in Syria. Battle of Raphia, in which Ax Tioches 
i entirely defeated. The anger and revenge of PHILOPATOR 
- againſt the Jews, for refuſing to let him into the , 
Ax riochus concludes a peace with PTOLEMY. He turns his 
arms againſt Acnxæus, who had rebelled. He at laſt ſeizes 
him treacherouſly, and puts him to death. T 


(4) OBSERVED in the preceding book, that Ptolem 
5 /] Philopator had ſucceeded Ptolemy Evergetes, his 
father, in Egypt. On the other fide, Seleucus Callinicus was 
dead in Part He had left two ſons, Seleucus and * 
| W | | 2 ochus} 


Hieton, in Daniel, Appian. in Syrikc, 131. Juſtin h xix. C, 1. 
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„ ALEX ANDERS SUCCESSORS... - 153. 
ochus; and the firſt, who was the elder, ſucceeded to his 
father's throne, and aſſumed the ſurname of K EPATNOZZ 
(Ceraunus) or the Thunder, which no way ſuited his character; 
for he was a very weak prince both in body and mind, and 
never did any actions that correſponded with the idea of that 
name. His reign. was very ſhort, and his authority but ill eſtab- 
liſhed, either in the army or the provinces. What prevented his 
loſing it entirely was, Ae Achzus, his couſin, fon to Andto- 

machus, his mother's brother, a man of courage and abili- 
ties, aſſumed the management of his affairs, which his father's 


ill conduct had reduced to a very low ebb. As for Andfo- 


machus, he was taken by Ptolemy, in a war with Callinicus ; 
and kept priſoner in Alexandria during all his reign, and part 
of the following. „„ on wp POR TIS > INIT TOS - 
(+) Attalus Vas of Pergamus having ſeized upon all Afia 
Minor, from mount Taurus as far as the Helleſpont, Seleucus 
marched againft him, and left Hermias the Carian regent of 
Syria. 1 accompanied him in that expedition, and did 
2 all the good ſervices the ill ſtate of his affairs would 
mit. 2 "OS 4 3 WR. - | — , 
i Having no money to pay the forces, and the king being 
deſpiſed by the ſoldiers for his weakneſs, Nicanor and Apatu- 
rius, two of the chief officers, formed a. conſpiracy againſt 
him during his abſence in Phrygia, and poiſoned him. How- 
ever, Achæus revenged that horrid action, by putting to death 
the two ring-leaders, and all who' had engaged in their plot. 
He acted afterwards with ſo much prudence and valour, with 
regard to the army, that he kept ſoldiers in their obe- 
dience ; and prevented Attalus from taking advantage of this 
accident, which, but for his excellent conduct, would have 
loft the Syrian empire all it ſtill poſſeſſed on that fide. - 
© Seleucus dying without children, the army offered the 
crown to Achzus, and ſeveral of the provinces did the ſame. 
However, he had the generofity to refuſe it at that time, 
though he afterwards thought himſelf obliged to act in a dif- 
ferent manner. In the preſent conjuncture, he not only 
refufed the crown, but preſerved it carefully for the lawful 
heir, Antiochus, brother of the deceaſed king, who was but 
In his fifteenth year. Selencus, at his ſetting out for Aſia 
Minor, had ſent him into Babylonia “, where he was when 
his brother died. He was now brought from thence to 
Antioch, where he aſcended the throne, and enjoyed it thirty- 
YA. M. 3780. Ant. J. C. 224. (i) A. M. 378 1. Ant. J. C. 223. 
Jo Seleucia, tubicbh was in that inſtead of Babylen, which auas no longer 
province, and the capital of the. Zaſt, in being, or at lea; Was uninbabited, 1 
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ſix years. For his illuſtrious actions he has been ſurnamed m. 
the great. Achæus, to ſecure the ſucceſſion in his favour, re] 
fent'a detachment of the army to him in Syria, with Epigenes, bu 
one of the late king's moſt experienced generals. The reſt - 2 
of the forces he kept for the ſervice of the Rate, in that part thy 

of the country where he himfelf was. eee TEES - 7 
- (4) As ſoon as Antiochus was poſſeſſed of the crown, he de 

ſent Molo and Alexander, two brothers, into the Eaft; the Fai 
former as governor. of Media, and the latter of Perſia. | 2 


Acheus was appointed to preſide over the provinces of Aſia 
Minor. Epigenes had the command of the troops which 
yore kenpe abou the king's perſon; and Hermias the Carian 
was declared his prime miniſter, as he had been under his 
Becher. Achæus ſoon recovered all the territories which 
Attalus had taken from the empire of Syria, and forced him 
to confine himſelf within his kingdom of Pergamus. Alex- 
ander and Molo, deſpiſing the king's youth, were no ſooner 
hxed in their 2 but they re ſuſed to acknowledge 
Aim; and each declared himſelf ſovereign in the provinee 
over which he had been wi 805 ne Heutenant, Hermias, by 
is ill treatment of them, had very much contributed to. their 


2 


TE SSS 


revolt. EST Py 2 FM, . 3 3 TE . 

- The miniſter was of à cruel diſpoſition. The moſt incon- 

fiderable fauks were by him made crimes, and puniſhed with 

the utmoſt rigour, He was 2 man of very little genius, but ſole 
bhaughty, full of himſelf, tenacious of th dan opinion, and by 


wculd have thought it a diſhonour to have either aſked or 
followed another man's advice. He could not bear that any 
perſon- ſhould ſhare with him in credit and authority. Merit 
of every kind was ſuſpected by, or rather odieus to him. 
But the chief object of his hatred. was Epigenes, who had the 
reputation of being one of the ableſt generals of his time, 
and. in whom the troops repoſed an entire confidence. It was 
this reputation gave the prime miniſter umbrage; and it was 
not in his power to conceal the ill-will he bore him. | 
News being brought of Molo's revolt, Antiochus aſſem- 
bled his council, in order to conſider what was to be done in 
the preſent poſture of affairs; and whether it would be ad- 
viſeable for him to march in perſon. againſſ that rebel, or turn 
towards Cceloſyria, to check the enterpriſes of Ptolemy. 
Epigenes was the firſt who ſpoke, and declared, that my had 
no te tools: that it was abſolutely neceſſary the king ſhould 
g0:in perſon into the Eaſt, in order to take advantage of — 


' 


3783. Ant. J. C. 221. Lee 1. N N35 A 
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moſt, favourable. times. and. occaſions for acting againſt the 
rebels: that: when; he ſhould. be en the ſpot, either Molo 
would not dare to attempt any thing in fight: of the prince, 
and of an army; or, in caſe: he. ſhould perſiſt in has defign,. 
the people, ſtruck with the preſence of their ſovereign, in the 
return of their zeal; and affection for him, would. not fail to 

deliver him. up; but that the moſt gs point of all was, 
not to give him time to fortify himſelf. Hermias could nat 
forbear interrupting him; and eried, in an angry and ſelſ- 
| ſufficient tone of voice, that to adviſe the king to march in 
perſon againſt Mole, with ſo inconſiderable a body of forces, 
would be to deliver him up to the rebels. The real motive of 
his ſpeaking in this manner was, his being afraid. of ſharing 
in the dangers of that expedition. Ptolemy was ta him a 
much leſs formidable enemy... There was, little to be 
feared from invading a: prince entirely devoted. to. trivial 
_ The advice of Hermias prevailed; upon which. 
the command of. part of the troops was given, to Nenon and 
Theodotus,, with orders to carry on the. war. againſt Molo ;. 
and the king himſelf marched with the reſt: of; the army to- 
- Being come to Seleucia: near: Teugma, he there found: 
Laodice, daughter of Mithridates king of Pontus,, who was. 
brought thither to eſpouſe him. He made ſome ſtay there to. 
ſolemnize his nuptials, the joy of which was ſoon interrupted 
by the news brought from the Eaſt, viz., that his generals, 
unable-to make head 2 Molo and Alexander, who had: 
vnited their forces, had. been forced to retire, and leave them 
maſters of: the field of battle. Antioghus . then ſaw: the error 
he had committed, in not following, Epigenes's advice; and: 
thereupon. was: for.. laying. afide the | enterprize; again: 
_ Calofyria, in order to march with all his troops:to-fuppreſs 
that revolt. But Hermias perſiſted as obſtinately as. ever in. 
Nis firſt opinion. He faneied he ſpoke wondere,.in declaring 
in an emphatiek, ſententious manner, That it became kings tg) 
march in perſon againſi kings, and to ſend their lieutenants againſt 
rebels... Antidchus was. ſo weak as to acquieſee again in Her- 


mias 's opinion. kn 1 x e 4 . 


every kind is to an indolent prince, who: lives without re- 
flection. This artfyl, inſinnating, and, deceitfal; miniſter, 
who knew how to adapt himſelf: to all the deſires and; inclis - 
nations of his maſter; inventive and indüſtrions: in ßhling. 
out new methods to pleaſe and amuſe, he had the cunning iq, - 
wake bamſclt_neceſſary, by _ his prince of the weight.oft 
my 9 PLE 1s 12 4 8 5 ee 7 | Ps 
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affairs; ſo that Antiochus imagined he could not do without 


him. And though he perceived ſeveral things in his conduct 


and counſels Which gave him diſguſt, he would not give him- 
ſelf the trouble to examine ſtrictly into them; nor had reſolu- 


tion enough to reſume the authority he had in a manner 
abandoned to him. So that acquieſcing again in his opinion 
on this oecaſion, (not from conviction, but weakneſs and in- 
dolence) he contented himſelf with ſending a general, and a 
| "body of troops, into the Eaſt; and himſelf — the ex- 

Pete f 1503, 9th ot op rafts kg rtng ts; 


n) The general he ſent on that occaſion was Xenatas the 


Achæan, in whoſe commiſſion it was ordered, that the two 
firſt generals ſhould reſign to him the command of their forces, 


and ſerve under him. He had never commanded in chief 
before, and his only merit was his being the prime miniſter's 


friend and creature. Raiſed to an employment which his 


vanity and preſumption could never have hoped, he behaved 
with haughtineſs to the other officers, and with boldneſs and 


temerity to the enemy. The ſucceſs was ſuch as might be 


expected from ſo ill -a choice. In paſſing the Tigris he fell 
into an ambuſcade, into which the enemy drew him by ſtrata- 
gem, and himſelf and all his army were cut to pieces. This 
victory opened to the rebels the province of Babylonia and all 

Mefopotamia, of which they, by this means, poſſeſſed them - 
{elves eee e del T1 EL e310 NAT $6.4 2X4 7 7 1 
Antiochus, in the mean time, was advanced into Cœlo- 
ſyria, as far as the valley lying between the two ridges of the 
mountains Libanus and Antilibanus. He found the paſſes 
of theſe mountains ſo ſtrongly fortiſied, and ſo well defended 
by Theodotus the Etolian, to whom Ptolemy: had confided 
the government of this province, that he was obliged to 
march back; finding it not poſſible for him to advance far- 
ther. There is no doubt but the news of the defeat of his 


s in the Eaſt haſtened alſo his retreat. He aſſembled 


his council, and again debated on the rebellion. | Epigenes, 
after ſaying, in a modeſt tone, that it would have been moſt 
adviſeable to march immediately againſt them, to prevent 
their having time to fortify themſelves as thay hind done; 
* reaſon ought to make them more expedi- 
tious now, and devote their — care and ſtudy to a war, 
Which, if neglected, might terminate in the ruin of the 
empire. Hermias, who thought himſelf injured by this diſ- 
_ courſe, began to exclaim againſt Epigenes in the moſt oppro- 
| brious terms on this occaſion. He conjured 
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lay aſide the enterprize of Cœloſyria, affirming; that he 
could not abandon it, without inſtancing a levity and incon - 
ſtancy, entirely inconſiſtent with the glory of a prince of his 
wiſdom and knowledge. The whole council hung down 
their heads through ſhame; and Antiochus himſelf was 
much diſſatisfied. It was unanimouſly reſolved to march 
with the utmoſt ſpeed againſt the rebels: and Hermias, find- 
ing that all reſiſtance would be in vain, grew immediately 
quite another man. He came over with great zeal to the 
general opinion, and ſeemed more ardent than any body for 
haſtening its execution. Accordingly the troops ſet out- 
towards Apamea, where the rendezvous was fixed. 
They had ſcarce ſet out, when a. ſedition aroſe; in the 
army, on account of the ſoldiers arrears. This unlucky acct» 
dent threw the king into the utmoſt conſternation and anxie- 
ty; and indeed the danger was imminent, Hermias ſeeing; . 
the king in ſuch perplexity, comforted him, and promiſed. to 
pay immediately the whole arrears due to the army: but at 
the ſame time earneſtly beſought Antiochus not to take Epi- 


genes with him in this expedition, becauſe, after the noiſe 


their quarrels had made, it would no longer be poſſible for 


them to act in concert in the operations of the War, as the 


od of the ſervice might 3s; N His view in this was, ta 
gin by leſſening Antiochus's eſteem and affection for 
| Epigenes by abſence, well knowing, that princes ſoon 
forget the virtue and ſervices of a man removed, from 
This propoſal perplexed the king very much, who was 
Fei e how neceſlary the pos) oe of a general of 


pigenes's experience and ability was in ſq important an 


expedition. But, as Hermias had induſtriouſly contrived 
to beſiege, and in a manner poſſeſs him by all manner of 
methods, ſuch as ſuggeſting to him pretended views of œco- 
nomy, watching his every action, keeping a kind of guare 
over him, and bribing his affection by the moſt abandoned 


complacency and adulation, that. unhappy prince was na 


onger his own maſter... The N ore conſented, tho“ 
with the utmoſt reluctance, to w 


appre- 


event ſurprized and n Fa the courtiers, who were 


=” 


nei e- I va! moat | nomiis, & cuftodiis,,” & obſe- 
xu cini, xa} prnaxa's, | quiis, Hermis malignitate, ſui now 
xat Steam, Und vis EY erat dominus. This is a. literal tranſs 
 naxcnVtiag, gx iv airs ng. lation. | 2 : 
Circumventus & przoccupatus c- | 


t he required; and Epi- 
genes was accordingly ordered to retire to Apamea. This. 


— 


wo THE HISTORY &©F 
- apprehenſive: of the ſame fate: but che gg, having re- 
ceived all their arrears, were very eafy ; and thought em- 
felves 2 2 miniſter, by whoſe means 
Having in this manner made himſelf | 
matter of the nobles by fear, and of the army by: a pays 
he — with the king. 
| yr Ong genes's diſgrace extended only to his removal, it 
was * m ſatiating his vengeance; and as it did not calm 
his oh gr with regard to the future, he was apprehenſive 
1 leave to return, to prevent which ha 
—.— ual means. Alexis, governor of the citadel 
of Apamea; was entirely at his devotion; and, indeed, how 
few would be otherwiſe with regard to an ae werful mini- 
ſter, the ſole diſpenſer of his — $ yo ias orders 


this man to _— Epige ang prefeives him the 
| manner. In conſequence of — Alexis s one of Epi · 


enes's domeſticks; and by gifts and promiſes, engages him 
20 flide a letter he gave him among his maſter's papers. This 
ter ſeemed to have been written and 3 by Molo, 
one of the chiefs of the rebels, who thanked — — for 
having formed a conſpiracy againſt the king, and communi- 
cated to him the methods by which he might ſafely put it in 
execution. Some days after, Alexis went to him, and aſked 
Whether he had not received a letter from Molo? Epigenes, 
furprized at this queſtion, exp reſſed his aſtoniſhment, and at 
the ſame time the higheſt 25 atio. The other replied, 
that he was ordered to infpe Delt his papers. Accordingly, a 
fearch being made, the — vr Etter was found; and Epige- 
nes, without being called to a trial, or otherwiſs examined, 
was put to death. The king, at che bare fight of the letter, 
mimagined that the charge had been fully proved againſt him. 
However, the courtiers thought otherwiſe ; but fear kept 
them all tongue-tied and dumb, How unhappy, and how 
much to be pitied, are princes! 
Although the ſeaſon was now very far advanced, Amtioches 
paſſed the Euphrates, aſſembled all his forces; and that he 
might be nearer at hand to open the campaign very early the 
wh ſpring, he in the mean time ſent them ureto winer-quar- 
bers i in the neighbourhood. 
1 Upon the return of the ſeaſon he matched them towards 
the Tigris, 2 that river, forced Molo to come to an en- 
gagement, and gained ſo compleat a victory over him, that 
the rebel, ſeein all loſt, laid violent hands on himſelf. His 
brother Alexander was at that time In — where Neolas, 


mether 
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another of their brothers who eſcaped out of this battle, brought 
kim that bee news. Finding their affairs deſperate, 
they firſt killed their — afterwards: their wives and chil» 
den, and at laſt diſpatched themſelves, to prevent their fallin ing 
into the hands of — gonqueror. Such: was the end of this 
rebellion, which proved the ruin of all; who- engaged in it. 
A juſt reward for ab thoſe who- dare to. take, up arms again 


their ſovereign. 

After this victory, the remains of the vanquiſhed. army fb 
mitted to the king, who onl them in very ſevere- 
terms, and afterwards them. He then ſent them 


into Media, Pry rate aaa — . care he had 
committed government ince ; and returning 
from thence to Seleucia over the: — — time 
— if che te rovi ies which had revolt. and for calls boy 
| hority if E ces Wal re 
MM This — done by perſons whom be appointed La that 
purpoſe, he marched againſt the Atropatians, who inhabited 
the country ſituated on the weſt of Media, and which is now 
called Georgia. Their king, Artabazanes by name, was 4 
decrepid old man, who being greatly terrified: at Antiochus's 
pany nee — us army, ſent and made his 
ſubmiſſion, and concluded a peace on ſuch conditions as An- 
tiochus thought proper to preſcribe. 
0) News came at this time, that the queen was delivered | 
of a ſon, which proved a ſubject of joy to the court as well as 
the army. Hermias, from that moment, revolved in his mind 
how he might diſpatch Antiochus; in hopes that, after his 
death, he ſhould certainly be appointed —— of the you 
prince; and that, in his name, he might reign with. unlimi 
power. — pride and mnfolence had made odwus 0 all- 
men. groaned under a government, which the 
avarice — — — . a prime miniſter had rendered ĩnſup- 
portable. The complaints did not reach the throne, whoſe 
avenues — — No one dared to inform 
the king of the _ under which his people groaned. 
It was well known t apprehended ole Rage. ed 
and that he — — ermias's cruelty all — 
ſpeak againſt him. Till now he had been an utter nge, 
to the injuſtice and violence —— Hermias exerciſed u 
his name. At laſt, however, he began to open his eyes; but 
was :hiadelf afraid-of his miniſter, . whoſe endant he had 
made himſelf, and who had aſſumed an abſolute authority 


405 r 
ro, A. M. 378. Ant J. Ce. 219. _ I. v. p. 3997-493, 


* 


e neee 

over him, by taking advantage of the indolence of his dif. 

poſition, who at firſt was well pl with diſcharging the 
urden of affairs on Hermiassk 7 935 


Apollophanes, his phyſician; in whom! che king repoſed 


great confidence, and who, by his employment, had free ac- 
ceſs to him, took a proper time to repreſent the general diſ- 
content of his ſubjects, and the danger to which himſelf was 
expoſed, by the ill conduct of his prime miniſter. He there - 
fore adviſed Antiochus to take care of himſelf, leſt the ſame 
fate ſnould attend him as his brother had experienced in Phry- 
gia; who fell a victim to the ambition of thoſe on whom he 
moſt relied: that it was plain Hermias was hatching ſome ill 


n; and that to prevent it not a moment was to be loſt, 


1 heſe were real ſervices, which an officer who was attached to 
the perſon of his king, and who has a- ſincere: affection for 
him, may and ought to perform. Such is the uſe he ought 
to make of the free acceſs which his ſovereign vouchſafes, and 
the confidence with which he honours him 
Antiochus was ſurrounded by courtiers whom he had loaded 
with his favours, of whom not one had the courage to hazard 
his fortune, by telling him the truth. It has been very juſtly 
ſaid, that one of the greateſt bleſſings which God can beſtow 
on kings is to deliver them from the tongues of flatterers, and 
the ſilence of good men. , ERR e ene eee 
This prince, as was already obſerved, had begun to enter 
tain ſome ſuſpicions of his chief miniſter, but did not reveal 
his thoughts to any perſon, not knowing whom to truſt. He 
was extremely well pleaſed that his phyſician had given him 


this advice; and concerted meaſures with him to rid himſelf 
of a miniſter ſo univerſally deteſted, and ſo dangerous. Ac- 


cordingly, he removed to ſome ſmall diſtance from the army, 
upon pretence of being indiſpoſed, and carried Hermias with 
him to bear him company; here taking him to walk in a ſoli- 
tary place, where none of his creatures could come to his aſ- 
ſiſtance, he cauſed him to be aſſaſſinated. His death cauſed 
an univerſal joy throughout the whole empire. This haughty 
and cruel man had governed, on all occaſions, with great 
cruelty and violence; and whoever dared to 1 his 
opinions or deſigns was ſure to fall a victim to his reſentments. 


Accordingly, he was univerſally hated ; and this hatred diſ- 


yed itſelf more ſtrongly in Apamea than in any other place: 

r the inſtant the news was brought of his death, all the citi · 
_ roſe with the utmoſt fury, and ſtoned his wife and chil- 
UN MI the any angrig mag eg ape mona 
TS - T (2) Antiochns, 
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| In the Eaſt, and: 
vinces perſons of merit, in whom he could repoſe the greateſt 


(Up) A having ſo happily re- eſtabliſned his affairs 
iſed to the government of the ſeveral pro- 


confidence, marched back his army into Syria, and 3 it 
into winter- quarters. He ſpent the remainder of the 
Antioch, in holding frequent councils with Wy ers on 
the operations of — — campai pig. an 
This prince had two other very bee ns ts 


| put in execution, for re-eſtabliſhing entirely the ſafety and 


glory of the empire of Syria: one was againſt Ptolemy, to re- 
cover Cœloſ: . and the other againſt Achæus, wa 19 
Ares the ſovereignty of Aſia Minor. 5 
Ptolemy Ever es having ſeized upon all Celolyria, i in the 
ning of Seleucus Callinicus's dm as was before re- 
lated, the king of Egypt was ſtill poſſeſſed of à great part of 
that province, and AnGocheen not a tle incommoded ſuch 
i a neighbour!” i 
With reſpect to Ace, we have already den in whnt 
manner he refuſed the crown which was offered him after the 
death of Seleucus Ceraunus; and had placed it on the head 
of Antiochus 2 lawful monarch; Who, to reward his fidelity 
and ſervices, had appointed him governor of all the provinces 
of Aſia Minor. 57 0 his valour and 
covered them all fro m Attalus king of Per 


us, who had 


ſeized upon thoſe countries, and fortified himſelf ſtrongly in 
them, Such a ſeries: of ſucceſs _— upon him the envy of 


ſuch as had the ears of Antiochus. this a report was 
ſpread, that he intended to uſurp the crown; and with that 
view held a ſecret correſpondence with Ptolemy. Whether 
theſe ſaſpicions were well or ill grounded, he thought it ad- 
viſeable to prevent the evil deſigns of his enemies; and there- 


fore, taking the crown which he had refuſed KN he cauſed | 


himſelf to _ declared\ king. 


_ He ſoon became one of the moſt al mdntichs of Afia; 


and all e ſolicited very earneſtly his alliance. £4 This 


was evident in a war which then broke out between the Rho- 
dians and the Byzantines, on occaſion of a tribute which the 
latter had i 
Streights; a tribute which was very grievons to the Rhodians, 
becauſe of the great trade they carried on in the Black ſea. 
Achzus, at the earneſt ſolicitations of the inhabitants of By- 
zantium, had ter to aſſiſt them; the report of which 
threw the Rh 

Pruſias king of Bithynia, whom they had engaged in theis 


party. 
@ reub. 1 v. p. 4% (4) Ibia, 1 iv. po 1315. J 
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conduct he had re- 


d on all the ſhips that paſſed through the 


ians into the utmoſt conſternation; as well wy 
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Party. In chr estreme | perplexity they wers under, they 
thought of an expedient i ge Achons from the:Byzan- 


ain vv ew 1 „ „ * „ — m „ . 
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ei intereſt. Andromachus, 


tines, and: to bring him over to 


was actually priſoner in Alexandria, Theſe ſent a deputation 
to. Btolemys requeſting chat he might be ſet at liberty. The 


king, who was allo very; glad t oblige Aghpus, as it was in 


kis power to furniſh- him with conſiderable-ſuccours againſt. 


Antiochus, with wem he was engaged, in war, readily 

ated the Nhodians their requeſt, and. put Andromachus 
Into their hands. Fhis was. a very agreeable preſent to Achæ- 
us, and made the Byzantines loſe albhopes. They thereupon. 


conſentell to reinſtate things upon the. ancient foot, and take 
off the new. tribute; which had occaſioned. the war. | 
tnded between the-two-flates, and Ackzus hed: 


the war. [Thus a 
Peace was eonc 


VVV 
Cr It was againſt this prince and. Ptolemy that Antiochus 


Vas reſol ved to turn his-arms. Theſe were the two dangerous 


and. accordingly 


1 


wars he had to ſuſtain z and were the ſubſect of: the delabera-. 
tions of his council, to conſider which of them he ſhould. 
undertake firſt. After weighing. all things maturely, it was 


reſolved to mareh firſt againſt Ptolemy, before they attacked. 


Achæus, whom they then onby menaced in the ſtrongeſt terms: 
A and afterwards to march into Celofyrias - 

a council that was held before the army ſet out, _ 
phanes, the king's. phyſician; repreſented: to him, that it 


* 


would be a great overſight ſhould they march into Celoſyrias. 


end leave behind; them Seleucia in the hands III 
and ſo near the capital of the empire. His opinion brought 
oyer the whole council, by the evident ſtrength af the reaſons. 
which ſupported it; for this city ſtands on the ſame river as 


Antioch, and is but. five leagues below, near the mouth of 


3t. When Ptolemy Evergetes undertook the invaſion already 
mentioned to ſupport” the rights of his ſiſter Berenice, he 
ſeired that city, and put a ſtrong gyptian garriſon into it, 
which had kept poſſeſſion of that important place full twenty - 
ſeven years: Among many prejudices it did do che inhabitants 
of Antiorh, one was, its eutting of entirely their communt-- 
dation with the ſea, and erer alk their trade; for Seleueia 
of Antioch, which fuffered grievouſſy by that means. All. 
theſe reaſons, being clearly and ſtrongly ur 
ves, determined the king and council to fo 


(64 A M3785 Ant I C fg. Polyb,ch.v. b. er- den 


the forces were ordered to aſſemble in 


ped by Apollopha- 
to 
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to n-the campaign With the fiege of Seleucia. 

ingly the whole 5 marched toit inveſted 1 it, wok * 
ſtorm, and drove the Egyptians out of it. 

This being done, Antiochus marched with diligence ! into. 
Calofyria, where Theodotus the Aitolian, governor of it 
under Ptolemy, promiſed to put him in poſſeſſion of the whole 
country. We W ſeen how vigorouſly he had FRO 1 


the year before; nevertheleſs, the court of Egy e 
been ſatisfied with his. ſervices on that occaſian., hoſe IT 
governed the king expected greater things fram his valeur; 
and were perſuaded, that it was in his power to have. done 
ſomething more. Accordingly he was t for to Alexandria, 
to give an account of his conduct; and was threatened with 
no leſs than leſing his head. Indeed, after his. reaſons had 
been heard, he was acquitted” and ſent back to his. OVern-. 
ment. However, he could not forgive the proundlels injury 
they had done him; and was ſo exaſperated a: the fron: that. | 
he reſolved to N. 1 
The luxury and e inacy of the whole court, to which he 
had been an eye-witnels,, en ous; his indi 3 and. rer 
ſentment. 1 was intolerable to him to depen . 
of fo. baſe ard contemptible-a ſet of people. wegend 09 ind 
would be imgoſible for fancy to conceive mare abom 
exceſſes Party thoſe in which. Philop ator ea Half de, 
ring his whole rei z e ut too ex 
the example he ſet pe. It was thought that he had 3 
his Rae whence he was, by antiphraſis, ſurnamed *Philo-. 
1 He publickly cauſed Berenice his mother, and. 
3 to be E to 50 55 After he kad got 7 d of 
who could eit him good counſel, 2 5 excite 
Ty jealouſy, he abandoned nfl to 8 5 mot infamous alea-. 
ſures ; wa. was ſolely. intent on gratifying his vr rw. 
hav and the moſt ſhameful paſſions... «prime. 
olibes,. a man every. way qualified for the 1 bat 
a maſter as Fhilopator; and one whoſe ſole gras was 
rt himſelf in power by any means wharſoever. . The — | 
will naturally 1 imagine, that, in uch A. court. the R of 
women had no bounds. F e 
F who was a man N 2 not beak. to 
depend on fuch 2 7 and. therefore relolved to find a ſo- 
vereign more worthy of his ſervices- Accordingly, he was 
no ſooner returned to his government, but he upon the 
cities of Tyre and Ptolemais, declared. for king . 
® Thi rd er lor of n. 5 


— 


- 


W. On, - HI 
and immediately diſpatched the courier above mentioned-to nit 
SSA 0 INE ar phg 7G bitio 
Nicolaus, one of Ptolemy's generals, though he was of the ploy 
fame country with Theodotus, -however would not deſert Pto- mn 
lemy, but preſerved his fidelity to that .prince. The inſtant ſyria 
. hat Theodotus had taken Ptolemais, be beſieged tlie p 
im in it; poſſeſſed himſelf of the paſſes of mount Libanus to lemy 
2 Antiochus, who was advancing to the aid of Theodotus, of A 
and defended them to the laſt extremity. However, he was them 
afterwards forced to abandon them, by which means Antio- Ptole 
chus took eng. of Tyre and Ptolemais, whoſe gates were chus 
opened to him by Theodotus. 5 4 and 
In theſe two cities were the magazines which Ptolemy had of tl 
laid up for the uſe of his army, with a fleet of forty ſail. He barr: 
gave the command of theſe ſhips to Diognetus, his admiral, inclu 

- who was ordered to fail to Peluſium, whither the king intended alled 
ts march by land, with the view of invading Egypt on that king 
5 ſide: however, being informed that this was the ſeaſon in nanc 
Which the inhabitants uſed tg lay en under water, by 7 
opening the dykes of the Nile, and conſequently, that it ye 
would be impoflible for him to advance into Egypt at that bein 
e he abandoned that project, and employed the whole to 23 
force of his arms to reduce the reſt of Cœloſyria. He ſeized of v: 
upon ſome fortreſſes, and others fubmitted to him; /s) and Him 
1855 he poſſeſſed himſelf of Damaſcus, the capital of that pro- ever. 
— after having deceived Dinon the governor of it by a vine 

| m. * . A e 8 ut 
Ls The lad action of this campaign was the fiege of Dora, a | that 
maritime city in the neighbobrhood of mount Carmel. This His | 
place, Which was ſtrongly fituated, had been ſo well fortified RK from 
by Nicalads, that it was impoſſible for Antiochus to take it. whe! 

Fe therefore was forced to-agree to a four months truce, pro- and 
poſed to him in the name of Ptolemy ; and this ſerved him as reſol 
an honourable pretence for marching back his army to Seleucia ſupe 
on the Orontes, where he put it into winter- quarters. An- him. 
tiochus appointed Theodotus the Etolian governor of all the In 
places he had conquered in this count. my 
e During the interval of this truce, à treaty was negociated Te | 
between the two crowns, in which, however, the only view and 
of both parties was to gain time, Ptolemy had occaſion for coafl 
It, in code to make the neceſſary preparations for carrying land 
on the war; and Antiochus for reducing Achæus. The lat- Whi 
ter was not ſatisfied with Afia Minor, of which he was already to ei 
"maſter; but had no leſs in view than to dethrone Antiochus, the | 
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an to diſpoſſeſs him of all kis domin ons. To check M en 
bitious views, 15 Was neceſſary for Antiochus not wry be ein 
8 N the frontiers, or engaged in remote co | 
| is treaty, the main point was to know to — © Seth 
ſyria, Phcenicia, Samaria, and udza, had been given, in 
the partition of Alexander the Great's empire, between Pto- 
lemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and Lyfimactius; after the death 
of ntigonus, in the battle of Ipſus. Ptolemy laid claim to 
them by virtue of their having been aſſigned by this treaty to 
Ptolemy Soter, Kis great grand ather. On the other fide; Antio- 
chus pretended that they had been given to Seleucus Nicator; 
and therefore that they were his right, being heir and ſucceſſor 
of that king in the empire of Syria. Another difficulty em- 
barraſſed che commiſſioners. Ptolemy would have Achzus 
included in the treaty, which Antiochus oppoſed abſolutely, 
alledging, that it was a ſhameful and unheard-of thing for a 
king like Ptolemy to eſpouſe the party of rebels, and dean 
nance revolt. 
During cheſs: conteſts, in which Abbes fide wot 
yield to the other, the time of the truce elapſed; and nothing 
concluded, it became neceſſary to have recourſe again 
to arms, Nicolaus, the Ætolian, had given ſo many proofs 
of valour and fidelity in che laſt eampaign, that Ptolemy gave 
him the command in chief of his army; and © him with 
thing relating to the ſervice of 'the king, in in thoſe pros 
vinces Which oned the war. Perigenes, the ; 
ut to ſea with the fleet, in order to act ag ieee | 
hat fide. © Nicolaus appointed Gaza for the rendezvous of all 
his forces, whither 41 the neceſſary proviſions had been ſent 
from Egypt. From thence he marched to mount -Libanus; 
where he ſeized all the paſſes between hat chain of mountains 
and the 2051 which Antiochus was obliged / to paſs; firmly 
reſolved to wait for him there, and to flop his march, by the 
n N whieh che An ou he was maſter of ne 
In the mean time, Antiochus was aft 3 but pre. 
d all things both by ſea and land for a vigorous invaſion, 
e gave the command of his fleet to Diognetus, his admiral, 
my put himſelf at the head of his land- forces. The fleets 
coaſted the arm ies on both ſides; fo that their naval as well as 
land- forces met at the paſſes which Nicolaus had ſeized; 
Whilſt Antiochus attacked Nicolaus by land, the fleets 4 8 
to engage; ſo that the battle began both by ſea and la 
the ſame time. At fea neither | party by had the Os ; but 
— A T3 e „ „ ON 
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| either killed or taken pners. N 
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and tigchus had, advantage, and forced 
pe — os n, a ON —— 400 = 8 


ther with the Renee Band? Tad urſued them to 
that city both by {ea ag ng 4 i the 9 of belieging 
them in it. He: neverth that. =. wou 


attended with too many. Leders becauſe of the great num- 
ber of troops in he city, Whers thay had a. grgat e 
a ovifions, and has neceſſaries;; and he was not willin = 
fiege it an forms ; He therefore eng, his r YR A 
into;Galilee., „Alter having ſubjected 1 


of ſeveral cities, he, paſſedithe. river. Jordan, — Alec ; 


and himſelf of all that country, formerly the inheri- 


88 pa Henk" to prolon; g the cam- 

> for — — 

ernment of Samaria to Hippolochus and, Kereas, 

Anion 9 e and come quer ta 4 
"rc to. keep it in ſùbjection. 

ere e red the. e bagk eee eee 


a Gow ee ey y Be. 


met. That of Antiochus: was ſomething more numerous than 
dhe other. His forces cpnſiſted of 22,000 foot, 12, ooo horſe, 
- and 102 elephants. He firſt encamped within? ten furlongs, 
and oon after within five, of che enemy, All che time they 
lay io near one another they were perpetaally. Wenne: 
either when they, went to fetch. freſh; water, or in. foraging; 
1 2 eee themſelves N theſe occa: 


Ted deus, 1 bad 88 many years 
the Egyptians... favoured: by the dagkeneis of the night, entered 


their camp, accompanied only by two perſons. He was, taken 


for-an- Egyptian f. fo that he advanced-as far.as Ptolemy?s. tent, 


with a defign..a- kill him, and. by tha, bold action to put an 
end to the war; eee e in his tent, 


* ap bi rſt phyſics, Tamils mi hinnf or my 4 


- A M, 3787. Fr j. c. 217. Polyb. . v. p. l. 
W 


poſſeſſed 
tance e eee and Gad, and ha the tribe of ; 


ned back by the, river Jordan, 


— Gage, at he latter of Whi cities the two armies 


K 


aiuxa Neel de ncbenk 


Een dns; and, durin the Alarm and 
noiſe which this afioned, heeſcaped to bis camp. F 
But at Last a 2 ings, reſolving 0 dectde their quarrel, 
drew-up their Arm 4 in Hasel aer They rode from ont 
bog to another. At the head e to aniruate-th 
troops. Arfnde, lie ſiſter and wife” of 'Prolemy, . 7 
1 the foldiers to behave 1 before the b 


but did not leave Her huſband even during the heatiof ths en 
Fer res comet : he iffue 55 5 N Se en, Y oF, 
add of his right wi efeated the en 8 9 5 | 
hurried on eg Knit ns 


in the parfu: uit, Projemy, who bad been as fTucceſsfuf in the 
other Wing, 1 ebe *s center in Hank, which' Was 
then uncovered, 230 broke it. before it was poſſible! for th: 
prince to come to its relief. An old officer, who ſaw whit 
way the duft flew, concluded that the center was defeated; an 
accardingly made Antiochus obſerve. it. But thangh he faced _ 
about A Arne he came too late to amenit his fault; And 
found the reſt of his army broke and put t6 HE "He" him 
= was now obliged to provide for his retreat, and"tetired to 
 Raphia, and afterwardsto Gaza, with the 1ofs's 20,000 Men, 
4000 taken prifoners. " Fidingt would de impoſitble 
for him to continue the campaign Againſt Ptolemy, 10 25 Aban- 
doned all his conqueſts, and ret to Antioch witch the re- 
mains of his army. This bende bFR phi was*fought at the 
ſame time with that in which Hannibal defeated Elaminius the 
conful.on the banks of the like Thraſyroene' in . | 
After Antiochus's retreat; alf*ClofyTia' and 


mitted with great chearfilneſs to Ftüleny. "Baving been 
long fobje&” ec the Egyptians, they: were more Tactined "to 
them than Antiochus. | The conqueror's” court was bon 


eg 1 645 ambafſadors from alf the citixs fand from Iudza 
the reſt) » Pay, homage to, an 2 m Tas nts 5 

c N Wit gracious reception. * 
[Ga "defirous of making a pes rr meg oe 

Gee 1 * and, among other © he. He 
Jerufalem; | He'faw * the 1 75 0 ere, and even offered 8 
crifices to the God of. Tel; makin 1 the fame time py 
. og. n confit derable BY owever,. oo bein ted 


| = Maccab. 1 Ws, < TI 
A ®:Thorhind boa ele ie | neten 
this foory is extracted, is not admitted by ae of the third 2255 "ſays, that the 
_ the 2 ch among the canonical beoks of grourtt-oork of the 2. is true, 2 
feripeuse,/ any more than abe. four thor charged ſome = of 
oO are prior, with regard to the order | it, by infirmixing Tow x w9 ng 


6 


bad befallen him, and 


D 


Libanus and Ar 


„„ THE; HISTORY. or 


tisfied with viewing it from the outward court, beyond 
which no Gentile was Ae. to go, hie was determined to 


72 ſanctuary, and even as 45 as the Holy of Holies; to 
Which no one was allowed acceſs but the high-prieft, and that 
55 ng. every vear, on the day of the 2 expiation. The 
ing ſoon. f. pread. occaſioned a t tumult. 
1 him of the holineſs of the place; 


gh-p rieſt. 1 
The bigh-p expreſs law of God, by which he was forbid to enter 
5 © "The th prieſts and Levites drew together in a body to oppoſe 

| FA raſh deſign, which the people alſo . him to lay 


And now, all places ecchoed with the | lamentations 


' Which were mad on 3 of the ptofanation to which 
"5 temple Tei ſed; and in all places the people 
e 


eir 58 „to implore heaven not to 73 t. 
Homorer, ol ; poſition, Oy 0) d of, prevailing with the 
g, only infl dame oh curioſity the ;:more. He forced in as 
far as the ſecond court; but as he was 15 aring to enter the 
temple itſelf, God truck him with a ſudden terror, which 
threw him into ſuch prodigious Wonder, has he was carried 
off! half dead. "After. this 48 left: the city, 
againſt. the Jewiſh nation, n, account of the 1 3 which 
y: threatened it with his revenge. 


He accordingly kept his Sond; the following year raiſed 

a.cruel p — gh 72 Farms the Jews « 1 8 

Feral en d to es by Fees! to N falſe 
eities. ; 


(=), The laben that Antiochas, after the battle of Raphia, 

ved Antioch, he ſent an embaſly to Ptolemy to ſue for 

e circumſtance which prompted him to. this was 

[t E the fidelity. of his people; for he could not but 

i that his credit and authority were very much leſſened 

ce his laſtdefeat, Beſides, it was high time for him to turn 

his arms tawards Achæus, and check the progreſs he made, 
which increaſed daily. To obviate the danger which threaten 

he concluded that it would be ſafeſt or 


beg opp TIT ch powerful enemies, Who, invading 
him on gde, ” 0 certainly overpower t him at laſt. 
He Ae hea his ambaſſadors with full powers nd 0 
ap to Ptolemy all thoſe provinces which were dhe ſubje& of 
their conteſt; 1. e. Cœloſyria and Paleſtine. Cœloſyria in- 
cluded that art of Syria which lies between the mountains 
atinbanus; Al all ene Which 


1 a) b. ni. ny er. r J u. e. 1. non. in Dante, 


ghly exaſperated 


0e any terms with Ptolemy ; to avoid | 


k * 
1 
5 
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anciently was the inheritance of the children of Iſrael; and 
the coaſt of theſe two provinces was What the Greeks called 

Pheœnicia. Antiochus conſented to reſign up all this country 

to the king of Egypt, to purchaſe a peace at this juncturę ; 
e rather to give uy, this part of his dominions, than 
the loſing them all. A truce was therefore agreed for 


hazard tl 
. TI%424%:6 5 N 3 8 1 Aer 1 - x n ; 
twelve months; and before the expiration of that time, 4 


peace was concluded on the ſame terms, Ptolemy, who might 
ave taken 1 of this mary for conquering all 
Syria, was deſirous of putting an end to the war, that he 
might have an opportunity, of devoting himſelf entirely to his 
pleaſures, His ſubjects, knowing his want of ſpirit and 
* effeminacy, could not conceive how it had been'poſſible for 
him to have been ſo ſucceſsful; and at the ſame time they 
were diſpleaſed at his having concluded a peace, by which he 
had tied up his hands, The diſcontent they ' conceived. on 
this account, was the chief ſource of the diſorders in E pt, 
which at laſt roſe to an open rebellion: ſo that Ptolemy, by 
endeavouring to avoid a foreign war, drew one upon himſelf 
in the center of his own dominions. OO 
Tal Antiochus, after having concluded a, peace with Ptolemy, 
devoted his whole attention to the. war againft_Achzus, an 
made all the preparations neceſſary for taking the held,” At 
laſt he paſſed mount Taurus, and entered 'Afia Minor with an 
intention to ſubdue it. Here he concluded a treaty with 
Attalus king of Pergamus, by virtue of which they united their 
forces againſt their common enemy. They attacked him with 
ſo much yigour, that he abandoned the open country tb them, - 
and ſhut himſelf” up in Sardis, to Which Antiochus ' laying 
ſiege, Achæus held it out above a year. He often made (allies, 
an 4 great many battles were fought under the Walls of the 
city. At laſt, by a ſtratagem of Ligoras, one of Antiochus's 
commanders, Sardis was taken. Achæus retired into the 
citadel, where he defended himſelf, till he was delivered up by 
two traiterous Cretans. This fact confirms the trutHf of the 
proverb, which ſaid, that the * Cretans were Hart and Fnaves, 
. (4) Ptolemy Philopator had made a treaty with Achizus, 
and was very forry for his being fo 'clofely blocked up in the 
caftle of Sardis; and therefore commanded Soſibes to ety | 
him at any. price whatſoever. There was then in Ptolemy” 
court a very cunning Cretan, Bolis by name, who had lived 
a conſiderable time at Sardis, Sofibes conſulted this man, 
(e) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Polyb. I. v. p. 444 {(6)Polyb, 
J. viii. p. 522 631. 5 


krise an reh, and . St. Paul. Epiſt. ad. Tit, i. 42. 
_- $8 37%*3 Bats Þ 306% 4s Þ, — + 1 ; 


+ 


7 
” 


- 
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aked. whether” he could not think of ſome method For | 


hæus's eſt} The Cretan defiredtime to _confider 'of it; 
450 returning to Solbes, offered to undertake it, and explain- 
ed e Him the manner in which he intended to proceed, He 
tolf ham, that he hatt an intimate friend, Who Was as his 
near relation,” Cambylus by name, a captain” in the Cretan 


1 in Antiochus*s ſexvice: that he commanded at that 


ua fort behind che caſtle of Sardis, and that he would 
pond With him to. let Achzus eſca; e that way. .. His project 
ng approved, he. was ſent with the utmoſt ſpeed to Sardis 
125 put it in execution, and ten + talents were 28 him to de- 
ray his expences, N and Aa 3 gy 1 ſum 


6 : 1 


to 1 n Sad en of receiving a confiderable ele 2 to 
be divi among them, as well as the ten talents which Bolis 
had already received. 


. (c) Antiochus was overjoyed at what. be bad heard, and 
promiſed them a reward that ſufficed to eng: > them to do him 
at 9 0 ſervice. Upon this Bolis, by Cambylus's 
* afiflance, eaſily got ad mifion 3 into the caſtle, where the cre- 
dentials he p 12 from Soſibes, and ſome ether of Achzus's 
friends, ained him the entire confidence. of that ull- fated 
prince. e ke truſted himſelf to thoſe. two eee 
who, the inſtant HOY out of the caſtle, ſeized and delivered 

to Anfiochus. This king cauſed him to be immediately 
bebeaded, and thereby put an end to that war of Aſta; for 
the moment thoſe who ſtill ſuſtained the fiege heard of Achæus's 


death, they ſurrendered; and a little after, all the other places 


in the provinces of Aſia did the ſame. _ | 
WE 6 Rebels very ſeldom come to a good end; and though. the 
| apt tse ſuch traitors ſtrike us with "horror and raiſes our 
ndignation, we are not inclined to pity the unbappy fate of 
Aches us, who had made himſelf Sia! a of i it, by his infidelity 
to his ſovereign. 
(4) It was about this time chat the diſcontent of mag b 


tians againſt Philopator began to break out. A to 


Polybius, i it occaſioned a civil war; but ; WG nor 
uy other author gives us the particulars c of it. 
FC. We 


A. M. Ant. J. C. 225. d, b 
* 7 e Freach er- 2 — 


acids ON = 


the brother 
entirely. He fpent all his time in 

moſt i His nights were paſſed in de- 
's in feaſts. and diſſdlute revels Forget- 
ng, inſtead of app ev kimſeif to the 


af entirely the 1 
18 of Har; he valued himſelf u 


vourites would 
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fe} We alſo tead'in Livy, chat the Romans ſome time aſter 
ſent deputies to Ptolemy and Cleopatra, (doubtleſs the ſame 


ect who before was called Arſinoe) 
| preſet 


and alliance with - 


the king «robe and pu 


to renew their anczent 
Egypt. Theſe carried; as a 
"raniek, with an ivory 


chair; an& to the queen an embroidered robe, and à purple 
— Such kind of preſents ſhew the happy iimplicity which 
valedamong'the Rowans: - 


12 7 opator had at . this tilts by + frrfiare;, is vie and 


x fort called Ptolemy” Epiphanes, who facceeded him at 


years of a 
235 Phil — 


tor, from the fignal victory he. uad obtained 


Antioe us, had nbc 3 himſe Hf to wraps and ex 


ceſſes of ever Ae A gathoclea his coficu 
of that Ionia; and their mother; gere him 


irre, gyms 


bauckes, and his 


gathocles 


gaming, drin and the 


ding in concerts, 


g upon inſtruments. The * — difpoſed f 


4 25 


They conferred all employm 


ents and govern- 


ments; ati no oné had leſs authority. i the kingdom than 


the prince himſelf, Sefibes, an ol, 


artful wiriiſter, who _ 


ſerved during” three reigns, was at the helm; and his 
perience had made Rim very capable” of che admimi 


not indeed entirely in the manner ke deſſred, but ds the 2 J 
t bim to act; and he was ſo wicked, as 


to eech 4 blind obrdiencs to cke moſt unjuſt commands of a 


ee 4a and his a rr | 


25 M. 3794. Ant. C..210. 
4795+" Ant. J. 2 09. nt. Iich. 
Ant, Je G. 267: Ja. d. L 2. 
* This «vas allabe in RoMit to nu 
Fi 17 bigbeß e _ = the 8 
f in c urydice: . 
be is ps miſtaken, this gan bad 2 


names, HArſinoe, Cleapatra, and Eury- 1 


dice, But Cleopatra was a name com- 


ee 2 ＋ . as wth 
emy wat to f As arc 


A Uſher ow the. adventure of 


F 75 the Few at the birth of 


Ptolemy Epiphanes, I bad inferted it 


there in_the * edition E? this work. 


— 
* "> # 4 


AXN, Co 4. 
Polyb. in ire U hte. I. xv. xvi. 


(6) Arſinoe 


Liv. I xavil e. 4, 1 M- 
(s) A 3797 


P. ar Juoſepbot, from eobum — is taker, 
ays, that * Spend in the reign © 
| Saleucus the ſon of Antiochut the 224 
J Baut tranferred it to that time, as. 
Dean Prideaux does alſo; that is to ſay, 
to the birth of Ptolemy Philometor 187 
| years before Feſus Chrift, BS 
t Tribunatus, præfecturas, & 
ducatus mulieres ordinabant z nec 
quiſquam i in regno fuo minds, 6 
ipſe rex, poterat. 


- 
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1 Arſinoe, the king's fiſter and wife, had no power or au- 


thority at court; the favourites and the prime miniſter did not 


ſhew her the leaſt reſpect. On the other ſide, the queen was 


not patient enough to ſuffer every thing without murmuring; 


and they at laſt grew weary of her complaints. The king, 
und thoſe who governed him, commanded Soſibes to rid them 
of her. He obeyed, and employed for that purpoſe one 
Philammon, who, without doubt, did not want experience in 
ſuch cruel and barbarous aſſaſſinationss. 
IT bis laſt action, added to ſo many more of the moſt flagrant 
nature, diſpleaſed the people ſo much, that Soſibes was oblig- 
ed, before the king's death, to quit his employment. He was 
ſucceeded by Tlepolemus, a young man of quality, who had 
ſignalized himſelf in the army by his valour and conduct. He 
had all the voices in a grand council held for the chuſmg a 
prime miniſter. Soſibes reſigned to him the king's ſeal, which 
was the badge of his office. Tlepolemus performed the 
ſeveral functions of it, and governed all the affairs of the 


— 


kingdom during the king's life. But though this was not 
Jong, he diſcovered but too plainly: that he had not all the 


qualities neceſſary for ſupporting ſo great an employment. He 
had neither 3 a Hliey, nor be den of his 
predeceſſor. As he had the adminiſtration of all the finances, 
aAnd diſpoſed of all the honours and dignities of the ſtate, and 
all payments paſſed through his hands, every body, as is uſual, 
was aſſiduous in making their court to him. He was extremely 
| liberal; but then his bounty, was beſtowed without choice ar 
diſcernment, and almoſt ſolely on thoſe who ſhared in his 
parties of pleaſure. The extravagant flatteries of thoſe who 


were for ever crowding. about his perſon, made him 1 e. 
e 


talents ſuperior to thoſe of all other men. He aſſum 
haughty airs, gave into luxury and profuſion, and at laſt grew 
anſupportable ro Alrthe worffe. 
The wars of the Eaſt have made me ſuſpend the relation ef 
_ the affairs that happened in Greece during their continuance: 
We now return to „ e 1 vi N TIE. 
3 $440 e L423 Hr, Pr TR PSY: tort; I} BESS. 
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8 CT. II. The Atolians declare again the Acheans, Battle 
of Caphyia:loft by Axarus. The Acheans addreſs Pile, 
 -  auho undertakes. their defence. Troubles break out in, Lacede- 
mona. The unhappy death of CLEOQMENES in Egypt. Two 
ib tings are elected in Lacedæmonia. That republick joins with 
/ % LE 


THE Æcolians, particularly in the time we are now 
I ſpeaking of, were become a very powerful people 
in Greece. Originally their territories extended from the 
river Achelous, to the ſtreight of the gulph of Corinth, an 
to the country of the Locrians, ſurnamed Ozolæ. But in 
19285 of time, they had poſſeſſed themſelves of ſeveral cities 
in Acarnania, Theſlaly, and other neighbonring countries. 
They led much the ſame life upon land as pirates do at ſea,- 
that is, .they exerciſed themſelves perpetually in plunder and 
rapine. Wholly bent on lucre, they did not conſider any gain 
as infamous or unlawful; and were entire rangers to the Laws 
of peace or war. They were much innred to toils, and in- 
trepid in battle. They ſignalized themſelves particularly in 
the war againſt the Gauls, who made an irruption into Greece; + 
and ſhewed themſelves zealous defenders of the publick 
1 liberty againſt the Macedonians. /, The increaſe of their power 
lad made them haughty and inſolent. That haughtineſs ap- 
peared in the anſwer they gave the Romans, when they ſent 
ambaſſadors to order them not to infeſt 'Acarnania, They 
expreſſed, if we may believe Trogus Pompeius, or (4) Juſtin 
. his epitomizer, the higheſt contempt for Rome, which they 
| "termed only in its origin a ſhamefu | receptacle of thieves and 
3 1 robbers, founded and built by fratricide, and formed by an 
, aſſemblage of women raviſhed from the arms of their parents. 
They added, that the ÆEtolians had always diſtinguiſhed them- 
K ſelves in Greece, as much by their valour as their virtue and 
x deſcent; that neither Philip nor Alexander his ſon had been 
4 formidable to them; and that at a time when the latter made 
f the whole earth, tremble, they had not been afraid to reject 
0 "his edits and Wine ns. That therefore the Romans would 
not do well to rouſe the ZEtolians againſt them; a people 
2 had extirpated 2 896 2 1＋ deſ oy the Mace-- 
donjans. The reader may, from this, ſpeech, form a judg- 
D ment aß che Atolls, of whom much Will be ſaid in "the 
„„ ve d nel 1 


« 3 


| | . ( i) Strab. I. x. p. 450. Polyb, p. 331. & 746, Pauſan, I. X. Pp. 650. 
PF *{a} Juſtio, I, 2 Fs 5.46" e . 1 0 80 WY» 
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From the time that Cleomenes of Sparta had. loft his 


kingdom, and Antiponus, by his victory at” Selafia, had in 


fome' meaſure reſtored the peace of Greece, the inhabitants of 


Peloponneſus, who- were tired by the laſt wars, and imagined 


that affairs would afways continue on the ſame foot, had laid 


their arms afide, and totally neglected military diſcipline. 
The Etolians meditated taking advantage of this ine 8 


Peace Was inſupportable to them; as it obliged them to ſubſilt - 


at their own expence, accuſtomed as they were to ſupport 
themſelves wholly by rapine. Antigonus had kept them in 
awe, and prevented them from infeſting their neighbours ; 
but, after his death, deſpiſing Philip, becauſe of his youth, 
they marched into Peloponneſus ſword in hand, and laid waſte 


© the territories of the Meſſenians. Aratus, exaſperated at this 


perfidy and inſolence, and ſeeing that Timoxenes, at that time 
captain-general of the Achzans, endeavoured to gain time, 
becauſe his year was near expiring z as he was nominated to 
ſucceed him the following year, he took upon him the com- 


mand five days before the due time, in order to march the 


ſooner to the aid of the Meſſenians. (m) Accordingly, 
having aſſembled the Achzans, whoſe vigour and ſtrength 
had ſuffered by repoſe and inactivity, he Was defeated” near 
Caphyia, in 7 baride- fought there. 
e was charged with being the eauſe of this defeat, and 
not without ſome andatzen. He endeavoured to prove that 
the loſs of the battle imputed to him was not his Kult. 
declared, that, however this might be, if he had been wanting 
In any of the duties of an able commander, he aſked parden; 
and intreated that his avions might be examined with lefs 
rigour than indulgence. His humility, on this occaſion, 
changed the minds of the whole alfembly, whoſe fury now 
turned againſt his accuſers, and nothing was afterwards un- 
dertaken but by his counſel. However, the remembrance of 
his defeat had exceedingly damped: his courage, ſo that he be- 
haved'as a wile citizen, rather than as an able warrior; and 
though the tolians often gave hum 7 to diſtreſs 
them, he took no advantage of them, but uffered th: people 
to lay waſte the whole country almoſt with impunity. _ 
The Achæans were therefore forced to apply to Machdonia 
again, and to call in king Philip to their aſſiſtance, in kopes 


that the affechion he bore Aratub, and' the confidence he had 


in him, would incline that monarch to favour them, And 


indeed Antigonus, at his laſt moments, had, above all things, 
| | „ intreated 


C1) reh . g. f. ese, rut h ln f. ch bel. 
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intreated Philip to keep well with Aratus; and to follow his 
counſel, in treating with the Achæans. Some time before, he 

| had ſent himanto Pele ponneſus, to form himſelf under his eye, 

and by his counſels. Ie ve him the beſt reception in 

| his power; treated him with the diſtinction due to his rank; 
and endeavoured to inſtill into him ſuch. principles and ſenti- 
ments, as mightenable him to govern with wiſdom the great 


m to which he was heir. Accordingly, that youn 
| o * 
eſteem for Aratus, and the maſt favourable diſpoſition with 


* to the welfare of Greece. 1 
at the courtiers, whoſe intereſt itwas to remove a perſon of 
Aratus's known probity, in order to have the ſole aſtendant 
over their young prince, made that monarch ſuſpeR bis con- 
duct; and prevailed ſo far, as to make him 3 openly 
ainſt Aratus, Nevertheleſs, finding ſoon after that he had 

n, he puniſhed the anformers with great 
ſeverity, the ſole * to baniſh for ever fram princes that 


) 

. . which — - and ſometimes money, raiſe 

; and arm. A of the moſt conſummate' — 0 
R La ene repoſed the ſame confidence in Aratus as he 

x W 2 and reſolved to be guided by his counſels 
Nick nas man ſeveral o — 2 and particularly 
a 3 1 (e) t unhappy city was 
i? | by ſeditions, in one of whi „ one of the 
bo xz ori, . y other citizens, were killed, becanſe 
8 y bad dd ring Philip. When that prince arrived 
5. from Macedonia, he gave & ence to the ambaſſadors of 
+ Sparta at Tegea, whither he had ſent for them. In the council 

1 he held there, ſeveral were af © inion, that he ſhauld treat 
"i that FE Oy Alexander had treated Thebes... But the king re- 
4 jected th e with horror, and contented himſelf with 
of n al authors of the inſurrestion, Such an 
— inſtance of 8 and, wiſdom, in a. King, who was but 
ind | ſeventeen years of age, was greatly admired ; and every one 
= - was perſuaded, that it was owing: to the good counſels of 
ble | Arts However, he did not always, make the Tame uſt of 
1 175 "ion - arrived at Corinth, complaints were made to 
5 pany cities againſt. che br pred and according! 
Fad 1 wWas 2 Ay d This was called 
And 22 de md a about the fame 1 

8, = annibal was: een. wa por oo This 
ated * was ſent to all the Shes, on NO in*the gener 

F " "i 4 OE 
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298 THE HISTORY O- 5 
afſembly of the Achæans. The Ztolians, on the other — 4 
prepared for war, and elected Scopas their general, the 
cipal contriver of the broils they had raiſed, and the I ecle * 
they had made. Philip now marched back with his forces 
into Macedonia; and, whilſt they wefe in winter-quarters, 
was very diligent 3 in making the neceſſary military Prepara- 
tions. He endeavoured to ſtrengthen” himſelf by the aid of 
his allies, few of whom anſwered his views; colouring their 
' delays with falſe and f pecious pretences. He alſo ſent to king 
Ptolemy, to intreat him not to aid the Atolians either with | 
men or money. * 
( Cleomenes was at that time in Boy ef por as an bord 
licentiouſneſs prevailed in that court, and the king reg 
nothing but pleaſures and exceſſes of every kind, Wiellnenes 
led a very melancholy life there. "Neverthbeſs Protemy, in 
the beginning of his reign; had made uſe of Eleomenes: 
For, as he was afraid o his brother Mag „Who; con his 
mother's account; had great authority and ,0wer over the 
- foldiery, he contrafted a ſtricter amity with C teomenes, and 
admitted him into his moſt ſecret councils, in which means 
for getting rid of his brother were conſulted; '''Cleomenes 
was the only perſon who oppoſed it; he declaring, that a King 
cannot Five any 7 wah? more zealous for b 5 ſervice, 
more obliged to/aid him in ſuſtaining the Weiz ity hurthen of 
ey than his brothers. his advice prevailed for 
at time: but Ptolemy s fears and ſuſpicions terurping; he 
2 imagined there would be no way to get rid of them, but by 
| taking away che life of him that occaſioned them. 24), After 
this he thought himſelf ſecure; fondly "concluding, that he 
il Had no enemies to fear either at home or abroad; becauſe 
; Antigonus and Seleucus, at their death, had left no other ſuc- 
ceſſors but Philip and Antiochus, both whom be deſpiſed on 
account of Welf minority: In 'this ſecurity he devoted him- 
ſelf entirely to all Torts: 25 pleaſures, Which were never in- 
terrupted by cares or N inn of any kind. Neither his 
courtiers, nor thoſe who had 'employments in the ſtate, dared 
to approach him; and he bid ſcarce deign to beſtow the | 
leaſt attention to > what paſſ aſſed in. tl neighbouring ki FA . — 
1 — lors exe was what em 73 the attention of his pre 
en 
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© AL®BXANDER% SUCCESSORS. eff 
Pamphylia to the Helleſpont, and the places in the neighs 
bourhood of Lyſimachia, were ſubject to them; from thence - 
they had an eye on the princes of Aſia, and even on the 


he could have no great eſteem for Cleomenes. 


treaties. | 


5" 3 


iſlands. How would it have been poſſible for any one to 


move in Thrace and Macedonia, whilft they had the command 


of Ene, or Maronea, and of cities that lay at a ſtill greates 
diſtance ? With ſo extenſive a dominion, and ſo many ftrong 


| places, which ſerved them as barriers, their own kingdom was 
ſecure. + They therefore had always 2 reaſon. to keep a | 


watchful eye over what was tranfacting without doors. 


Ptolemy, on the contrary, diſdained to give himſelf that 
trouble; wine and women being his only pleaſure and em- 
ployment. | i | 


With ſach diſpoſitions, the reader will eaſily ſuppoſe that 


the latter had news of Antigonus's death, that the Achæans 
were engaged in a great war with the Etolians, that the 


Lacedzmonians were united with the latter againſt the 

Achzans and Macedonians, and that all m_ ecmed to 
| earneſtly to 

leave Alexandria. He therefore 1mplored the king to favour 


recall him to his native country, he ſolicite 


him with troops and munitions of war ſufficient for his return. 
Finding he could not obtain his requeſt, he deſired that he at 
leaſt might be ſuffered to depart with his family, and be al- 
lowed to embrace the favourable opportunity for repoſſeſſing 


himſelf of his kingdom. But Ptolemy was too much em- 
ures, to lend an ear to Cleomenes's in- 


ployed in his plea 


: Solibes, who at that time had. great authority in the king- 
dom, aſſembled his friends; and in this council a reſolution 


was formed, not to furniſt Cleomenes either with a fleet or 


roviſions. They believed that a. needleſs expence ; for, 
rom the death of Antigonus, all affairs without doors had 
ſeemed to them of no importance. Beſides, this council were 
apprehenſive, that as Antigonus was dead, and as there was 
none to oppoſe Cleomenes, that prince, after having made an 


expeditious conqueſt of Greece, would become a very formi- 
b 14 ry 


e enemy to Egypt: what increaſed their fears was, his 


having thoroughly ſtudied the ſtate of the kingdom, his L 


knowing its ſtrong and. weak ſide, his having the king in the 
utmoſt contempt, and ſeeing a great many parts of the king- 


dom ſeparated and at a great diſtance, which an enemy might 


have a thouſand opportunities of invading. For theſe reaſons, 
it was not thought proper to grant Cleomenes the- fleet and 

other fuccours he deſired. On the other fide, to give ſo bold 
"0385 Aft vt on od eee 130” RT 9, ON. 


he inſtant 
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and enterprizing a prince ſeave to depart, after having refuſed 
aim an ſo contemptuons a manner, would be making an enemy 
ef him, who ay 51 one time or other, remember 


the affront which had been put upon him. Soſibes was there- 
fore of opinion, that it was not even ſafe to allow him his 


| liberty in Alexandria. A word which Cleomenes had let drop, 

came then into his mind. In a council, where Magas was the 

ſubjett of the debate, that 82 was afraid leſt this 
prince ſhould prevail with 


foreign ſoldiers to make an in- 
ſurrection: {.an/quer_ for them, ſays Cleomenes, ſpeaking of 


thoſe of Peloponneſus ; and you may depend, that upon the firſt 
fignal I give, they all will take up arms in your favour, This 
made Sofibes heſitate no longer: on a fictitious accuſation, 
and which he corrdborated by a letter he himſelf had forged 
In that uabappy. prince's name, he .preyailed with the king to 


leine his perſon, and to impriſon him in a ſecure place, and 
maintain him always in the manner he had hitherto done, 
with the hberty of ſeeing his friends, but not of going abroad, 


- This treatment threw. Cleomenes into the Heepeſt aiſliction 
and melancholy. As he did not perceive any end of his 
calamities, he formed ſuch a reſolution, in concert with thoſe 
friends who uſed to viſit him, as deſpair only could ſuggeſt ; 


and this was, to return the injuſtice of Ptolemy by force of 


arms; to ſtir up his ſubjeRts againſt him; to die a wor- 


thy of Sparta; and not to wait, as ſtalled victims, till it was 

. thought proper to ſacniũce them. „ 
His "2 oxy having found means to get him out of the ran | 
cets; 


they all ran in a body, with drawn ſwords, into all the 


exhorting and calling upon the populace to recover their 
erte man joined them; They killed the 


governor of the city, and ſome other noblemen who came to 
oppoſe them; and afterwards ran to the citadel, with inten- 


tion to force the gates of it, and ſet all the priſoners at 


Hiberty ;/ but they found theſe ſhut and firongly barrica- 


| doed. Cleomenes, now loft to all hopes, ran up and down 


che city, during which not a foul either followed or oppoſed 
him; but all fled through fear. But ſeeing it would be im- 
poſſible for them to ſucceed in their enterprize,” they terminat- 


ed it len age and bloody manner, by running upon each 


other's ſwords, to avoid the infamy of puniſhment. | Thus 


died Cleomenes, after reigning ſixteen years over Sparta. The 
js Ange his body to be hanged on a croſs, and ordered his 


m „children, and all the women who attended them, to be 
ut to death. When that unhappy princeſs was brought to 
the place of execution, the only favour ſhe aſked was, that ſhe 


| Might die before her children. But they began with them; a 


torment 
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torment more _ grievous to a mother than death itſelf z after | 


which ſhe WF her neck to the executioner, faying only 
theſe words, 1b! ny Gear children, to what & place ad Jon. 


be * and Cleomenes to reform Sparta; and 
ive its ancient E an ipline, was certainly very laudable in it. 
Fey and both had reaſon to think, that in a ſtate wholly i in 
fected and corrupted as that of Sparta then was, to pretend to 
reform abuſes one after another, and remedy diſorders by de- 
: , was only cutting off the heads of an Hydra; and there 
— that it would be abſolutely neceſſary to root up the evit 
at on blow... However, I cannot ſay whether Plato's maxim 
ſhox uld not take place here, wiz. that nothir 4 be at. 
tempted in a ftate, * what the citizens — 
on to admit by gentle means; and that * ſhould never 
be. employed. yn: there no ſome diſeaſes in which medicines 
aply "haſten death? And have not 1 ſome diforders 
1 o great an aſcendant in a ftate, chat to attempt a re- 
formario at ſuch a time, would only difcovey the im 5 
of th 2 3 1 8 8 But, a —_— Again 
mits of no excuft in Cleomenes, 33, all 
the laws of reaſon and jultice, een tg ip ori, I Bede = 
to 22 ſucceſs <A his enterprive; a.condyQ ey, ran. 
al, , unworthy: of a Spartan, and mare e ne: 
= which — ud tame ſeemed to give 3 Seen th thole _ 
tyrants, who afterwards made ſuch. wild hayock, in Lacedz- 
3 indeed, Cleomenes way has = calle a 
tyrant by ſome hiſtorians, with whom EYED den T the 
ſucceſſqn of tyrants. . . * | 
r During the three years that Cleamgyes had left spee. 5 
the citizens Rad not thought of nominatipg kings, from the 
| hopes they entertained, , that he would return; again; and had 
always preſerved the bichet eltcem and yeneration fot him. 
But, as — as the news was . of his death, they 25 
eeeded to the election of kii ey fri vominated 
polis, a child, deſcended from one. of the royal, familie 4 i 
and appointed his uncle Cleomenes, his governor, After- 
W hey cheſs, Lycurgus, e of . anceſtors had 
v2 : 23 Met } $9940 9117 8$ 81-1117 of Þ Sr, 1033 | Ie 
155 f ae e 1121 
Py Jaber Plans) eee wallineng: valida && 8 vida,” 1 . "hes 
vebementer ſequor, Tantum conten- adſequi, palam... ieret quibus 
dere in republica, quantum probare flagitiis 1 70 eltemus. cit. 
eivibus tuis poſſis : vim neque | Annal. I. iii. c. 53. 
parenti ni6q ve patri x afferreoport@e=| ." 7 Poſt mort 3 qui 
en +1; bee? gel. Famil. primus, A Tawnggs falt. 
* Decebat omittere polids. pre. Liu. lexuxiv. a. 260 
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reigned, but who hall bribed the Ephori, by giving each of 


them a talent, which was putting the crown tò ſale at a very 

low price. They ſoon had reaſon to repent their choice, 

which was in direct oppoſition to all laws, and never had 

example. The factious party, which oppoſed Philip openly, 

and committed, the moft/ enormous violences in the city, 

0 in this election; ;- and immediately after, 1202 Gaſes 
Sparta to SFMT in favour of the Etollans. 


1 ; R a 0 FA 
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Sz I c r. 10. 17 expeditions of "Pm LIP e the WY 


- of the. Ach@ans.. ArPELLES is prime - miniſter, abuſes his 
confidence in an extraordinary manner. Pali, makes an in- 


roa * Et 17M perm E taken at the rſt afſailt.” Excefſes 
4 255 — 15 P's. /oln . in that 4 po rec retreat of 1 Ne 
mats -In, the camp. 2 of theje who had, 
| W ; Inroad of. 0 41111 into. Zaceni x. De con- 

e ; _ new "cabals. * Punifopment' Tnflied" on on hem. 
A peace 25 2 1 2% betabeen PIII and the Acheans on one 
1 . ind tolians on the «ther, whith* at. loft 15 concluded. 


this aid, was come to Corinch Where their N n 


* * 1 


againft che Etoliaus. The king returned afterwards to 


N Pongkt over Scerdiledes to the alliance with the 
He was, as has been obſerved, a petey king of 


Uh. The Etohians, 'whoſe ally « o Ne dal Tete their 


engagements with din. refuſing pf e him à certain 
7 of the ſpl they had made at Wege ing of Cynethium, 
according to the articſes 1 upon between them. Philip 
2 with 130% this opportunity of reven ng their perſidy. 


4 De metrins of Pharos joined alſo with Phi 
Ne rg that the Romans, in whoſe favour he had r, 


2 firſt, * ha beſtowed on him ſeveral of the cities they had 


- cohqde defed f in Wityria. As the chief revenue of thoſe petty 


phitices had confiſted hitherto in the ſpoils they got from their 
neighbours; when the Romans were removed, he could not 
ue Vers the cities and territories ſuhject to them. 
Belides, emetriy 2 45, well as fps had f äled, 95 the 
1 bed ame 
© fa: 4A « Ant. ge C. * Gs * x why, 2945=g06y 
ic N Tur 8 Lib. | Pal. . ; 
we Abele, 
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X. E wa tr already reste Wat Philip king of 
Macedon, being called in by the chæans to 


Macedonia, to make the neceflary andy apc pre Nanyang 
on the war. * 
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ALEX ANDERS SUCCESSORS. 40 
ſame deſign, beyond the city of Iſſus; which was a direct in- 
fraction of the chief article of the treaty, concluded with 
queen Teuta. For theſe reaſons the Romans declared war 
againſt Demetrius. Accordingly Emilius attacked him givers 
grea eat vigour,” diſpoſſeſſed him — his ſt fortreſſes, and 

ſieged him in Pharos, from whence he eſcaped with the ut- 
moſt difficulty. The city: ſurrendered: to the Romans. fu) 
Demetrius being diſpoſſeſſed of all his dominions, fled to 
Philip, who received him with. open arms. This offended. 
the Romans very much, who thereupon ſent ambaſſadors to 


him, demanding Demetrius to be delivered up. However 
Philip, who reſolved at that time the deſign which broke out 


ſoon after, paid no regard to their demand; and Demetrius 
ſpent the remainder of his days with that monarch. He was 
a valiant and bold man, but at the ſame time raſh and incon- 


ſiderate in his enterprizes; and his e Was Wernd W 


of örudence and judgment. 
The Achæans, being on che point of engaging in a con- 
fderable: war, ſent to their allies. The Acarnamans _ 
them very chearfully, though at their great danger, as 
Hy neareſt the Ætolians, and conſequently were moſt ex = 
to the inroads of "ow people. Polybaus pings: their f * 
exceedingly. 5 
The people of Epirus did not ſhew ſo much good will, and | 
ſeemed deſirous of continuing neuter: noventhenals, they.en= 


u in the war a little after. 


Deputies were alſo ſent to king Ptolemy to deſite him nor 
to aſſiſt the Ætolians either with troops or mone 

The · Meflenians, for whoſe ſake that war if binds: kr 
begun, no way anſwered the hopes which had been naturally 
entertained, vix. of their employing their Whole force wo | 
carry it on. 

The . had declared at firſt for the 4 5 
but the contrary faction cauſed the deeree to be reverſed, and 
they joined the Etolians. It was on this occaſion, as I have 
of before,” that Ageſipolis and. 25 urges were Goes kin 8 
of Sparta. 

Aratus the younger, ſon of: the eat Aratus, was at chat 
time ſupreme magiſtrate of the A rang, and Saupes was ae 
ſame. over the Etolians. 

C) Philip marched from ande witty 15000! foot —_ 
go horſe. Having croſſed Theſſaly, he arrived in Epirus: 
Had he marched directly to the Ætolians, he would have come 


upon _ VI and have. defeated them: but, at the re- 
J * Lr 45 , > 11 att , . N 1 queſt 
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or, and wait — They did more. Scopas, at 
the head of à body of 


8 animated his forces. However, this did not hinder 
hilip from entering Ætolia, and ſeizing on a great number 
.of important fortreſſes. He would have entirely conquered 


it, had not the news he received, that the Dardanians in- 
tended to make an inroad into his kingdom, obliged him to 


return thither. At his departure, he promiſed the ambaſſa- 


dors of the Achæans to return ſoon to their aſſiſtance. His 


ſudden arrival diſconcerted the Dardanians, and put a ſtop 
to their enterprize. He then returned to Theſſaly, with an 
intention to paſs the reſt of the ſummer in Lariſſa. 


les In the mean time Dorimachus, whom the Atolians 
d juſt before nominated their general, entered Epirus, laid 


wafte- all the open country, and did not ſpare even the 


temple of Dodona. eilt: za: % kus 
:-Philip, tho h it was now the depth of de ee e 
Lariſſa, arrived at Corinth, without any one's having the 
leaſt notice of his march. He there ordered the elder Aratus 
to attend him, and by a letter to his ſon, who commanded the 
forces this year, gave him orders whither to march them. Ca- 
phyia was to be the rendezvous. Euripidas, who knew 
nothing of Philip's arrival, was then marching a detachment 
of above 2000 natives of Elis, to lay waſte the territory of 
Sicyone. They fell into the hands of Philip, and all except 
100 were either killed or taken priſon eres. 2 
The king, having joined Aratus the younger with his forces, 
at the rendezvous appointed, marched toward Pſophis + in 


order to beſiege it. This was a very daring attempt; for the 


eity was thought almoſt impregnable, as well from its natural 
fituation, as from the fortifications which had been added to 
it. It being the depth of winter, the inhabitants were of 
opinion that no one would, or even could, attack them: 
Philip, however, did it with ſucceſs; for, firſt the city, and 


aſterwards the citade}, ſurrendered after making ſome re- 


ſiſtance. As they were very far from expecting to be be- 
feged, the want of ammunition and proviſions very much 


facilitated the taking of that city. Philip gave it very K h 


: l 5 2 - 2 WY 0 ? ; ; 18 Wo * 
4 2 4 4 * 5 + (9) Polyb. 1. iv. p. 330 336. , 4 6 # Bigg ; 2 e 
+ # Theſe people were neighbours of Macedonia, en the north of that kingdem. 
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queſt of the Epirots, he laid fiege to Ambracia, which 8 
Wm yed him forty days, and gave the enemy time to prepare 
lians, advanced into Macedonia, 


laden with ſpoils, which did him prodigious honour, and 
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rouſlxto the Achæans, to whom ĩt was of the moſt ſignal ſervice z 
aſſuring them that there was 424 he deſired more than to 

| oblige them; and to give them the Rirongelt proofs of his zeal 
and affection for their intereſt. A prince who acts in this 
manner is truly great, and does honour to the royal dignity, 
| From thence, after poſſefling himſelf of ſome other cities, 
| which he alſo gave to his allies, he marched to Els, in order 
to lay it waſte. It was very rich and populous, and the in. 
habitants of the country were in a flouriſhing condition. 
Formerly this territory had been accounted facred, on account - 

| of the Glympick games ſolemnized there every four years; 
| and all the nations of Greece had agreed to infeſt or carry 
war into it. But the Eleans had themſelves been the occaſion 

of their loſing that privilege, becauſe, like other ſtates, they 
| had engaged in the wars of Greece, Here Philip got a very 
conſiderable booty, with which he enriched his troops, after 
which he retired to Olympia. „„ ud re 
0. 22 the ſeveral courtiers of king Philip, Apelles 
held the chief 
reign, whoſe 1 he had been: but, as generally hap- 


aſperated upon that account; and Accor Age aſſarec bim, he 


hat kind ſhould 
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higheſt encomiums on that prince, and Fuß ing Ws exalted 
jualities. And, indeed, he poſſeſſed all thoſe wh 
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jeſtick TY Which firuck the beholders with awe and reſpect; 


verſally; to "finiſh the Picture, a valour, an intrepidity, and 


one can hardly conceive the fringe alteration t at afterwards 
zppeated in his morals and behaviour.” © 
(a) Philip” Raving poſſeſſed himſelf of Aliphera, a very 


| 3 aſtoniſhed at the Tapidity of his conqueſt, and weary of the' 


| himſelf maſterof all Tri riphy wn. 
* (8) At. his time, Chi pile Iateda monian, pretending he 


they had placed it, reſolved to diſpoſſeſs him of it, and ſet it 
on his 214 ria engaged! in his party about 200 citizens, 
he entered the city In a forcible manner, killed the Ephort 
who were at. table together, and marched directly W 160 


talk, he had made his eſcape. Chilo then went. into the 
1 Ber ſquafe of. the city, exhorted the citizens te- recover their 


Seeing, ; lioweyer, that he could make no impreflion on them, 


baniſhment, and retired to Achia, ' It is ſurpriz ing to ſee 
Sparta, formerl ſo jealous of its liberty, and miſtreſs of all 
5 till the eilte of Leuctra, now filled with tumults and 
_ Infurreftions, and ignor iniouſly ſubjected to a kind of tyrants, 
that be fore could not ſo much as ſuffer the name. Such were 
of. their, having violated! Lycurgus's laws; and eſpe- 


w after them, by infenſible_ degrees, the luſt of power, 
10155 de 2 effeminacy, immorality, and all thoſe 
vices which are generally. inſeparable from riches, 

(e) Philip being arrived at Argos, ſpent the reſt of the 

inter there. Apelles had not yet laic fide. the deſign he 
N ted, of enflaving | the Achza ans. But Aratus, for 
Show, the kin had a ve articular regard, and in whom 

hae repoſed the h heſt confide ence, Was an rv 9 9 
Aa F © therefore reſolved, if pofible, to- we ci 

him; -for this purpoſe | he. ſent rivately for all thoſe.who 

25 were * ſecret enemies, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to 
205 n, th em the prince s favour. After this, in all diſcourſes 


th him, „ he hunted, that fo long 4 Aratus ſhould, rats 
Any 


2 111 

” Fj I. iv. p. 33434, 0 lan ati 344 be) Polyb. 

E 344—349- f 
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— "pan 


a ſweetneſs of temper, affability, and a defire to pleaſe an- 


an experience 1 in War, Which far exceeded his years: ſo that | 


Riong city, the g 8 part of the people of that country, 
Etolian tyranny, Tenor ® ts arms. Thus he ſoon made 5 


bad 4 better 8 to the crown than Lycurgus, on whoſe Read 
Lycurg us houſe, intending to kill bim; but hearing the. 


; making them, at the ſame time, the greateſt promiſes, 


and that he had* failed of his blow, | he ſentenced himſelf to | 


Boe 
cially; their Introducing old and filver into Sparta; which 


* 
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any authority ! in the republick of the Achæans, he the! 
would have no Power ; and would be AS, much. ſubject to 
their laws and uſages, as the meaneſt of their citizens 
whereas, were he to raiſe to the chief adminiſtration 0: 
affairs ſome p rſon who might be entirely dependent on him 

he then 1 5 t act as ſoverel n, and! W inſtead o 

being himſelf governed. The neu friends inforced theſe re- 
flections, and ene oh the arguments of Apelles. Thi 
idea of deſpotick power pleaſed the young” king; and indeec 
it 1s the Reon eſt temptation. at can be laid in the way of 
princes. According 570 he went for that N to Agium, 


where the afſembþl ly. the ſtates was. Toy r the election of a A 
new genera * an revailed fo far by his promiſes and me 
naces, that ot Philoxenus, 11 Aratus had declare 


duly Maha excluded; and obliged them to make choice 0 
Eperatus, he Was his direct Irs Y. Implicitiy devoted to 
the will of his prime miniſter, h not perceive that he 
degraded, himſelf in the mi Aaron ous manner; nothing 
being more abhorrent ro 1 . ſuch as thoſe 'of 
Greece, 'than to make the le attempt. in ; Violation. of the 
freedom of « g e ans pl ag epeha 15 . 
A perſon bein n en un wo e Is 
Bl ly the caſe in Wee r be pe 725 | 
neither merit nor ex ene, was univerſally deſpiſed. As 
Aratus intermeddled no longer in 7 blick affairs, nothing 
wat 'well ne, and all ing gs were aftening to their ruin, 
Philip, W 0 Was blamed tor a miſcarriages,  ecamef 47 
ant t very pernicious 7000 0 had been given Bim. 
mos 4 a rain had reto 8, Aratus, and reinſtate 
i v4 friendſhi And *confic N and perceiving 
that af a er this ſtep his. affairs fiquriſhed vigbly;: and that<his 
e ion and power increaſed daily, he would. not make 
ul of, any counſel, but that of 9 as the Ws man to g 


Up 4 
4 on 


LEM 


whom he owel all Kis grandeur 7 and or „Wo 
imagine, after ſuch of rs and 7, one ſid 
of Aratas's i ocence, and on the 5 of bf 555 esd black 
malice, that Philip w Nola abe been ptidective fever; And 
have been full 15 e Which of the two hal the moſt fince 
zeal to his ſeérvice? The ſequet,” Ybwever,' int wel, tht 
Jealouſy never dies but 7 mb ih the objet that excited it; à 
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whom he charged with them; and 
5 to do, that \ with ſuch an air of + e or rather 


that by the authority he had there, he ould not fail to 


fat council, The ki 
Viech. Hor 
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that ſo unreaſonable a refuſal was owing to the ill Aervices 
which Aratus did him clandeftinely, though e re- 


tended to have his intereſt very much at heart: that ne 
had kept Amphidamus from. Ade as be ought to have 
done, and as he had. engaged to do, to the Co itants of of 

Elis, che offers which the ing made them: and on this foun- 


Kg ol he invented a long Rory, and named ſeveral witneſſes. . 


ing, however, was ſo juſt, as to inſiſt upon hig prime 
MAAC s repeating theſe accuſations, in preſence. of the man 
this 4 5 les did not ſcru- 


pudence, as might have diſconcerted the moſt yirtuous 


wan. He even added, that the king would lay this affair 


before the council of the Achæans, and leave to them. the. de- 
cifion of it, This was what he wanted; firmly 9 555 


him condemned. tus, in making his defence, began by 
beſeeching the king, not to 8s. boo too much credit to the 2 
veral tings laid 10 fi charge. That a juſtice which a king, 


more than any other man, owed to a perſon accuſed, was ta 
command that a ſtrict ene [hen 2 * the F OS 


of the accuſation, Ape tn 
| Evnſequence of this he required ould. be 5 
liged to produce his witnefli es; | him 5 „ from whom 
he ee to have heard the ſeveral ea. 1 4 laid to his 


charge; and that the Nl omit none of the methods uſed 

and preſcribed in ftating 8 rage nnd it was laid before the 
ht Aratus's demand very 

uſt and reaſonable, 6x1] dae ik ſhould be complie 


. tore in e but dow, would it have been 
um to do that? An uu deen 8 bronght 

mp! le, by a kind of chance, * Dyma, 
whither Philip Was come to ſettle ame, XA $.  Axatus 


9. 755 be LOTS And begged the king digte to to 


* matter. Ny Tarn with 11 7 8 


. 


| aaa 


V Aratus, 
meas being, in 


1 
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ecret intrigues, in order to remove tho 
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fidence. Antigonus had appointed them by his will, and aſ- 
ſigned each of them his employment. His principal view in 
this choice was, to prevent thoſe cabals which are almoſt in- 
ſeparable from the minority of an infant prince. TWo of 
theſe noblemen, Leontius and Megaleas, were entirely at the 
daevotion of Apelles; but as to the other two, Taurion and 
Alexander, he had not the ſame aſcendant over them; the 
former of the two laſt prefided over the affairs of Peloponneſus, 
and the ſecond had the command of the guards. Now the 
prime miniſter 3 their employments to noblemen 
on whom he could entirely rely, and who would be as much 
devoted to his views as he could with them. However, he 
behaved in a diflezent manner towards them; for, ſays Poly- 
bius, courtiers have the art of moulding themſelves into all 
ſhapes, and employ either praiſe or ſlander to gain their ends, 
Whenever Taurion was mentioned, Apelles would-applaud 
his merit, his courage, his experience; and ſpeak of him as 
a man worthy of the king's more intimate confidence: he did 
this in the view of detaining him at court, and procuring the 
government of Peloponneſus {a place of great importance, 
and which requized the preſence of the perſon inveſted win 
. It) for one of his creatures. Whenever Alexander was the 
ſubje& of the diſcourſe, he repreſented him in the moſt odious 
logrs to the king, and even endeavoured to render his fde- 
Wy cud Red ; ay to 3 212 gear: > wal 
might be given to ſome perſon who might depend entirely on 
him. Polybius will ſhew hereefter what was the zeſult of all | 
| theſe ſecret machinations. He-only hints in this place, that 
Apelles was at laſt taken in his own ſnare, and met with the 
* was preparing for others, But we ſhall frſt ſee 
him commit the blackeſt and moſt abominable inzuſtice in the 
_ . even extend his criminal deſigus to the 
In . „N M eee ene 
l before obſerved, that Philip, having diſcovered that 
he had been more than once impoſed upon, had reftored Ara- 
uns to his favour and confidence. 8 by his credit and 
counſels he went to the aſſembly-of the Achæans, appointed, 
on his account, at Sicyon. On the report he made of the 
Kate of his exchequer, and of the urgent neceſſity he was in 
of money to maintain his forces, a reſolution was made to 
Furniſh him with fifty * talents, the inſtant his troops ſhould 
ſet out upon their march; with three months Ker for his ſol- 


: 


diers, and 10, ooo meaſures of wheat: and that afterwards, 
a (d) Polyb. I. iv. p. 350365. | 
n abruſand own 


e | 3 
When the troops returned from their winter-quarters and 
were aſſembled, the king debated in council on the operations 
of the n It was reſolved to act by ſea, he- 
ſhould i 
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28 long as he ſhould e Seger perſon in Peloponne- 
rni 


ſus, they "ſhould f him with ſeventeen * talents. a 


cauſe they thereby nfallibly divide the enemy's forces, 
from" the uncertainty they muſt be under, with regard to the 
fide on which they ſhould be attacked. Philip was to make 


War on the inhabitants of Ætolia, Lacedæmonia, and Elis. 
Whilſt the king, who was now returned to Corinth, was 


forming his Macedonians for naval affairs, and employing 
them in the ſeveral-exerciſes of the ſea-ſervice, Apelles, who 
found his credit diminiſh, and ' was' exaſperated to ſee the 
counſels of Aratus followed, and not his, took ſecret meaſures 
to defeat all the king's deſigns. His'view was to make him- 
ſelf * neceſſary to his ſovereign; and to force him, by the ill 
poſture of his affairs, to throw himſelf into the arms of a mi- 
niſter who was beſt acquainted with, and then actually in the 


adminiſtration of them. How villainous was this! Apelles 


12 with Leontius and Megaleas, his two conſidents, to 
ehave with negligence in the employments with which they 
mould be intruſted. As for himſelf, he went to Chalcis, 


upon pretence of having ſome affairs to tranſact there; as his 


orders were punctually obeyed by every one, he ſtopt the con- 


voys of money which were ſending to the king; and thereby 
reduced him to ſuch neceſſity, that he was forced to pawn 


his plate to ſubſiſt himſelf and his houſhold. 


Philip having put to ſea arrived the ſecond day at Patræ 3 


and ſailing from thence to + Cephalenia, laid ſiege to Paleis, 


a city whoſe ſituation would be of great advantage to him as 
a place of arms; and enable him to infeſt the territories of his 


enemies. He cauſed the machines of war to be advanced, 


nnd mines to be run. One of che ways of making breaches 


was, to dig up the earth under the very foundation of the 
walls. When they were got to theſe, they propped and ſup- 
ported the walls with great wooden beams, to which the miners 
afterwards ſet fire, and then retired; when ' preſently great 
part of the wall would fall down. As the Macedonians had 
workeT with incredible ardour, they very ſoon made a breach 


of 600 fathoms wide. Leontius was commanded to mount 


this breach with his troops. Had he exerted himſelf ever ſo 
little, the city would certainly have been taken: but he at- 


tacked the enemy very faintly, ſo that he was repulſed, loſt a 
* V | greac 


Seventeen thouſand crowns,” T An iſland in the I. nian ſea, 2” 


— 
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great number of his men, and Philip was obliged:to taife the 

tes, ad notion ann , /// ore hy ef 
45 — he began it, the enemy had ſent Lycurgus 
with ſome troops into Meſſenia, and Dorimachus with kalf of 
the army into bmp 1 to oblige Philip, by this double di- 
verſion, to lay aſide his enter prize. — had arrived 
ſoon from the Acarnanians and Meſſenians. Philip, having 

raiſed the ſiege, aſſembled his council, to debate on which 
fide he ſhould turn his arms.  'FheiMeſſenians repreſented; 
that in one day the forces might march from Cephalenia into 
- their country, and at once overpower Lycurgus, who did 
not expect to be ſo ſuddenly attacked. Leontius en forced this 
advice very ſtrongly. His ſecret reaſon was, that as it would 
be impoſſible for Philip to return, as the winds would be di- 
rectly contrary at that time, he therefore would be forced th 
ſtay there, by which means the campaign wonld be ſpent, and 
nothing done. The Acarnanians, on the contrary, were ſon 
marching directly into Ætolia, which was then unprovided 
with troops: declaring, that the whole country might be laid 
waſte without the leaſt reſiſtanee; and that Dorimachus would 
be prevented from making an irruption into Macedonia. Ara» 
tus did not fail to declare in favdur of the latter opinion; and - 
the king, who from the cowardly attack at Paleis began to 
ſuſpect Leontius, went thitheralſd . ade nt 
=) ä — for the urgent neceſſities of the Meſſes 


* 


nians, he went from Cep arrived the ſecond day at 


Leucadia, from thence entered the gulph of Ambracia, and 
came a little before day- break to-Lamnza. Immediately he 
commanded the ſoldiers to take ſome refreſhment, to rid 
themſelves of the greateſt part of their baggage, and be ready 
for marching. In the afternoon, Philip having leſt the ba 
gage under a ſtrong guard, ſet out from Limnzaz and marc 
ing about ſixty furlongs he halted; to: give his army ſome: re- 
freſhment and reſt. He then marched all night; and arfi ved 
at day- break at the river Achelous, intending to fall ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly upon Thermæ. Leontius adviſed the king 
to halt for ſome time, giving for his reaſon, that as the ſol- 
diers had been fatigued with the 1 of their Marelli, it 
would be proper for them to take breath; but, in reality, to 
give the Ætolians time to prepare for their defence. Aratus, 
on the contrary,” knowing that opportunity is ſwift⸗winged; 
and that Leontius's advice was manifeſtly traiterous, conjured 
Philip to ſeize the fabourable moment, and march out that 
inſtant. F tft pretty et perks eofarets 
1 bt Lord SLY * 193; ++ +0 ö t A Ta 


7 N + -1 
2 


; otherwiſe. To wy wn his o 
 amples, taken even from the family of the prince whoſe — | 
(he! ere cenſures. Antigonus, after having defeated Cleomenes 
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:offended at Leontius, and 


was already 
Cons to fed him, * out that inſtant, croſſes the Ache- 


lous, and marchesUireAly to Therm, through a very 
and almoſt i N. "os 
This was the <2 ital city of the country, in which t 


lians every their fairs and ſolemn aſſemblies, as — 
for the ip of che is, ag ſor the election of magiſtrates. 
As this: city was thoug reghable, becauſe of the advan- 


tage of its fituation, and that no enemy had ever dared to ap- 
proach it; the tolians uſed to leave their richeſt effects and 
ee eee ee, gining they were very ſafe. But 


They faw Pha n 
ving — oils in the night, the Mace- 
A — their | e next morning it was — 
— — — — car 
and making a heap of the reſt; at the: — ——.— 
ſet fire to —— They did che fame with re — 
arms which hung on the galleries of the temple; 
laid by for ſervice, and the remainder, — — 
_ of 15,000, were burnt to aſhes. Hithento every thing which 
hott bony ante crap” jul; and agrecable ze the lms of 


war. i 2 


But the Macedonians did n th 

 fary at the remembrance of the * 

Hans had made in Dium and Dodona, 2hey tc frage the gal- 

leries of che temple, tore down all che offerings which 

on them, among which were ſome of exceeding beauty an 

prodigious value. Not ſatisfied with burning the roofs, they 

_ razed the temple. The ſtatues, af which there were at leaſſ 

edo, were thrown down: N great number of them were 

on und . 
or inſeriptions, r Wrote 

ee reer e mal 2 | 


Nb nel) Remember Diun ; Dium end youths. 


-. Doubtlefs; the horror with which the facrilegss e 
1 the Btolians at Dium inſpired Philip, and his allies on- 
ced them chat they might 1 eit by the commiſſion of 
the like erĩmes, and that making juſt repriſals. 
However, ſays Polybius, the reader will alow me conan 
he cites three 
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great muſt be their ſayprine, when, 7 cet 
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cing of the Lacedzmonians, and poſieſl dd hianſels of, Sparta, | 
ed feel the effects of 


did not even make thoſe he had 
it; on che edutrary, he reſtored to them the farm of gover 


ment which they had received from: their anceſtors, and treated _ 


them with-the higheſt teſtimonies of kindneſs and friendſhip. 


Philip, to whom the royal, family owed. all its ſplendor, and 
Who — the Athenians at Chæronea, made them ſenſible 


of his power and victory by no other marks than his benefi- 
cence; reſtoring their priſoners: without ranſom; himſelf 
taking care even of the dead, ordering Antipater to convey 
their — Athens, and giving clothes to 

ſoners as were moſt in want of them; In fine, Alexander the 


Great, in the height of his fury againſt Thebes, which he 
raꝛed to the gro 


, fo far from being forgetful of the venera- 


tion due to the 
through in to do the leaſt injury to the temples, 
and is etal pics + and @ cireumſtance ſtill more worthy 


our admiration ; in his war with the Perſians, who had plan» 


dered and burnt moſt of the temples: in Greece, Alexander 


— bee: betzeri camtinnce. Palyking, is Philips 


mindful of the examples his anceſtors ſet him, had ſtrove to 
thew himfelf their ſucceſſor more in moderation and magna- 
nimity than their empire and power. The laws of war, in- 
deed, frequently oblige à conqueror to demoliſh cities and 
citadels; to fill up har to take men and ſhips,-to carry 
off the fruits of the earth, and to act things of a like nature, 


in order to leſſen the ſtrength of the enemy and increaſe his 
oven: but to deſtroy what eithet cannot do him any prejudice, 


or will not contribute to the defeat of che eneniy; to burn 
temples, to break ſtatues and ſuch. ornaments of a city in 
pieces; certainly nothing but the wildeſt and moſt extravagant 
fury can be capable of ſuck violence. It is not merely to ruin 
and deſtroy thoſe who have done us injury, that we ought to 
declare war, in caſe we deſire to bꝭ thought juſt and equitable; 


— — 1 he true end of war is not to in- 


volye in the ſame ruin the innocent 3 hut 


40 fave both. Theſe are the ſentiments of 


heathen. ; g Ha ru £2 267 22/26 FLEE «ff © 5.2 RO Ae MOON an 
Though Philip, on this occaſion, ſhewed no great fegard 
for religion, he acted like an excellent captain. His view in 
putting to ſea Was to ge and ſurpriae the city of 8 
8 R 


of the pri- 


took care not to ſuffer his ſoldiers (even 


to acknowledge, and malle 


—— ——— — . ——— — 
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| Au ring the Bean of part of the Ætolian forces. To conceal 

| | His deſign, he took ſo large a tour, as left the enemy in doubt 

| with regard to the place be intended to attack; and which 

| _ prevented their ſeizing ſome paſſes of mountains: and defiles in 
nien he might have been ftopt ſhort. Some rivers were to 
be aſſed: it was neceſſary for them to make the utmoſt haſte, 

of i turn ſhort upon tolia by u (wift counter- march. This 

Philip does without fiſtening to the advice -_ — — 10 
lighten his army, he leaves his bag 975 1 | 

the ſtreights without meeting the 0 — enters 

| 

| 

| 


Thermæ as if he had dropt from the ſkies; ſo well he had 
<oncealed and haſtened his march, of which the mee 
not ſeem to have had the leaſt ſuſpicion. em 29%; 
His retreat was full as extraordinary.” Weder ins he had 
ſeized upon ſeveral important poſts; expecting that at his 
coming down his rear-guard particularly would be attacked. 
It was accordingly charged at two different times; however, 
the prudent uk had taken —— baied rod the 
pn owes of the enemy. {2 4. 24/60 - 
An enterprize ſo well Jad Is ſecretly — on, and 
18 — he ſo much wiſdom and diſpatch,” ſurpaſſes: the 
abilities of ſo young a prince as Philip; and ſeems: to bear 
che character of a veteran warrior, long exerciſed in all the 
arts and ſtratagems of war. We can ſcarce: doubt, (and Po- 
Iybius ſeems to inſinuate it evidently enough) but that Aratus, 
as he had been the firſt contriver of ſa noble a project, —94 
alſo the ſoul; as it were, and chief agent in it afterwards. I 
have already obſerved, that his talents lay more in daa 


* 
\ 
\ 
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a plete tec eve in forming extraor enterprizes, an 
* ſucceſs to them by his' bold counſels, than in exe. ti 
bl om i CHE em himſelf. How happy is it for a young prince to ö M 
le a general of this character; prudent, able, verſed by le 
| ong experience, and habituated to al the e of the art of a1 
war; to be able to know the merit of th e qualities; to be Ta 
perfectly ſenſible: of their high value; to be docile to his ad- fo 
| - vie, though frequentlyicontrary to his own taſte and opinion; ti 
aid to let himſelf be guided uch wiſe counſels, After the 1 
- happy ſucceſs of an Action, the perſon whoſe advice directed CC 
it vaniſhes, and all the Glos yof d t reflects upon the monarch. a1 
e) Plutarch, WhO . what I have now ſaid, thinks it . 
equally-glorious in Philip to ſuffer himſelf to be guided | 3 | H 
ſuch good counſels, and to Aratus for pag. N * 
2 em. 1 Ga 44% I * . ot "I a a 2 i 
455 nis. LESS hs fon T 81 Pam 1 When 2 
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When Philip, who had marched back the fame way he 
Tame, was arrived at Limnæa, finding himſelf in repoſe and 


ſecurity, he offered ſacrifices to the gods by way of thanke- 


giving for the ſucceſs they had given to his arms; and made 


A: folendid: uet for his officers, who were as ſtrongly af- 


fected as himſelf, with the glory he had acquired. Leontius 
and CEO were the: — perſons who heartily repined! at 
the good fortune of their ſovereign . Everyone ſoon: perceived 
8 iht chey did not ſhare with the reſt of the company in the joy 
which ſo ſucceſsful an expedition muſt naturallycreate.; Durin 
the whole entertainment, theydiſcovered theiranimoſity again 


Aratus by the moſt injurious and moſt ſhocking raillery. But 


words were not all; for, at their riſing from the banquet, heated 
with the fumes of wine and fired with anger, they threw ſtones at 


him all the way, till he was got into his tent. The re 


army was in an uproar; and the noiſe reac the king, 
cauſed an exact enquiry to be made into the affair; an 3 


ing a fine of twenty * talents on Megaleas, he afterwards threw - 


him into priſon. - Leontius, hearing of what had happened, 
ran with a crowd of ſoldiers to the king's: tent; 3 
that he would be frightened at ſeeing ſo great a hodyof men, 
and for that reaſon be prompted to change 2 — 
| Frey og me into the king's: preſence, ; Who "bas: bees 3% Bold, 
ſays 
2 J. anſwered the king, in a lofty tone. This terrified 
ontius; ſo that, after venting a deep ſigh, he left. the king's 
tent in a rage. Some days after, he was bound for. the fins 
laid on Megaleas, who was then ſet at liberty. 


During P s expedition againſt @iolia, Lycorgus, 
„ 3 in an enterprize 2 ; 


Meſſenians, but ms abortive, Dorimachus,. who had 


led a conſiderable body of che. Etolians into Theſſaly, my 


an intention to lay waſte the-country, and to oblige Phil 
raiſe the fiege of Paleis, in order to. go. and ſuccourhis alli — 
found troops there ready prepared to give him a warm recep- 
122 He di not Xenture: to amend them. . The news of Phi 


Philip — his — gms Incre ible liars 
Having left Leucadia with has fleet, and being arrived at Co: 
_ rinth, he laid up his ſhips in the harbour of 5 landed 


his troops, began his march, and paſſing through Argos ar- 


vved on the. twelfth eee which, be & fixed for 
S iD amet ie 09249 221 11220 L158 
Se , 722 Polyb. 1. E p- 36533. 
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as.to lay hands on Megaleas, and throw.bim into prion ? 


; 1 ” . . 
Ft 
r 1 —— 
- 4 . WED” Tu 
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Philip Farina ens 


as ſucceſsful: as 


thkemſelves inte 


6% THE HISTORY OF 
the rendezvous with his allies. The having heard 
from ramour what had at Thermæ, were truly alarmed 
when they ſaw that young victor in their territories, where he 
was not expected ſo ſuddenly. wc a yt 

but 1 


omit the par- 


ticulars to avoid prolizity 
= bravery: and: 222 — — — 
— — as glorious to him as that of Atolia, A 
ug waſte the whole country, and taking abundance” of 
. he returned by the way of Argos to Corinth. | op 
Here he found ambaſſadors of Rhi 


that he had always withed, and ſtill did fo, to be a2 
— the Etolians; and therefore charged them, at their 
. to diſpoſe their maſters to it. He afterwards l 
hæum, in order to go f from thence to Phocis, where he 
intended to engage in ſome more important enterprize. | 


- The faction formed by Leontius, ns aleas, and Prolemy, 
em 
ble to remove and de- 


e e ua ef N ilip's principal officers, having 
loyed all the clandeſtine methods 
ſtroy all thoſe who either oppoſed or were ſuſpected by them; 


and ſeeing with 


by employing 
off their affe ions from him, and to attach them to their 
intereſt. The g Part of their 


a favourable opportunity for ene 'They 
repreſented to light eee „and tothe — 
for the ſake of tlie welfare — expoſed — to 


the greateſt teils and dangers of war; chat nevertheleſs juſtice 
had not been done them, nor the aneient law relating to the 


digeribution of plander been obſerved with regard to them. 


Phe young pop, fred by theſe: feditious diſcourfes, divide 


tiers, 1 — as to force the 


of che kiug's Pate, 1 
vexed it. Immediately a at tumult broke out in the 30, 
of which Philip having notice, he left Lecheum in great dili- 


geneel He cken aden bles c. the 


he makes: thei: ſenfible Gf Heir fe In che trouble and 


—— which refyned . at that Ed _ declared that - 
wou 


N . " * & 
nana hrs a EIFS * 


in which 
ip diſplayed, on all occaſions, 


and Chio, who came 
to offer him their mediation, and to incline both parties to 
The king, diflembling his real intentions, told them 


grief, that tlioſe ſecret praftices had not been 

had flattered themſelves, they therefore 
reſolved to make themſelves formidable even to their fovereign, 
the authority they had over -the forces to draw 


0c} ee 
and they imagined, that the abſence pris Au gave them 
their 


— the houſes of the greateſt cour- 


mans in the theatre, 
where; in a ſpesch intermixed with: 3 and ſeverity, 


29 | 
as cha 


| 


ke ty. bn heb bt. red, Y a 


ys 
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r 


axes. Ah SES 


is certain that 


the contrary, 


© ALEXANDER's' SUCCESSORS... % 
would be neceſſary to ſeize and puniſn the promoters of this 
DQ inſurrection; and others, that it would be more prudent to 
4 om them by gentle methods, and forget all that was 
„ n r Pe antur get ies 


4 


. | PD NEO WG ene 
© The king'was-Rill young 3 ſo that his authority was not 


entirely confirmed 'in minds of the people and ſoldiery. 


 * Thoſe againſt him enjoyed the greateſt poſts in the kingdom 
had governed it during his minority; had filled all employ- 
ments with their creatares; had acquired a kind of unlimited 


wer over all orders of the ſtate; had the command of the 
orces, and during a long time had employed the moſt in- 
finuating arts to gain their affection, dividing the whole ad- 


miniſtration among themſelves. In fo delicate a conjuncture 


he did not chink it adviſeable to come to an open rupture, leſt 
he ſhould inflame the minds of the people, by employing 
chaſtiſements at an unſeaſonable time. For this reaſon he 
ſtifled his reſentments, pretending to be very well ſatisfied ; 


and having exhorted his forces to union and peace, he went 


back to Lechæum. But after” this inſurrection, it was not 
eaſy for him to execute in Phocis the ſchemes he had pro- 


jected. Leontius having now loſt all hopes, / after ſo many 
fruitleſs attempts, had "recourſe to Apelles. He ſent courier 


upon courier, to give him notice of the danger he was in, and 
to urge his preſence immediately. That miniſter; during his 
ſtay at Chalcis, diſpoſed all things in the moſt deſpotic man- 


ner, and by that means was univerſally odious. According ; 
do him, the king being fill young had no manner of power, 


but obeyed _ icitly the dictates of his (Apelles's) will. It 


affairs, as having full power to a& in 8 he ſhould 
think fit. The magiſtrates of Macedonia and Theſſaly, and 
the other officers who enjoyed any employment, had recourſe 


to him only. In all the cities of Greece,” ſcarce the leaſt 


mention was made of the king : for whether any reſolutions 
were to be taken, affairs to be regulated, judgments paſſed, 
or honours or preferments to be beſtowed, Apelles engroſſed 
aid m 

Philip had long before been apprized of this conduct of Apel- 


les, which gave him very great uneaſineſs. Aratus was fre- 
quently urgent with him to exert himſelf on this occaſion, and 


endeavoured to make him throw off his irreſolution and ſervi- 


tude: but the king concealed his thoughts, and did not diſ- 
cover his reſolutions to any body. Apelles, not knowing how 
che king was diſpoſed in regard to him, but perſuaded, on 
that the inſtant 1 appeared before his * 


e arrogated to himſelf the management of all 


1 1 | 


. [ 
g 
j 
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2 T ELSTOMY OF; 
| he would:not:fail-of- taking bis opinion in all things, few, 
| from Chalcis: to the, ſuppoxt.of:; Leoptuuss; oo oo, 
When he arrived in Corinth, Leontius, Ptolemy, and 
Megaleas, who commanded the flower of the troops, engaged 
all the young men day ee Apelles, thus re- 
ceived with pomp and ãplendor, and attended by a large body, 
of officers and Soldiers „ advances directly to the king's palace, 
which he was going to enter as. uſual. However, the officer F 
{ who attended at the gate (having been inſtructed hefore) ſtopt 
him ſhort, and told him that his majeſty, was buſy. Aſtoniſhed 
at ſo uncommon a reception, Which he no ways expected, he 
1 conſidered for: ſome time how he ought to behave, and at laſt 


nm,, 1h fe, ot hp HBP 65 26 ol | 
The king, whether he was unwilling to drive Apelles to | 
deſpair; ps fone he: did not think his power ſtrong enough to : 
exert it in an extraordinary manner ;. or from ſome; remains of f 
eſteem and % gratitude Tor, a guardian and governor; 3. All , 
allowed him the henour of hie converſation ſometimes, and «t 
leſt him ſome other, honours! of that kinds but hegeneluded ; 
him from the council, and from the number of thoſe he, uſed | 
ta invite to ſupper. with him. Going to Sicyan, the mag1- * 
ſtrates affered him a houſe; but he preferxed that, of Aratus, 2 
wham he never quitted, and ſpent whole-days.in-hiscompany. w 
As for Apelles, he. ordered him to retixe-to-Corinth. P. 
Having removed Leontius from his command of the guards, 5 
which were: ordered to march elſewhere, eee g 
Nihil rerum-mortaliumitam in- I tentizz non ſua vi, nis. Tacit, (A 
ſtabile ac fluxum eſt, quam fama po- Anal. I. xiii. c. 19. 


— 


1 


that if be refuſed them that 


trial, ' 
Apelles and his ſon were alſo put to death. «of a 

Ido not know: whether hiſtory can furniſh us with a more 
remarkable example of the aſcendant which a favourite may, 


J, 


e 
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thAr being employed upon ſome extraordinary occaſion, he 
cauſed him to be thrown into priſon ; the pretended reaſon of 


which was, to oblige him to pay. the twenty talents for which: 


le had engaged for Megaleas; but in reality to ſecure! his 
perſon, and to ſound the diſpoſition. of the troops. Leontius 
ſent, word of this to the infantry, over which he had com- 


| handed; who that moment ſent a petition to the king, im- 
porting, that if Leontius were charged with ſome” new crime” 


or Which he deſerved to be impriſoned, they infifted” that 
nothing might be decteed againſt him but in their preſenee: 
b our, cher ſhould look upon this 
refuſal as a contempt and the higheſt injury, (ſach was the 


hberty due Macedonians had the privilege of uſing with their: | 
king.) but that in caſe Leontius was imprifoned but for the 


twenty talents, they offered to pay that ſum” among them. 


This teſtimony of their affection did but inflame the king's 


* and haſten the death of Leontius. 


from Rhodes and Chio, after having prevailed” with the 


Ætolians to conſent to a thirty days. truce. Theſe aſſüred the | 
king, that the tolians were inclined to peace. Philip ac, 


cepted of the truce, and wrote to the allies, deſiring, them to" 
ſend their plenipotentiaries to Patræ, to negotiate a peace with 
the Ætolians. He himſelf ſet out immediately. from Lecheum, 
in order to aſſiſt at it, and arrived there after two days fail. 

He then received letters, directed by Megaleas, front Phocis' 
to the Etolians, in which, that traitor exhorted the ZAtolians: 
q t. to entertain the leaſt fears, but to continye-the war; that, 
"hilip was in the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of ammunition and 


proviſions ; to which he added expreſſions-highty injurious to, 
the king. Philip, upon reading theſe letters, jadging Apelles 


the chief author of. them, ſeized both him and;his ſon; -at the: 


ſame time he ſent. to Thebes, with orders for Megaleas: to be 
proceeded. again there; however, he did nat ſtay for his 


„ 8 


but laid violent hands on himſelf, A 


71 
- 


gain over the mind of a young ſovereign, in order to ſatiate 


with impunity his avaribe and ambition. Apelles had been 


Philip's guardian, and in that quality was intruſted witk the 
care of his education. He had been at the head of the re- 
ney. eſtabliſhed by the late king. This double title of guar- 
ian and governor had, on one fide, inſpired the young prince 
(as it naturally ſhould) with ſentiments of regard, eſteem, re- 


— 
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uring this interval, there arrived from Ætolia ambaſſhdory 


little after, 
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„ IRIS TOE DEF 
K and confidence for Apelles; and, on the other, had 
made Apelles aſſume an air of 1 command over 
. which he never laid aſide. Philip did not want 
wit, judgment, or penetration. When he was arrived to more 
mature years, he perceived the hands he was fallen into, but : | 
at the ſame time was blind to all his maſter's faults. - He had 
diſcovered, more than once, the mean jealouſy which Apelles 7 
entertained of conſpicuous merit of every kind; and his de- 
clared hatred of all ſuch of the king's ſubjects as were moſt | 
capable of ſerving him. Proofs of his taxations and op- 
preſſions were daily renewed, and the repeated complaints of 
them rendered the government odious and inſupportable. 
However, all this made no impreſſion, or but a very flight | 
one, on the mind of the young king, over which the prime \\ 
miniſter had gained ſuch an influence, that he even ſtood in 
fear of him: The reader has ſeen how extremely difficult it 
was for the king to break this charm. | OL, 
* (2) In the mean time, the Ztolians' wiſhed earneſtly that 
the peace might be concluded; and were quite weary of a war, 
In which all their expectations had been fruſtrated: They had 
flattered themſelves, that they had to do with a young unex- 
perienced king, and accordingly believed that they might 
amuſe him as a child; but Philip, on the contrary, had 
proved to them, that in wiſdom and reſolution he was a man; 
and 'that they had behaved like children in all their enter- 
Prizes. But Levins heard of the inſurrection of the troops, 
-and the conſpiracy of Apelles and Leontius, they poſtpaned 
the day on which they were to meet at Patrz, in hopes that 
_ ſome ſedition would break out at court, to perplex and em- 
broil the king's affairs. Philip, who wiſhed for nothing more 
ardently, than to' break off the conferences upon the peace, 
3oyfully ſeized the opportunity with which the enemies them- 
ſelves furniſhed him; and engaged the allies, who were come 
to the rendezvous, to continue the war. He afterwards ſet ſail 
bn his return to Corinth. He gave the Macedonians leave to 
go by the way of Theſſaly, in order that they might quarter, 
during the winter, in their own country: then coaſting At- 
tica along the Euripas, he went from Cenchrez to Deme- 
trias, where he found Ptolemy, the only 'confpirator that ſur- 


| vived; and cauſed ſentence of death to be paſſed upon him, 


925 in an aſſembly of Macedonians.  - 
All theſe incidents happened at the time that Hannibal 
Was encamped on the banks of the river Po in Italy; and 


11 Polyb. l. v. 5. 376, 377: 
* ap of mari beſſaly, - 


Antiochus, 


— 
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Antiochus, after having ſubdued the greateſt part of Cœloſyria. 


bad ſent his troops into winter-quarters. It was alſo then that 
Lycurgus, king of Lacedzmonia, fled from Ætolia, in order 


falſe report that this king deſigned to embroil the ſtate, had 
afſembled in the night, and inveſted his houſe, in order to 


} | ſeize his perſon. But Lycurgus, having ſome notion of this, 


fled with his whole family. However, he was recalled a little 
after, as ſoon: as it was known that the ſuſpicions raiſed againit 


to ſecure himſelf from the anger of the Ephori, who, on a 


— ä 1 eee ee e e. 
. a * , ; 
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him were all groundleſs. It being now winter,” Philip xe- 


turned to Macedonia, 


'  Eperatus was by this time univerſally deſpiſed by the 
Achzans ; no body obeyed his orders; and the country 3 1 
open and defenceleſs, dreadfu-havock was made in it. Thée 
cities abandoned, and receiving na.: ſuccours, were reduced 
to the laſt extremity, and conſequently. could ſcarce furniſh 


their quota. The auxiliary troops, the payment. of whoſe 


 - arrears was put off from day to day, ſerved as they were paid, 


and great numbers of them deſerted. All this: was owing to 
the incapacity of the 2 ; and the reader has ſeen in what 
manner he was elected. 


Happily for ths. Achzans, the time 


of his command was almoft expired. He quitted it im the 


beginning of the ſpring, and che elder Aratus. was appointed 


(2% Philip, in his journey to .Macedonia,. had taken 


0 


Bylazora, -the greateſt city in Peonia, and the moſt _adyan- . _ 
tageoully fituated for making incurſions from Dardania- into 


Macedonia; ſo that, having poſſeſſed "himſelf of it, he had 


. I 


very little to fear from the Dardanians. 


* 


Fi] After Hive that city, le again marched towards 
C it would be proper to lay ſiege to Thebes. 
of Phthiotis, from whence” the. Ætolians uſed to make con- 


Greece, He judge 
tinual inroads, .and at the ſame time commit great waſte in 
the territories of Demetrias, Pharſalia, and even Lariſſa. 


The attack was carried on with great bravery, and the defence _ 8 


was equally vigorous ; but at laſt, the beſieged, fearing they 


ſhould be taken by ſtorm, ſurrendered the city. By this con- 


queſt,-Phiilip ſecured Magnefia and Theffaly, and carried off 


r the Ftotians. 


ere ambaſſadors came again to him from Chio, Rhodes, 
0 


and Byzantium, and alſo 
_ only to enquire of the 2272 whether they alſo were in- 


of 


— 


| n, and alſo from Ptolemy,” to propoſe the con- 
cluding of a peace. Philip made the ſame anſwer as before,. 
that it was what he very, much defired ; and that they had - 
. Polyb. l. v. p. 43. [% A. M. 2787. Ant. I. C. 23. 
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peace, but he did not care to declare himfelf. © 


games at Argos. Whilſt he was viewing one of the combats, 

_ a courier athived from Macedonia, with advice that the 
Romans had loſt a great battle in Tuſcany, near the lake 
Thraſymene, and that Hannibal was maſter of the open 

_ © Country. © The king ſnewed this letter to none but Demetrius 
_. of Pharos, giving him a ſtrict charge not to fpeak of it. The 
latter took „ e to repreſent to him, that he ought 
to diſengage-himſelf.as ſoon as poſſible from the Ztolian war, 


Ile added, that Greece, already ſubjected in all reſpects, would 
voluntarily, and with the utmoſt chearfulneſs, in his cauſe: 
that the ZEtolians, quite depreſſed and diſcouraged by their ill 
ſucceſs in the prefent war, would not fail to follow their 
example: that i he was defirous of the ſovereignty of the 
world, a noble. ambition, which. ſuited no. prince better than 
himſelf, he muſt, begin by conquering 1 that after the 
defeat of the Romane, the news of Which he had then re- 
ceived, the time was come for executing ſo noble a project, 
and that he ought not to delay a moment. Such counſe 
could not. but charm a king in the flower of his youth, ſuc- 


- was ſprung from à family which had always flattered itſelf with 


"Nevertheleſs, as he was mater of his temper, and governed 


them as promoted his intereſt, 0 very rare and valuable 
| quality in ſo yeung a panes he did not expreſs too great an 
ill — Jnclination for peace, though he now. earneſtly defired it, He 
ll therefore only cauſed the allied Rates to be told to ſend their 
Plenipotentiaries to Naupactum, in order M a peace: 
And at the- earneſt inſtanees of the Atolians, Toon arrived in 
tze neighbourhood of that city, at the head of his troops. All 

| parties were ſo weary. of the war, that there was no occaſion- 
por long conferences. The firſt article e cauſed 


* 


ceonfederate powers, was, that every one ſhould continue in 
. poſſeflion of his conqueſts. The reſt of the. articles were 
1 


ſoon agreed upen; ſo that the treaty was ratified, and all re- 
Aurred to their reſpective countries. This peace concluded by 
5 np and the Achæans with the Etoliaus; the battle loft by 


4 RNA. 
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ans near. the lake Thraſymene; and. the defeat of 
. a Y N ne 


* 
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He afterwards ſet gut, with his favourites, for the Nemzan 


in order to invade Iflyria, and afterwards croſs into Italy. 


obey him no leſs afterwards: that the Achzans had joined 


ceſsful in his exploits, bold, enterprizing, and who beſides. 


his thoughts in ſuch a manner, as to diſcover only ſuch of 


to be propoſed to the Ætolians, by the ambaſſadors of che 


—ä ww 


elined do it. Philip, in reality, was not very deſtrous of 


1 
'| 
| 


\ 
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In the firſt ſe 


Naup 


ald in a maüner join 


"armies of the two powerful ſtates actually enga 


That it was evillent to every one who was ever ſo little verſed in 


maxims of policy, that the conguerors, vhether ; Carthagini 
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yelrcof the:14oth Olympiad. 32 bY eee TOs Os ; 
it ate conference held in preſencel of the king 
and the am fadors of the confederate powers, 1, 


upatum,..who was one of them, 'enforced his F opindi by 


arguments that deferve a place here, and which Polybins 
thought worthy of relating at length in his hiſtory.” He 


ſays it were to be wiſhed, that the Greeks would never make 


war upon one another; that eee, eee, from 


the gods, if, breathing ouly the fame ſentiments, they mond 
2 and unite their whole force, to 


ſecure themſelves from the inſults of -the Barbarians. But if 


this was not poſſible, that atcleaſt, in the preſent juncture, 
_ * to unite together, and conſult for the 


11 Greece, That, tobe ſenſible of the neceſſity of ſuch 
an union, they need but turn their eyes to the formidable 


1an's 


* 


or Romans, would not confine themſetves to the empire of 
Italy and Sicily; but would doubtleſs extend their projects 
much farther. Phat albthe Greeks in general, andeſpecially 


ought to cap aftrift eye on the dangers with Which 


ſs i ups ma That this prince would have nothing 
to f 1 inſtead of n g 
to. give the enemy an eaſiar opportunity of ing them, as 

be had hitherto {997 he ſhould labour as much Gn their wel- 
fare as his own, and exert himſelf as vigozouſly in the defence 
means he would 


wy Mm. That by this 
ns uire the love and affection of the Greeks, 
a : delity» to him, diſconcert all the: 
ojects which foreignera might; ſorm againſt his kingdom. 


b hat if, inſtead of bately acting defenſively, he were defirous 
of taking the ſteld, andi execu 
need but turn his arms towards the weſt, and keep an eye on 
the events of the war in Italy. That, provided be ould | 
only put himſelf into a condition for ſeizing ſucceſsfully the * | 
ortunity that ſhould preſent itſalf, all things would: + | 
had any difference with the Greeks, he ſſiuld leave the de- 
eiſton of it to another ſenſom. That he ouglit eſpecially tobe 
careful to preſerde to Himſelf che liberty of making war en 
peace with them, whenever 3 thin c proper. That, 
. „„ „„ oe£2 48 = WAY | F In 8 


ting: ſome great enterpriae; he 


ſmooth ehe way for the untverfal empire. 
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Antiochus near Raphia; CA, all theſe events happened in the 
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ervation 
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_ In caſe he ſhould ſuffer the ſtorm which was gathering in the 
weſt to burſt upon Greece, it Was very much to bY. feared, 
that it would then be no longer in their power to take up arms, 
to treat of peace, nor to determine in their affairs according 
| pre own ſenſe, or mare they might Judge: mods: _ 
. DT 37 2506: [ 
| Nothing ba mare Sidicions this this ſpeech, een „ 
- clear prediction of what was to happen afterwards to Greece, 
of which the Romans will ſoon render themſelves abſolute 
maſters. This is the firſt time that the affairs of Italy and 
| Africa influence thoſe of Greece, and direct their motions. 
After this, neither Philip, nor the other powers of Greece, 
4 regulated their conduct, when they were to make peace or | 
war, from the ſtate of their reſpective countries, but directed | | 
all their views and attention towards Italy. The Aſiaticks, 
and the inhabitants of the iſlands, did the fame ſoon after. 
All thoſe who, from that time, kad reaſon to be diſſatisfied 
with the conduct of Philip or Attalus, no long = v0 ama 
Antiockus or Ptolemy. for protection; they no longer turned 
their eyes to the ſouth or eaſt, but fixed them . — weſt. 
Sometimes ambaſſadors were ſent to the Carthaginians, and at 
other times to the Romans. Some alſo came to Philip, at 
5 different intervals, from the Romans, who, knowing the en- 
. terprizing genius of that- prince, were afraid he ſhould come 
5 f add to the confuſion and — of their affairs: 
Which is what the 1 7 mw this hi i CRE * 15 785 # | 
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5 820 7. Iy. e Sint 2 e; dads Hansa 
| The Romans gain a conſiderable victory over: him in Apollonia. 
Hie -chanpes his conduct. His breach of faith and irregularities. 

Hie cauſes Ak AT us to bt poiſoned. Jh Atolians conclude an 
alliance with the'Romans:. "ATTALVS king of Pergamas, ard 
the Tacedæmoni ans, aecede t0 ir. MAcnanupas, fp, 4 
Hrannical power at Sparta." "Various" expeditions PE 
and SviyiTLus'” the Roman” e i ae of ern 


ann reen fignalizes + himfelf. * nue 
82 115 N 
* HE war between ae Candaginizns andthe Roman 
PEE who were the two powers at that time, 
a drew the attention of all the kings and nations in the: world. 
Philip, king of Macedon, imagined that this affected him the 
| wy; as e N ene from r 9 Wee I 
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Adriatick ſea, now called. the gulph of Venice. When he —_— 
Heard, by the rumours which were ſpread, that Hannibal had © 
marched over the Alps, he was indeed very well pleaſed to ſee | 
the Romans and Carthaginiats at war; but, the ſucceſs of it 
being doubtful, he did not perceive clearly enough, which f 

"thoſe powers it would be his intereſt to join. (u But after 

Hannibal had gained three victories ſucceſſively; all his doabts 
were removed. He ſent ambaſſadors to that general, but un- 
| happily they fell into the hands of the Romans. They were 

carried to Valerius Levinus the prætor, who was then en- 

_ «camped near Luceria. The principal of the ambaſſadors, 
' Xenophanes by name, without being in the leaſt diſconcerred, 
anſwered with a reſolute: tones of voice; that he had been 
diſpatched by Philip to conelude an alliance and friendſhip 

ö with the Romans; aànd- that he had orders to execute with 

the conſuls, as welf as the ſenate N of Rome. 

Levinus overjoyed to find; in this revolt of their ancient allies, 

ſo pdwerful · a monarch deſirous of making an alliance with | 

the Romans, treated the ambaſſadors with all poſſible reſpect, 
and gave them a convoy for their ſafety. Being arrived in 

Campania; they eſcaped, and fled to Hanmbal's camp, wheres |} 
they concfuded a treaty, the purport of which was as follows : | 

That king Philip ſhould: crofs into Italy with a fleet of 
420 ſall, and lay waſte the ſea-coaſts; and ſhould aſſiſt 

the Carthaginians both by ſea and land. That the latter, . | 
at the concluſion of the war, ſhould poſſeſs all Italy and. N 

„Rome; and that Hannibal ſnould have all the fpoils. Þ| 
„That after the conqueſt of Italy, they ſhould croſs into 
Greece, and there make war againſt any power the king 

* ſhould nominate; and that both the cities of the con- 

% tinent, and the iſlands lying towards Macedonia, flioutd be | 
enjoyed by Philip, and annexed to his dominion? Han 
nibal, on the other fide, ſent ambaſſadors to Philip, for his 
ratification of it; and they ſet out with thoſe- of nia. 

I obſerved elſewhere, that in this treaty, the witole of Which 
is preſerved by (n Polybius, expreſs mention 15+ made of a 

great number of deities of the two nations, as preſent at this 
treaty, and witneſſes to the oaths with which the ceremony 
was attended. Polybius omits a great number of particulars,” 

which, according to Livy, were ſtipulated by this treaty. 5 
The ambaſſadors, who ſet out together, were | unhappily _ 
diſcovered and intercepted by the Romans. Xenophanes's 
lye would not do him the ſame ſervice as before. The Car- 

3788. Ant, J. C. 2256, (=) Peipb. l. wn. 5. 
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were barried to Rome. The condition in, which the affairs of | 
dne Romans (attacked - ſo vigorouſly by Hannibal) then were, 
aud. tlieir diſcovering a new enemy, ſo very powerful as 
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© teheginiana were known by Heir ait, their def; and fill mote 

. language. Upon them were found letters from Han- 
4 


Ito Philip, and a copy of «the treaty. The ambaſſadors: 


* 
- 


y alarm them .predigiouſly. But it is 


on ſuch occaſions that the Roman grandeur was chiefly con- 
ſpicuous. For wirhout. expreſſing the leaſt perplexity or diſ- 


ih hi 
:folmuchout-of zeal for the intereſt of that prince, as .out of 


rerover by any other means. It wWas by his ; 
Kad concluded a peace with moſt of his enemies, in order that 
he might devote his Whole care and attention to this war, the 


Brunduſium, having advice of it, ſet fail. immediately with 


| ; eouragemen ent, they took all the meaſures neceſſary for carryin 
don this neu- Fer. Philip, informed of what had befallen his 
ambaſſadors, ſent a ſecond! embaſſy to Hannibal, which was 


more ſuccefsfal than the former; and brought back the treaty. 
Bat theſe diſappointments prevented their forming any enter- 
Prixe that year, and ſtill kept matters in ſuſpenſe. 


. 7 > 
* 


Tu: eo) Philip was mow wholly employed on his great defign 


of carrying the war into Italy. Demetrius of Pharos being 


m, Was continually urging him to that enterprize ; not 
atred to the Romans, who had di ſpoſſeſſed him of his terri- 


tories, which he thought it would be . 181 5 ou j * 
is counſel that he 


thoughts of which haunted him day and night; fo that even 


In his dreams he ſpoke of nothing but of war and battles 


with the Romans; and be would ſtart from his ſleep, in the 
-higheft agitation: of mind, and covered with ſweat. This 


prince, Who was ſtill young, was naturally lively and ardent 


im all his enterprizes. The ſucceſs: of his arms, the hopes 
Demetrius gave him, and the remembrance of the great 


actions of his: predeceſſors, kindled an ardour in him, which 


Increaſed daily. 5 W | 
During the winter ſeaſon, he thought of manning a 
fleet; not with the view of venturing .a battle with the 
Romans, for this he was not in a condition to do; but to 
tranſport his forces into Italy with the greater expedition, and 
by that means ſurprize the enemies when they ſhould leaſt ex- 
pet it. [Accordingly he made the Ulyrians build 100 or 120 
veſſels for him; and after having exerciſed his Macedonians 
for ſome time in the naval diſcipline, he put to fea. He firſt 


_ ſeized upon the city of -Orieum, ſituate on the weſtern coaſt of 


Epirus. Valerius, commander of the fleet that lay before 


all 
0. Po yb. I. v. p. 439, & 444% (. Liv, l. xxiv, 2. 4% 
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all the: ſhips /in.rreadineſs/ for ſling ; ;revook; the next day, 

Oricum, in which Philip had chat a ſlender garriſon, and 

. fent-a large reinforcement tothe aid of Apollonia, to NWhUj,: 

æperteneed officer,, 


Philip had qaid fiege. Nevius, an able and e 
—— is reinforcement, having kd his: troops. 
-atithe mouth of the wirren which A — 
marched h':a hy- way; entered — — the 
night, unperceiued by — ma The NM s ima 
gining they were very ſeunre, becauſe the ſea- lay between 

them and tlie enemy, kad neglected all the. 
the rules of war qpreſcribe, andi the exa@trels of military diſ- 
eipline requires. Nevius, being info of this, marched. 
filently-out of the city: in the night, and arrived in the camp. 


where he found: all the ſoldiers aſleep. And now the eries ot 


thoſe ho were firſt attacked awaking the reſt, they all en- 
deavoured to fave themſelues ſby flight. The king himſelf, 


who was but half awake and almoſt naked, found it very. 


- difficult for himito efcape to: his ſhips. The ſoldiers crowded: 
after him, and 3000 of them were either killed or ta 


: 1 — ners. Valerius, who ſtaid at Oricum, the inſtant he: 


rd this news, had ſent his fleet towards the mouth of the 
river, to ſhut up Philip. This prince, finding it. impoſſible: 
for him to advance — pſi ſetting fire to his ſhips,, 


| returned by land: to Macedonia; carrying with him the ſor- 


rowful remains of his troops, ho ſeemed more like Priſoners 


: diſarmed and plundered, than: the body of an army. 


(4) For ſome time Philip, who till then, had been admired: | 
for many of thoſe qualities which form the great prince, had. 
begun to change his conduct and character; and this change 


was aſeribed to the evil counſels of thoſe about him, who, to- 


—_— him,.. were # > petually laviſhing their eneomiums on 
fomenting all his paſſions, and ſuggeſting to. him, that 


U grandeur of a = conſiſted in reigning with unlimited 
; ; 


ver, and in making his ſubjects pay à blind implieit. obe- 
dience to his will. Inſtead of the gentleneſs, moderation, and 


wiſdom, he till then had diſplayed, he treated cities, and. 
ſtates, not only with pride and haughtineſs, but with. cruelty: > 
and injuſtice ; and having no longer-as\formerly his glory im 


view, he abandoned himſelf entirely to riot and exceſſes of 


every kind: the too common effect of flattery, whole ſubile- 
poiſon generally corrupts the beſt princes, an- ſooner or later 


deſtroys the great hopes Which had been entertained of. them. 
One would have imagined that the defeat before A 
= —— him _ ns ogra 8 en — — 
&. 75 - 
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and ſoſtened bis temper. Zut this only ſoured it; and one 
would have concluded, that this prince was reſolved to re- 


Wenge, on his ſo | jects. and allies, the affront | he had receiv ed. 
Being arrived in Peloponneſus, a little after his defeat, he 


employed all the firatagems poſlible to over-reach and ſurprize 
the Meſſenians. But his artifices being diſcovered, he pulled 


off the maſk, and laid waſte, the whole country. Aratus, who 
Was a man of the geek honour and probity, was exceed- 
ingly ſhocked at ſo flagrant an injuſtice, and made loud com- 
plaints againſt, it. He had before begun to retire inſenſibly 
_ from court; but now he thought it high time to break en- 
tirely with a, prince, who no longer valued his people, and 
led the moſt diſſolute life: for he was not ignorant of his. 

impure commerce with his daughter - in- law (a ſabje& of the 
i 2 grief to him) anTwhich, 


not in bis. pomer to revenge itt. 
As it was impoſſible but this rupture muſt make ſome noiſe, 

Philip, whom the greateſt crimes now coſt nothing, reſolved to 
rid himſelf of a troubleſome cenſor, whoſe very: abſence re- 

proached all his irregularities. Aratus's great reputation, 


and the reſpect paid to his virtue, would not ſuffer Philip to- 


employ open force and violence; and therefore he charged. 
Taurion, one of his confidents, to diſpatch him ſecretly 
during his abſence. His horrid command was obeyed; for 
Taurion having infinuated himſelf into Aratus's familiarity 
and friendſhip, invited him ſeveral times to dinner, and at one 
of them poiſoned. him; nat with à violent and immediate 
poiſon, but with. one-of thoſe which lights up a, low- fire in 
the body, conſumes it bx inſenſible degrees, and is the more: 
dangerous, as it gives leſs notice. 147 


Aratus knew very well the cauſe of his illneſs - but As com- 


without once murmuring, as a common and natural diſeaſe. 


One day only, happening to {pit blood before à friend who was 
in the room with him, and ſeeing that his friend was furprized, 
he ſaid, Behold: my dear Cephalan, the fruits of royal: friendſhip .. 
Fe died this manner at Ægium, being then captain-general. 
f for the ſeventeenth time. h Pd or 14 rb 4s | pag Erna 

The Achæans would have him buried in the place where he 


— 


died, and were preparing ſuch a magnificent mauſolæum to 
his memory ag. might be worthy his great ſervices. But the 
- Ficyonians obtained that haneur for their city, where Aratus 

CCG e was. 


4 þ 
— 


| ich, however, he had not once 
hinted to his ſon; from the conſideration, that it would not 
be of ſervice to him to inform him of his ignominy, as it was 


- . — —_ — 
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of his time, and may be conſidered, in ſome m 
of the founders of the commonwealth of Achaia: it was he at 
ä 27 ns ught it to the form and. ſplendor it preſerved ſo 
long , and. by which. it became one of the moſt 


2 dition againſt the Hyrians,.. He l 
| himſelf of Liſſus; but believed it would be i moo for 
him ever to take the caſtle, which was ſo happily ituated and | 


— 
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. and changing their mourning to feſtivity, crowned 


; weith <haplets of flowers, and cloathed in white robes, they 
went 


fetched the corpſe from Agium, and carried 5 it in 
pomp to Sicyon, dancing before it, and. ſinging. hymns and 


codes in honour. of the deceaſed-. They made choice of the 


— the city, where hap buried him as the founder {| 
preſerver of it, which. * was afterwards called 
3 In- Plutarch's time, is, about 300 years afterz 
two ſolemn ſacrifices were offered him — 6 the firſt, on 
the day that he freed, the city from the yoke of tyranny, which 
ſacriſice was called Soteria; and the other on his. birth-day. 


During the facrifice,. choirs of muſick ſang odes to the aig 
and the chief choriſter,, at the head of the yo men and: 
children, walked in proceſſion. round the altar. 2. — 
crowned with chaplets of flowers, * n part of the in- 
habitants, followed: this proceſſion. - 


ſenate, ; 


It muſt be owned that. Aratus was. one of. che greateſt Nen | 1 
ure, 


as One 


— ſtates of Greece. However,, he. committed a con- 
erable ener- in calling in to the aſſiſtance of that common - 


| wealth.the ki of Macedonia; who made themſelves maſters 
and 8 5, and * as we have e was 
Sparta. 


| ng hp fully puniſhed foe bs, « 3 1 


Philip treated him. Aratus his ſon met with a ſtill more de- 


ble fate: for that prince being become my 


wicked, ſays Plutarch, who affected to add : 
eruelty, got rid of him, not by mortal poiſons, but by Hoſe 5 
which deſtroy reaſon, and craze the brain.; and. by that 
means made him commit ſueh abominable actions, as would 
have reflected eternal infamy on him, had they been done 

1 * and when he was in his ſenſes ;. inſomuch that, 
though he was at that time very young. and in the bloom of 
life, his death was conſidered, not as a misfortune with re- 
| gard to himſelf, but as the remedy and period of his males. 


i About this time Philip n in ** FNR exp A 
red to poſſeſs. 


ſo "Ag" fortified,” that it was thought. e Elin 
160 inding 
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ſtratagem. The city was ſeparated from the eaſtle hy a tlittte 


valley; in that he &bſerved à ſpot covered with trees; amd 


very fit to conteal an ambuſeade. Here he poſted the flower 
of his troops. The next day he aſſaulted another part of the 


eity. The inhabitants, who were very numerous defended 


dbemſelves with great bravery ; and, for ſome time, :thoifue- 
«ceſs was equal on both ſides. At laſt they made a furious 


ſally, and chatged the beſiegers with great vigour. The gar- 


riſon of the eaſtle, 2 : hilip retire Fu. nh. | imagined 
'they ſhould infallibly defeat him; and being defirous of 
[ſharing 'in the plunder, moſt of them came out, and joined 


ttzhe inhabitants. In the mean time, the ſoldiers who lay in 


ambüſeade attacked the caſtle; and eatried it Without great 


reſiſtante. And now, the fignal agreed upon being made, 
the fugitives faced about, and purſued" the inhabitants as far 
as the city, Which ſurrendered à few days after. 


(5) M. Valerius Levinus, as prætor, had been allotted. 
Greece and Macedonia for his province. He was very ſenſible 
that, in order to leſſen the forces of Philip, it Would be ab- 


ſolutely nereffaty to bring over ſome of Ris allies (of whom 
the Etolians were the moſt powerful) from his intereſt. He 


therefore began by founding, in private conferences; the di- 
Poſttion uf che- Chiefs of the latter people; and, after having 
*aflured himfelf of them, ke went to the general aſſembly. 
There, after expatiating on the flouriſhing Rate ef the 
Romans, and proved it by their taking of Syracuſe in Sicily, 
and Capua in Italy, he extelled the great generofity with 
Which the Romans behaved towards thefr-allies, and their 
(conftant fidelity. He added, that the Ætolians might expect 


to meet with ſo much the better treatment from the Romans, as 


they would be the firſt people in that part of the world who 
mould have concluded an alliance with them. That Philip 
and the Mäcedonfans were dangerous neighbours, wheſe 
power would, in all probability, be of the moſt fatal eonſe- 
uence to them. That the Romans had already humbled 
their. er eee to give up ſuch 
fortteſſes as they Had taken from the Etolians, but even give 
them cauſe to feay for theirown countries. That With regard 
"to the Acarnaniaus, Who had broke with the Etolians, the 
Romans would force them to return to their aflinnee, on the 
'fame conditions Which had been preſcribed to them when they 
were admitted into it; or, in cafe of their efuſal, would make 
them ſubmit to the FieoHitas by farce of 't. 
. . 3 LSE, © 43 00G, 
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Seopas, who was at that time chief magiſtrate of the to- 
Van ſtate; and Dorimachus, who of all the (citizens, bad: 
che greateſt credit and authority, ſtrongly enforced the argu- 


vantageous things of the grandeur and power ef the Roman. 
becauſe they were not obliged to ſpeak as niodeftly"vn thoſe 


topicks as Valerius Leyinus; and the people would be more 


Inclined to believe chem than a foreigner, who ſpoke for the 
Intereſts of his country. The cireumſtance which affected 
them moſt was the hopes of their poſſeſſing themſelves of Acar- 
"nania. Accordingly the treaty was concluded between the 


Romans and the Etolians. Theipeople of Elis, of Lacedæ- 


monia, Attalus king of Pergamus, Pleuratus king of Thrace, 


and Scerdiledes of Illyria, were left at liberty to accede to 


this treaty, on the ſame conditions, if they thought proper. 
The conditions were, That the Ztolians ſhould declare 
war as ſoon as poſſible againſt Philip: that the Romans 


e ſhould furniſh them, at leaſt, twenty-five pallies, quingue- 


e ees, or of five benches of oars: that ſuch cities as ſhould 
be taken from Achaia, as far as the iſland” of Cor- 

« cyra, ſhould be poſſeſſed by the Etolians, and all the ſpoils 
«© and captives by the Romans; that the Romans ſhould aid 
the Etolians in making themſelves maſters of Acarnania : 
| 15 not be allowed to conelude a peace 

„with Philip, but upon condition that he ſhould be obliged 
*« to withdraw his troops out of the territories of the Romans 
and thoſe of their allies; nor the Romans with Philip, but 


Don the ſame terms.” -Immediately hoſtilities commenced. 


f Phili p was diſpoſſeſſed of fome cities, after which Levinus re- 
tired to Corcyra; fully perſuaded that the king had Yo much 


buſineſs, and ſo many enemies, upon his Hands, that he would 
Rave no time to think of Italy or Hannibal © © 


Philip was now in winter-quarters at Pella, when advice 


was brought him of the new treaty of the Ztolians. To be 


» 


ehe ſooner able to march out againſt them, he endeavoured to 


ſettle the affairs of Macedonia, and to ſecure it from any in- 
vaſions of its neighbours. Scopas, on the other fide, makes 


FFF yn the war agua 208 ACA» 
8, dongh The) Taw fe would be abſolutely e pr | 
them to oppoſe, at one and the ſame time, two ſuch-powerful *' 


"fates as the Etolians and Romans, yet they took up arms opt 

of deſpair, rather than from prudential motives, and reſolved - 

to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. Accordingly, having 

ſent into Epirus, which lay very near them, their wives, chil- 

dren, and the old men who were upwards of ſixty, all m_ 
' n F N WW 


2c. : 


# 
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. who remained, from the age of fifteen to threeſcore, engaged 
themſelves by oath never to return except victorious; uttered 

the moſt dreadful imprecations nigh ſuch among them -25'- 


%. 


in the ſame grave all who ſhould fall in the battle, with the 
5 ription over them: Herz LIE The ACAARXA- 
.NIANS, WHO DIED. FIGHTING FOR, THEIR >COUNTRY, 
AGAINST THE. VIOLENCE AND INJUSTICE OF THE /ET0- 
. . LIANS., Full of courage they ſet out directly, and advanced 
to meet the enemy to the very frontiers of their country. Their 
great reſolution and bravery terrified the Ztolians, who alſo 
received advice that Philip was already upon his march, to 
the aid of his allies, - Upon this, they returned home, and 
bo T3 ON OLE AT a I 
In the very beginning of the ſpring Levinus beſieged Anti- 
7 which ſurrendered a little after. He gave 2 city to 
_ the Ztolians, keeping only the plunder for himſelf. Here 
news was brought him, that he had been nominated conſul 
in his abſence, and that P. Sulpitius was coming to ſucceed' 
EEC T... 
(2) In the treaty concluded between the Romans and Æto- 
Hans, ſeveral other powers had been invited to accede to it; 
and we find that Attalus, Pleuratus, and Scerdiledes, accepted 
of the invitation. The Ætolians exhorted the Spartans to imi- 
_ tate thoſe princes. Chleneas, their repreſentative or deputy, . 
at the Lacedzmonians in mind of all the evils- which the 
Macedonians had brought vpon. them; the deſign they had 
always harboured, and ſtill entertained, of enſlaving all: 
Greece; particularly the ſacrilegious impiety of Philip,. an 
plundering a temple in the city of Thermæ, and His horrid 
| treachery and cruelty to the Meſſenians. He added, that 
they bad no reaſon to be under any apprekhenſſons from the 
Achæans, who, after all the loſſes they had fuſtained in the 
_ laſt campaign, would think it a great happineſs to be able to 
defend Geir own country; that with reſpect to Philip, when. 
he ſhould find the Ætolians invade him. by land and the Ro- 
mans and Attalus by fea, he would not think of carrying his 
arms into Greece. He coneladed, with defiring the {code 
wonians to perſiſt in their alliance with Ztolia,. or at leaſt to 
JJ 8 . 
Lxeiſcus, the repreſentative of the Acarnanians, ſpoke next, 
and declared immediately in favour of the Macedonians. . He 
expatiated on the ſervices which Philip, and” afterwards 10 
- | 81 1 REST TIF) TE! er 


> 


— 


„ (t) Polyb, 1. ix. p. 361871. N 
Ad of Ahbaia in Phijin © 


_ ould break their oaths ; and only defired the Epirots to bury 


** 
gf 
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ander the Great, had done Greece, by n ruin 

the Perſians, its moſt ancient and: moſt.cruel enemies. MW 

put the 1 cedzmonians.. in mind of the gentleneſs and cle- 

mency with which Antigonus had treated them, when he took 

Sparta. He inſiſted, that it would be i nominious, as well as 

| dangerous, to 3 Barbarians, for ſo he called the 1 
N to enter Greece. E that it was worthy of the 8 

iſdom, to foreſee fro the ſtorm already 7 gathering in hs 

Veſt ; and which would, certainly break, fl Macedo- 

nia, and afterwards all Greece, whom it would involve in 

ruin. From eee did your anceſtors, continued 

he, throw i into a well the man who: came, in Xerxes's name, 

4 60 invite them to ſubmit 1 ls prog to, and j join with that 

„ monarch? Wherefore did Leonidas your king, with his 

300 Spartans, brave and defy death? Was it not merely 


80 to defend the common Überties of Greece? And now.you f 
are adviſed to give them up to other Barbarians, who, the 
. more moderate they appear, are ſo much the more dan- 


Fi 1 9 As tothe toli⸗ ans,” ſays he, .“ (if it be:poflible 
% for them to ſtoop. ſo low) they ma dimonour themſelves 
. by ſo ſhameful a. prevarication: e indeed, would be 


i natural for them to do, as they are utter ſtrangers to glory... | 


and affected with nothing but ſordid views of intereſt. But 
4 11 as to you, O Spartans, Who are born defenders of- the li 


* berty and honour of Greece, von will in ay glorious | 


w "vale to. the end.” 21991 


Ihe fragment of Polphigs, er two. "foceches. are 
= 3 no farther; and does not inform . was 


the reſult of them. However the ſequel of the hiſtory ſhews,. 


. that Sparta joined, with. the. Kei and entered into the 


: neral treaty. , It was at that time divided intg two 3 
N Ade e * een N garried to the utmeſt 
height, occaſioned, bances in the eit One fac- 
tion was agar rack thp,,, ae he other. declared, openly 
againſt him, .which tter pre) We find it was he 
_ by Machanidas, 1 2 advantage of the feuds 6s £50 
infeſted the commonwealth, ſeized upon. the gorernment, and. 
made himſelf tyrant of chis country. 
. FP. Sulpitius and king Attalus being arrived with their 
fleet to ſuccour the Ætolians, the latter were fluſhed with, the 
moſt ſanguine hopes, and the oppoſite e with terror; 
eſpecially as Machanidas the tyrant of ta, Was . — 
- -Inyadin; 8 che terriĩterſes of 


rhe Agharang,, PAIN neigh ..., . 
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Ae wWus. „genes the latter 
dueputation to king Philip, and ſo 
Greere to defend and ſupport them. Philip loſt no time. 
The tolizus, under Pyrrhias, he that year had been 


pointed their general in conjunction with Attalus, ad- 5 


vanced to meet him as far as Damia. Pyr: ias had been 
joined by the troops which Attalus and Snlpitius had ſent 
him. Philip defeated him twice; and the Ztolmns wete 
foreed to ſhũt themſelves up in Lamia. As to Philip, he re- 
* . to. 1 Phalara with his amy. 


we bis ſtay there, es eme from Ptolet y | 
gypt, 


jr hr the Rhodians, che Athenians,” and t 


indian 2 of Chio; all wich inſtructions to ufe their iimoſt 5 


-endeavouts for receſtabliſhing à laſtin uy peace between Philip 
and the Ztohans. It was not ſo mu 

the laxter, as from the uneaſtneſs they were hal in feeing. 
Thilip enga ngage fo renueuſty 3 in the Affairs of Greece, Which 
A render him more powerful than ſuited their intereſts. 


er His cbngdbeſts over the Etoſfians and their coufederates 


ved che Wa or his ſubjecting all Greece, * to which His re- 
edffors had da. 80 90 and even gave him ace. 8 to 


_  thoſe'cities ot of Ptotemy.poſſeſfet!. *Philip, 
owe ver, ſuſpended 55 ebares on the peace, till ae n 


TS! 
S 


fem | 
f — 1 Being come into the aſſem- 
bly, the /Etolians ch very — — rapoſits, as: 

wok 3 — an Accontmodarion. 2 offended 
aten, lays 


be exhibired, ſple dor of prop he Was Arfions of 25 
t by reſer 
8 he was buſied i in Wietanizin, theſe 4 Fumtes, Sul! itius 


end; ſet out from Naupactum, and landed en, cyon 


| orinth, lard” waſte all the open country 5 upon 
9 ah "news left the Fames, e oh with 19 ed A 

* and meeting with them laden with pee put them 
+6 bing 2/0 Anti purſued them to their mips. Being returned 


to che e, he was received with univerſal applauſe ; and 


99 ; v3 q ; particularly, 
4 city if mah 3 in Phubiti + dy: of Wh. 


ople and their-allies'ferit'a a 
; bim to come into a 


ut of good-will or 


e Kchæans; ant in tie mean time granted the 


ſt the 


«a a as 


. 8 r 2 © 24a a —— 1 0 
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a rly, becauſe he had laid down his diadem and cobes 
57 | fiate, and mixed indiſeriminately with the reſt of the ſpee· 
tators; a. very pleaſing as well as ſoothing ſight to the inhabi- 
tants of free cities, But as his unaffected and popular be- 
haviour had gained lin. the love of all, ſo his enormous ex 
2 ſoon made him odious. It was now) his cuſtom to go t 

ight into people's houſes in a plebeian dreſs, and there prac- 

e every kind of licentiouſneſs. It as not ſafe for fathers 
>= huſbands to os dra: theſe- anden ber ear of 
being murdered. 

Some days after the ſolemnization of the games, Philip, 
with the Achæans, whoſe captain-general Was .Cycliadus, | 
having croſſed the river of Lariſſa, advances as far as the city 
of Elis, Which had received _ Fieolian garriſon. The firſt 


day he laid aſte the EIS ing/lands ; -afterwards he drew ? 
ttle 


near the city in ba y. — 1 horſe 
to advance to the gates, t0 force the Ætahans to make u 
ſally. Aecordingly they came out; but Philip” _ . 4 
ſurprrzed to find ſome Roman ſoldiers among 
Pitius having leſt Naupactum with Sſtven:pallies, — 
4 men, had entered che vity of Elis ia the night. D 
ht was very bloody. Demophuntes; general of the 
of Elis, geg Philopmen, who tcemmanded that of he 
5 — advanced out ef the raus, and ſpurred towards 
him with great impetacſity. The latter wafted - for Rim with: 
the utmoſt reſolution; and, preventing his -blow, laid mn 
dead, with a thruſt of his pike, at his therſe's feet. Demo- 
tes being thus fallen, his cavalry fled.” -F mentienefl 
pemen before, and ſhall have \oceafiow to ſpeak more 
Particularly of him Hereaſter. On the other fide, — 
try of Elis had fought 1 And 7 — _— 
receiving chat his troops began to R ways. ſp 
horſe into the midſt of 822 — 


wounded with a javelin, throw him. It was Hit hore bing 
2 TE furious, both ſides making extraordinary efforts; tlie 


omans to tale Philip priſoner, and the Maeedonians to ſave 
him. The king ſignakzed his courage on this occaſion, 


| Having been obliged co e Toh 2 long time on 7 in the midſt 


of cavalry, and à grea ter was made in this engage- 
ment. At laſt, being 2 off by his ſoldiets, Ane re 
mounted on another horfe, he retired. The king ped 
about ſive miles from-that place; and the next day, e 
attacked a caſtle, in which a great number of peaſants, 
* their flocks, were retired, he took. 4000 Priſoners,” and 
bs ea 5 Rea TIE 
| 14a) Hicks in Philo b. LON | 
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aac ent accte of all ſorts: an advantage e which. might 
| conſole him for-the affront he had lately —_— at Elis. 
That inſtant, advice was brought him that the Barbarians 
Had made an incurſion into Macedonia ; ; üpon which. he im- 
mediately ſet out to defend his country, having left with the 
_ allies a detachment from his army 23500 men. Sulpitius 
7 2 with his fleet to gina, where he joined king Attalus, 
| _ aſſed the winter. Some time after the Achzans gave 
+I tolians and the people of Blig.harge Mean amen 5 
f which 51 had the eder 8 


TS 


 8xer, v.  Bducation and great qualities f ParcorornENs 


| is 60 HILOP@MEN,. of whom. large mention. will be 
=. made hereaften, was of Megalopolis, a city of Arca- 
7 — Peloponneſus... He was nobly educated by  Caflander - 
of Mantinea, whos. after his father's death, out of gratitude 
for the important ſervices he had received from him, under- 
Ton to be guardian and; governor to his ſon Philopœmen. 
. _ come to years of; diſeretion, he was put. under the 
| care of Ecdemus and Demephanes, citizens of, Megald- 
| mo who had been, ſcholars to Arceſilaus, founder of 3 


the new academy. The ſcope. of philoſophy in thoſe da 
Was, to prompt: mankind to ſerye their» country ;. and, b 
its prec a to enable: them to. govern..republicks, and 
8 2ateſt W ſtate: nh Was the i 
| an ; two philoſophers-in- queſtion procured Philc- 
3 Bae rendered him the common ble lefag of Greece. 
And, indeed, as it is ſaid. that mothers. love thoſe children 
beſt which they bring. forth when. advanced i in years, Greece, 
as having given birth to Philopœmen in old age, and after 
2 many illuſtrious perſonages, had a ſingular affection for, 
and took a. pleaſure an. enlargin ns his power, in proportion AS - 
k fame increaſed;- He was called the laft.:of the, Greeks,. as 
; —.— was aſterwards called the laſt of. the Raman, un- 
doubtedly to imply, that Greece, after — had 
produced no great man worthy of her ancient glory. | 
Havin formed himſelf upon the model of Epaminondas, 
he.co admirably. his prudence. in debating and reſolving 
upon affairs; his activity and boldneſs, in enemies; and his 
5 Perfect difintereſtedneſs,; but as; tos his gentleneſs; patience, 
and, moderation, wittt regard to, the feuds and divihons which 
'uſyally break 25 in a ſtate, theſe he could never imitate. A 


e of contention, which reſulted __ from his 
| ea Wrong 
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herdſtrong and fiery temper, had qualified him better for the 
military than political virtue. 
And, indeed, from his infancy, the only claſs of ple le 


[8 loved was ſoldiers ; and he took a — only in ſuch exer- 
eiſes as were neceſſary to qualify him for the profeſſion of arms; 


ſuch as fighting in armour, riding, and chfowing the javelin. 
And as be ſeemed, by his muſcles and ſtature, to be very well 
made for wreſtling, and ſome particular friends adviſing him 


to apply himſelf to it, he aſked them, whether this exerciſe of 
the athle 

dier? His friends could not help anſwering, that the life of 
the athletæ, who were obliged to obſerve a fixed and regular 


tz contributed to the making a man the better ſol- 


regimen; to eat a certain food, and that always at ſtated 


hours; and to devote a certain number of hours to fleep, in 
order to preſerve their robuſtneſs, in which the greateſt part 
of their merit conſiſted ; that this way of life, I fay, differed 


entirely from that of ſoldiers, who fre equently are obliged to 
ſubmit to hunger and chirſt, cold and heat; and have not 
always fixed hours either for eating or ſleeping. From thence- 
forth he conceived the higheſt contempt for the athletie exer- 
ciſes; looking upon them as of no — ge to the public, and 


conſidering them, from that inſtant, as unworthy a man of 
any elevation of ſoul, N of talents, or love for _ 5 


cou 
ee he quitted his ernors and maſles; he en- 
tered among the troo which e city of Megalopolis ſent to 
make i r A into ia, in order to plunder and bring 
off from thence cattle add ſlaves. And in all theſe inroals, 
he was ever the firſt that marched out, and laſt who came 
in. 

During the route l in which there were no troops in the 


field, he uſed to employ his leiſure in hunting, to make im- 


ſelf robuſt and nim le; or elſe uſed to ſpend his hours in 
throwing up and cultivating the ground, having a fine eſtate 
three miles from the _ — he uſed to retire very fre- 
quently after dinner or „Re At night he would throw 
himſelf on à bed of raw, 


with his vine-dreſſers, and vineyard, or follow 


the plough with his peaſants. - After this, it was his cuſtom 

td return to the city, and employ. himſelf 1 in public affairs : 

with his friends and the magiſtrates. 

Whatever he got in wars he expended either horſes Ray) 

arms, or employed 1 it in ranſoming the citizens who had been 
n „ He endeavoured to increaſe his eſtate by 


* 


won his ſlaves, and ſleep ſo | 
till next day. The next — # a day-break; he uſed to 
| in — 


- 
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ing his lands, which of all, profits . 
ke was not ſatisſied with barely viſiting it now and then, 


itz. perſuaded that nothing is more worthy of a man of pro- 


bity and honour than to improye his own fortune, Dori, | 


| Ho does not-injure-that; of his neighbour. 


I muſt intreat my readers, in — for them to. form aright g 


judgment of Phalopeemen, to convey themſelves in imagina- 


tion back to the ages.I am ſpeaking-of, and to call to mind; 


with what a all well-governed | nations, as Hebrews, 
Perſians, Greeks and Romans, applied themſelves to the tilling 
of land and manual labour; and the high eſteem in which 


ſuch exerciſes were had in thoſe ages. It is univerſally known 


that the Romans, after having gained banal victories; - and 
alighted from the trĩumphal carcrowned wit laurels and glory, 
returned immediately to their farms, whence they had been. 
elected to command. armies; and Went to. guide the plough 
and oxen, with the ſame hands whieh had: juſt before van- 


quiſhed and defeated their enemies. According to our cuſ- 


toms and way of thinking, the enerciſes above - mentioned are 
very lowand contemptible; hutit is an unhappineſs they ſhould 
de thought ſo. Luxury, by corrupting our manners, has 
vitiated our judgments. It makes us conſider as great and 
valuable what really in itſelf deſerves nothing but contempt-z, 
and it affixes, on the contrary, an idearof-contempt-and | nran- 
neſs to things of ſolid beauty and real greatneſs. 

- Philopemen: was very fond of — commerce of philaſo-- 

rs, and read their works with the greateſt, ſatisfaQion 3. 

wever, he did not read them all wit out diſtinction, but 
ſuch only as could contribute to his improvement in virtue. 
Of all the great ideas in Homer, he — and retained. ſach 
only as exalt the courage, and exeite to eat exploits; and 
that poet abounds with ideas of this no writer having 
ever painted valour in ſuch Am lively: colours. But 
the other works" in which; Nhilopœmen delighted moſt were 
thoſe of Evangelns;; called h Tacrieti, that is, the · art of 
drawing up troops“ in battle array; and the biſtories of 
Alexander the Great: for . that words 
ſhould always be made relative to actions, and theory to 
practice; having very little regard for thoſe boolcs that are 
written merely to ſatisfy: a van curioſity, or furniſh. a-rapid 
and tranſient amuſement. 

After he hach read tlie precepts and males of; the TaRicks, 
he did not value the ſe ca demonſtrations of them in plans 


E bautcuſed ta make the application * the 
ſpot, 


for diverſion · ſake, but devoted his whole care to 


5 
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of the hills as:well as. — * | 
tn grow ound; the ſeveral different 
L are obliged to 7 — 


E 5 fo 
them to claſe or . nch 2 | 
, ſeriouſly on theſe paxticulars,,. would diſcourie. on them: 

with thoſe, in his, company. « oy FT 2 I. 
| Nec 524 e chirtieth, year when, Clepmenes, Ling: of. 1 


and g neſs. of ſouf he diſplayed on t agcaſion, - He 
nalized himſelf no leſs, eee in the battle of, 
Sel = where e 2 a famous Eg 
ſame Cleomenes. oß Macedon, charmed with ſuc 
cxalted mexit, to, 2 85 ich de ang had been witneſs, made 
him very adyantageons offers, to attach him to his, ſervice. 
However, ſo great. was.; his love far. his. country, that. he re- 
- fuſed them; not to mention that he. had, naturally an averſion. 
| to a court-life, which not only, requizes' great ſuhjection in 
the: man who, — 5, to it, put deprives him off his, 
liberty. However, as. it was, impaſſible for him to paſs his- 
lite in indalence and. inaction, e. went into. Crete, Which 
Was engaged in war, to improve himſelf in the art of: war. 
* — bu, as N ſchool z 0 that he made a. 
reat pr 2 acquired a perfect kn in 
cience. there. found man of a, very warlike di poſition, 
expert in Comms many every kind, extremely temperate, and 
inured to a. moſt levers diſcipline. 
After having ſerved, for ſome time, fn. the turn of * 2 
iſtand, he returned among the Achæans, who had heard ſuch: 
| | great things of him, that immediately upon his arrival he was 
8 appointed general of the horſe. The firſt thing he did was to 
: enquirę into the, ſtate of his forces, among whom he, did not 
fl the--leaſt, order ar. diſciplir e. But he could neither diſ- 
x emble, or, ſuffer. ſuch. a. degenergey- He himſelf therefore, 
1 went from city to city, exhortipg: particularly all. che young: 
1 men, eee with ſentiments of honour, animating, 
© Ko them m. with promiſes of reward, and ſometimes employing ſe. 
4 
2 
L 


verity and, puniſhnment when he found :themy rebellious and 
ungovernable. He. exexci ahd. reviewed. them, oſten; or 
made them engage in tournaments, on ſuch. ſpots as. would. 
admit of the greateſt number. of, ſpectators. By this p 

; he. ſaon. made all his, ſoldiers 105 robuſt, expert, 

A geous, and at the ſame time ſo ready and 3 {i by the. 

* en, and motions, ta the right, to. che telly. or 
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: 2 8 ſingly, was performed Sis ſo much 
ill and eaſe, = a tor would almoſt have concluded, 
chat this cavalry, mal on one individuat body, moved irelf 
ſpontaneouſly, at the impreſſion of one and e fame will. 

In the battle fought near the city of Elis, the laſt we men- 
tioned, and in which he commanded the horſe, he 5 
reat honour ; and it was faid univerſally, that he was not 
inferior to any of the private ſoldiers, with regard to the 
1 +. h and ardour of Fe attacks; nor ſhewed leſs wiſdom 
end pro rudence chan the oldeſt and moſt experienced generals; 

at therefore-he was equally capable either of fighting or 
* * 

Aratus, indeed, was the a ebe db Aches league P 
to the exalted pitch of glory and power it attained. Till he 


voſe, they were weak and greatly deſpiſed, becauſe divided, 
and every city amon them was ſtudious of nothing but his 


private intereſt. | But Aratus made them formidable, by 
uniting and allying them 3 z and his deſign was to form 


one body and one power 
union, would have eee, ble. The ſucceſs of his 
enterprizes was not owing fo much to to his courage and in- 
tre 5 as to his prudence, addreſs, affability, benevolence ; 

which was a conſiderable deſect in his politieks, to the friend - 
ſhip he contracted with foreign n princes, and which indeed ſub- 
je&ed his ſtate to them. ButtheznftantPhilopemen aſſumed the 


reins of government, as he was a great captain, and had 


come off victorious in all his former battles, he rouzed the 
. courage of the Achzans : and finding they were able to make 
head alone 1 their enemies, he obliged them to ſhake off 


the oke of 
e made a 2 8 of i improvements in the diſcipline 


5 of the Achzan troops, and changed the manner of their exer- 


ciſe and their arms; which had s great many defects. He 

— obliged them to uſe large and 3 ſhields; gave them 

ſtrong lances, helmets, — * for the breaſt and thigh ; 

and thereby accuſtomed them to fight vigorouſly and gain 

bom inſtead of hoverin — flying about like Hght-armed 
s, who rather ſkirmiſh than hot in hne of battle. 


e afterwards endeavoured at another improvement, which 


was much more difficult as well as more important in one 


| ſenſe, and this was to curb and-reftrain their laxury, and ex- 


ceſſive profuſion and ice. I ſay to reſtrain; imagining | 
that it would not be poſſible for him to eradicate their violent 


fondneſs for dreſs. and outward ornaments. He began by 
| l — 


loponneſus, Shieh, by this 
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-fubſtituting a different object in their place, by inſpiring them 
with a love for another kind of magnificence, vi. to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by their horſes, their arms, and other things 
relating to war. This ardour had an effect even on their 


women, who now ſpent their whole time in working for their 


huſbands or children. The only things now ſeen in their 
hands were helmets, which they adorned with ene of 
feathers tinged with the brighteſt dyes; coats of mail for 
horſemen, and cloaks for the ſoldiers ; all which they em- 
broidered. The bare ſight of theſe habits inflamed their cqu- 
rage, breathed in them a ſtrong deſire to defy the greateſt 
dangers, and a kind of impatience to 7 queſt of. glory. 
Pomp in all other things, which attract the eye; (ſays Plu- 
tarch) infallibly induces luxury; and inſpires all thoſe who 
take a pleaſure in gazing upon it with a ſecret effeminacy and 
indolence : the ſenſes, inchanted and dazzled by theſe deceit- 
ful charms, conſpiring to ſeduce the mind itfelf, and to ener- 


vate it by their ſoft inſinuations. But, on the contrary, that 


magnificence whoſe object is arms, animates and exalts cou- 

1 is not the only great man who had this way of 
thinking. (Cx) Plutarch obſerves, that Brutus, who”had ac- 
cuſtomed his officers not to be ne on any other occaſion, 
was perſuaded that the richneſs and ſplendor of the armour 
and weapons which ſoldiers have always in their hands, or on 
their bodkes, exalt the.courage of men who are naturally brave 


and ambitious; and engages ſuch as are of a covetous temper 


to exert themſelves the more in fight, in order to defend their 
arms, which they look upon as a precious and honourable | 
profeſſion. The author in queſtion tells us, that the circum+ 
ſtance which gained Sertorius the affection of the Spaniards 
was, his beſtowing on them, with a very liberal hand, gold 
and filver to adorn their helmets, and enrich their ſhields, 
This was alſo the opinion of Cæſar, who always gave his 
ſoldiers arms that eee with gold and ſilver; and this he 
did not only for pomp N but that they might · act 
with greater courage in battle, for the defence of arms of ſo 
However, I muſt not omit obſerving, that generals, no leſs 
renowned than thoſe we have mentioned, differed in opinion 
"Yor VE, M | > e eee 


= Plut. in Brut. p. 1001. 


argento & auro politis armis ornaret, 


“ Habebat tam cultos milites, A eorum in prælio eſſent metu damni, ' 


Sueton. in Jul. Ceſar, c. 67, 


— 
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ones; and began to confi 
queror, and not the ſtrength of thoſe: who wore them. Pa- 


gold and ſilver are ther ſpoils than arms. 
Asie the eye before the b 
appearance in the midſt of blood and ſlaughter. The ſoldier's 


judgment of Philopœmen, who, ſeeing luxm 
: *ftabliſhed in his country, did not think it 2dviſeble to baniſh 


non cœlatum zuro argen 


ſie qui: & ditem hoſtem quamvis pau- | — 


—— — 
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4s. Terr wr roey or _- 
from them. a.) Mithridates, taught by his misfortunes of 


the little advantage which ſplendor Is to an army, would not 
allow ſuch arms as were 2 2 and enriched with precious 
er them as the riches of the con- 


Pirius, the famous dictator, Who, by defeating the Samnites, 
aid the affront which the Romans had received at the Furcæ 


 Caudinz, faid “ to his troops, that it was proper for a foldier 
to appear with a rough and ſtern aſpect; that ornaments of 


gold and filver ill became him; and that fteel and bravery 


ought'to form his glory and pride. And indeed, adds be, 


| Theſe ornaments 
battle; but make a _moſt hideous 
ornament is his valour; the reſt is always conſequential of 
victory. A rich enemy falls a prey to the conqueror, how 
poor * he may be. It is well known, that + Alexander the 
Great entertained. the ſame idea of the. richneſs and magnifi- 
cence of the arms of the Perſians. | | ola pd 
In this oppoſition of gpinions, it does not become me to 
pronounce which of thoſe great men had the moſt juſt way of 
thinking. But however this be, we cannot but admire the 

prevalent and 


it entirely; but, contented himſelf with directing it to an ob- 


ject more laudable in itſelf, and more worthy of brave men. 
Alfter Philopœmen had accuſtomed the young men to make 


their ſplendor conſiſt in: that of their arms, he himſelf exer- 


by 


ciſed.and formed them very carefully in all the parts of mili- 


tary diſcipline. On the other ſide, the youths were very at- 
tentive to the inſtructions he gave them concerning military 


evolutions; whence there aroſe a kind of emulation rages 


them, which ſhould exeeute them with the greateſt eaſe anc 


diligence. They were prodigiauſly pleaſed with the manner 
of drawing up in order of battle, which he taught them; be. 
cauſe they conceived, that where the ranks were:ſo very cloſe 


they would be the more difficultza break ; and their arms, tho 


? | much 
'  £{@) Plut, in Lucullo, p. 496. 


--* Horridum -militem eſſe debefe, f peris victoris premium eſſe. Liv. 
e, ſed I. ix. n. 40. | 
ferro & animis fretum. Quippe illa | © + Aciem hoſtium auro purpuraque 


prædam veriũs quam, arma eſſe; ni- | fulgentem intueri jubebat, predam 


non arma geftantem. Irent, & im- 
bellibus feminis aurum virieriperents 
2. Curt. I. iii. e. 10. 


teatia ante rem, deformia inter ſan- 
guinem & vulnera, Virtutem efle 
militis decus, & omnia illa vitoriam 
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Ff much more ponderous than before, felt much lighter, becauſe 
t they took greater delight in carrying them, from their ſplen- 
$ dor and beauty; and for this reaſon _ anted to try them, 
- and to ſee them imbrued in the blood o their enemies. 
Fi It muſt be confeſſed that Philopemen, in what light ſoever 
| we view him, is a great captain, and a noble pattern for the 
© imitation of all who embrace a military-life. I cannot too 
r ſtrongly exhort young officers and noblemen to ſtudy diligently 
3 fo perfect a model, and to imitate him in all thoſe things in 
y which he is imitable by them. Our young noblemen are full 
3 of courage, ſentiments of honour, love of their country, and 
8 zeal for their prince: the war which broke out ſo ſuddenly in 
Ss Europe, and to which they fly with incredible ardour, is a 
8 convincing proof of this, and eſpecially their behaviour in 
f Italy and on the Rhine. They have fire, vivacity, genius; 
* and do not want talents and qualities capable of raiſing them 
© to whatever is greateſt: but then they ſometimes want a manly 
is and vigorous education, which alone can form great men in 
i every kind. Our manners being unhappily turned, through 
0 a taſte which were almoſt univerſally, towards effeminacy, 
f pleaſures, and luxury, the admiration of things trifling in 
e 


themſelves, and a fondneſs for falſe ſplendor, enervate our 
courage in our moſt tender years, and owt the edge of that 
valour of ancient Gaul Which was once natural to us. 
Mere the youth among our nobility educated like Philopce- 
men, ſo far, I mean, as is confiſtent with our manners; were they 
to imbibe in their early years an inclination for ſtudies of a 
ſolid kind, ſuch as philoſophy, hiſtory, and polity ; were 
they to propoſe as models for their imitation the many illuſ- 
trious generals which the laſt age produced ; were they to put 
themſelves under the diſeipline of thoſe who are now the orna- 
ment and glory of our nation; and would they once duly 
eonſider, that true greatneſs does not conſiſt in ſurpaſſing others 
merely in pomp and profuſion, but in diſtinguiſhing them- 
ſelves by ſolid merit; in fine, were they to make it their de- 
light and zune perfect themſelves in the military knowledge, 
to ſtudy ĩt in all its parts, and acquire the true ſcope and deſign 
of it, without omitting any of the means which conduce to 
their perfection in it; how illuſtrious a ſet of officers, com- 
manders and heroes would France-produce! One ſingle man 
inſpired the breaſt of the Achæans with this ardour and emu- 
lation. How much were it to be wiſhed (and why ſhould we 
not wiſh it?) that ſome one of our prinees, great in all things, 
In valour as well as birth, would revive in our armies this taſte 
of the ancients n frugality, and generofity A bes | 
. So SL lreè 
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direct the taſte of the French nation to things truly beautiful, 
folid, and juſt! All conqueſts would be infinitely ſhort of 
ſuch a glory. 5 365 . ee 120 „„ + os Ob acres A 
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Sect. VI. Parious expeditions of PHILIT and SULPITIUS, 


A digrefſion of Poly BIUðs upon ſignals made by fire. 


(b) W E have already ſaid, that Sulpitius the proconſul, 
Fa bf and king Attalus, had continued in winter-quar- 


ters at Egina. As ſoon as ſpring appeared they had quitted 


them, and ſailed to Lemnos with their fleets, which together 
amounted to ſixty gallies. Philip, on the other fide, that he 
might be able to oppoſe the enemy either by ſea or land, ad- 


vanced towards Demetrias, whither the ambaſſadors of the 


allies came from all parts, to implore his aid in the imminent 


danger to which they were expoſed. Philip gave them a fa- 


vourable reception; and promiſed to furniſn them with ſuch 
{uccours as the preſent juncture, and the neceſſity of their af- 
fairs, might require. He kept his promiſe, and ſent bodies 
of ſoldiers into different places, to ſecure them from the at- 


tacks of the enemy. He repaired to Scotuſa, and made his 
troops march thither from Lariſſa, which lies very near it; 


and then returned to Demetrias,: And in order to give ſeaſon- 
able ſuccour to ſuch of his allies” as ſhould be attacked, he 
fixed ſignals in Phocis, Eubœa, and in the little iſland of Pe- 
parethos; and placed, in that part where he lay, on Tiſæum, 
a very jofty mountain of Theſſaly, men to obſerve them, that 


he might haye ſpeedy notice of the enemy's march, and of 
the places he might deſign to attack. I ſhall explain thefe 


ſig nals hefrafter. - | .. OT, 
The proconſul and king Attalus advanced towards Eubcea, 


and laid ſiege to Oræa, one of its chief cities. It was de- 
ſended by two caſtles ſtrongly fortified, and was able to hold 


out a long time; but Plator, who commanded it under Philip, 
iurrendered t treacherouſly to the beſiegers. He had pur- 
poſeh made the ſignals too late, that Philip might not have 
an opportunity of ſuceouring it. But the ſame did not happen 


to Chalcis, Which Sulpitius beſieged immediately after the 


teking of Oræa. The ſignals were made very ſeaſonably 
there; and the commander, deaf and inacceſſible to the offers 
of the proconſul, prepared for a ſtout defence. Sulpitius per- 
ceived that he had made an imprudent attempt, and was ſo 
wiſe as to deſiſt immediately from it. The city was ſtrongly 
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fortified in itſelf ; and beſides, ſituated on the Euripus, that 
famous ſtreight,' in which the ſea does not ebb and flow 
ſeven times every day, at fixed and ſtated hours, as (ſays 
Livy) is commonly reported, but irregularly, whilſt the waves 
roll on all ſides with ſo much impetuoſity, that they ſeem like 
torrents falling 3 from the mountains; ſo that 
| = can never ride there in ſafety;; / 7 04 
Attalus beſieged Opuntus, a city fituated not far from th: 
ſea · ſide, among the Locrians, in Achaia. Philip advance! 
with incredible diligence to its aid, having marched upwards 
of + ſixty miles in one day. The city had been juſt taken 
before hè afrived at it; and he might have ſurprized Attalus, 
who was employed in plundering the place, had not the latter, 
Ido be hear of his approach, retired with great pre- 
cipitation. However, Philip purſued him to the ſea-fide. 
Attalus having retired to Orza, and received advice there, 
that Pruſias king of Bithynia had entered his territories, Ble 
returned towards Aſia, and Sulpitius to the iſland of Ægina. 
Philip, after having taken ſome ſmall cities, and fruſtrated 
the project of Mechanidas, the Spartan tyrant,' who deſigned 
to attack the people of Elis, that were employed in preparing 
for the ſolemnization of the Olympick games, he repaired to 
the aſſembly of the Achzans, which was held at Zgium, 
where he expected to find the Carthaginian fleet, and to jc * 
it with his own ; but advice being brought, that the ſhips © 
[the Romans and king Artalus were failed away, is did th 
t Philip was truly grieved to End, that though he employed 


8 all his incurſions and expeditions. - However, he 
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and men to witneſs, that he had never neglected any PROF: 
kunity of marching out, on all occaſions, in, quelt of an 
l tia e , d . [+ tis at an; 
fHFaud alia iofeſtior claſſi fatioj 1 
eſt. Nam & venti ab utrioſque] datur, Liv. | 
terre præaltis montibus ſubiti ac + So Livy bas it; which is cer- 
procelloſi ſe dejiciunt, & fretum.| tainly a prodigious days march for . 
ipſum Euripi, non ſepties die ſicut | army... + + ROT: 

fama fett, temporibus ſtatis, reci-\.- 1 Philippus merebat & angebatur, 
procat; ſed temert; in modum ventiſ cũùm ad omnia ipſe raptim W gol 
nunc illuc verſo mari, velut monte tamen ſe rei in tempore / oecurrifſe; 
præcipiti devolutus torrens rapitur. & rapientem omnia ex oculis e luſiſfe 
„ dee e Igeleritatem ſuam fottunam. Liv. 


* 
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enemy; he added, that he did not know which ſide uſed the 
greateſt diſpateh; whether himſelf in flying to the aid of his 
Allies, or his enemies in eſcaping his purſuits: that this was 
a tacit conſeſſion that they thought themſelves inferior to him 


in ſtrength; nevertheleſs, that he hoped ſoon to gain ſo com- 
2 a victory over them, as would evidently demonſtrate his 

periority. This ſpeech greatly eneouraged the allies: after 
lies given the neceſſary orders, and made ſome! expeditions 
of no great importance, he returned into Wü 17 11797 
on 11 war 4 the Pardanians. 1 5 


Dre , bon rave, os the Aioall wt bs fee... ele 


The ſubject which Polybius here treats ĩs curious hog 
in itſelf; and beſides, it bears fo near a relation to the fa 
I am. now relating, as to excuſe my introducing a digreſſion, 
that will not be of a great Jeng th, and which the reader may 
paſs oyer if he Inde te It 47 e 1 ſhall repeat it almoſt literally 
as I find it in Polybius. Livy, in. his account of the particulars 
above related, and which he copied almoſt verbatim from 
Polybius, * mentions the ſame Ggnals made. by fire: but then 
only hints, at them, becauſe: as they were not Invented by 
the Romans,, confeq e this; hy a a ſubject which did not 
relate fo immediately to t he was writing, But this 
artifice of the ſignals, nx. I a 40 of the art of war, be- 
longs properly to the ory 0 fe Greeks, and ſhews to how 
great à perfection they had carried all 25 of that noble 
art, the judicious reflexions they, bag formed in all things, re- 
Lo to LES nd' the aſtoniſhing . prog? ch hey Had Sil tg (c . 
_ to the conſtrudtion © + dope War, different 
Eau ef of armour, and military ſignals. 

As the making of ſignals by fire, ſays Polybius, 815 of 
125 uſe in war, has hitherto not been treated with any accu- 
* racy, I bekeve it will not be proper to paſs over them ſuper- 

| 7 05 but to dwell a little, Jt that I war] ; order to give 


atque 


my readers a more perfect idea of it. . | 
It is a trath univerſally acknowledged, [ab e is 
of great 92 e in all thin . el seially i in war. Now, 
TT” 11 ſeveral Ng) which bay Re to enable 
| men 


$:; 


4 


„ pa {ps ut ad omnes hoſtjum | 
motus et occurrere, in Phocidem 
beam, & Frepsrethum 
mittit. qui loca alta eligerent, unde | 


editi ignes apparerent: ipſe in-Tif: 
TT; eſt ia 


zune _— # 


wy | GY [Palyb, L abi e N 


eacuminis dich” . bv ut 
ignibus procul ſablatis, eie, ubi 
quid molirentur - hoſtes, - momento 
temporis accipegete 1 70 1. XXVIii. 
l is 1 70 nes 


men to ſeize it, nothing can be more conducive to that end 


than ſignals made by fire. Whether tranſactions have hap- 
pened but. little re, or are then tranſacting, they may, 
by this method, be very eaſily made known, at places diſtant 
three: or four days journey from where they happened, and 
ſometimes at a ſtill 22 diſtance; and by this help, the 
neceſſary aids may be obtained in time. „„ 

Formerly, this method of giving notice was of very little 
advantage, becauſe of its too great ſimplicity. For, in order to 
the making uſe of it, it was neceſſary that certain fignals ſhould 
be agreed upon: and, as events are infinitely yarious, it was 
impoſſible to communicate the greateſt part of them by this 
method. As for inftance, not to depart from the preſent 


hiſtory, it was very eaſy to make known, at a diſtance, that 


a fleet was arrived at Oræa, at Perarethos, or at Chalcis ; 
| becauſe the parties whom it concerned had foreſeen this, and 
accordingly" had agreed upon ſuch ſignals as might denote it. 
But an unexpected inſurrection, a treaſon, an horrid murder 
committed in a city, and ſuch like accidents as happen but 
too often, and which cannot be foreſeen; this kind of events, 
which require immediate conſideration and remedy, cannot 
be ſigniſied by a beacon. For it is not poſſible to agree upon 
a ſignal for ſuch events as it is impoſſible to foreſee. 
neas , who wrote a treatiſe on the duties of a general. 


1 


endeavoured to compleat What was wanting on this occaſion ; 
but he was far from ſucceeding ſo re could. have been 
wiſhed, or as he himſelf had propoſed, of which the reader 
may now judge. ; edna ty 3 4 

* "Thoſe, ſays he, who would give ſignals to one another, upon 
affairs of importance, muſt firſt . two veſſels of earth, 
exactly equal in breadth and depth: and they need be but 
four 2 and a half deep, and a foot and a half wide. They 
then muſt take pieces of cork, proportioned to the mouth of 
theſe veſſels, but not quite ſo wide, that they may be let 
down with eaſe to the bottom of theſe veſſels. They next fix, 

in the middle of this cork, a ſtick, which muſt be of equal 


ſize in both theſe veſſels. This ſtick muſt be divided 


exactly and diſtinctly by ſpaces of three inches each, in order 


that ſuch events as generally happen in war may be wiit on 


them. For example, in one of theſe intervals the following 
words may be writ. A BODY OF HORSE ARE MARCHED 


— . of bicgthia. 15h... 
Aristotle. He wrote a treatiſe on the mum me ae die ay 5 


art of ar. Cineas, one of Pyrrhus's | derunt. Plane neſciebam te tam 
caunſellors, made an eg ry of it, peritum eſſe rei militaris, Pyrrht'te 


© Pyrrbus alſo writ on the ſame, ſubject᷑. libros et Cineæ video lectitaſſe. Lib. 


£Elian, Tact. cap, 1. Cicero mentions ix, Epiſh, 25. ad Papir, Pœtam. 
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inTO TAE counTRY. On another: A BODY OF INTAN TRY, 
HEAVILY, ARMED, ARE-ARRIVED HITHER. On a third: 
InFanTRY, LIGHTLY ARMED. On a fourth: Horxse and 
FOOT. On another: Sxiyps. Then Provisions; and fo 
on, till all the events, which may probably happen in the 
war that is carrying on, are writ down in theſe intervals. 

This being done, each of the two veſſels muſt have a little 
tube or cock of equal bigneſs, to let out the water in equal 


proportion. Then, the two veſſels muſt be filed with water; 


the pieces of cork, with their ſticks thruſt through them, 


muff be laid upon them, and the cocks muſt be opened. Now 


it is plain, that as theſe veſſels are equal, the eorks will fink, 
and the flicks deſcend lower in the veſſels, in proportion as 
they empty themſelves. But to be more certain of this exact- 


neſs, it will be proper to make the experiment firſt, and to 
examine whether all things 75m ge and agree together, 
by an uniform execution on both ſides. ee 


When they are well aſſured of this, the two veſſels muſt be 
carried to the two places where the ſignals are to be made 
and obſerved: water is poured in, and the corks and flicks 
are put in the veſſels. In to rtion as any of the events 
which are written on the ſticks ſhall happen, a torch, or other 
light, is raiſed, which muſt be held aloft, till ſuch time as 
another is raiſed by the party to whom it is directed. (This 
firſt ſignal is only to give notice that both parties are ready 


and attentive.) Then the torch or other light muſt be taken 


away, and the cocks ſet open. When the interval, that is, 
that part of the ſtick where the event of which notice is to be 
given or written, ſhall be fallen to a level with the veſſels, 
then the man who gives the ſignal lifts up his torch; and on 
the other fide, the correſpondent ſignal- maker immediately 
turns the cock of his veſſel, and looks at what is writ on that 
part of the ſtick which touches the mouth of the veſſel; on 


which occaſion, if every er has been executed exactly and 


equally on both fides, both will read the ſame thing. 

Although this method differs from that which was practiſed 
in early ages, in which men agreed only upon a fingle ſignal 
which” was- to denote the event the other party defired to be 
informed of, and which had been agreed upon, it neverthe- 
leſs was too vague and indeterminate. For it is impoſſible to 
foreſee all the accidents that may happen in a war; and 
though they could be foreſeen, there would be no poſſibility 


of writing them all on a piece of ſtick. Beſides, when any 
unexpected accident ſhould happen, how could notice be 
i given of it according v0 this method? To this I may add, 


þ that. 


I W W i9onw: 
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that che inſcription on the ſtick is no ways exact ànd circum- 

ſtantial. We are not told how many horſe and foot are come; 
what part of the country they are in; how many ſhips are 
arrived; nor the quantity of proviſions We have. For before 
theſe ſeveral particulars could be written on 'the- ſtiek, they 
muſt have been foreſeen, which was altogether impoſſible, 
though moſt eſſential; and how can ſuccours be ſent, when it 


is not known how many enemies are to be oppoſed, nor in 


what part of the country they are? How muſt a party either 
confide in or doubt their own ſtrength? In a word, how will. 
they know what to do, when they are told how many ſhips, or 
what quantity of proviſions are come from the eneiy⸗ ? 

The laſt method was invented by Cleoxenus, which others. 


r 


of whatſover happens. The only thing required, is great. 


ES 


both ſides are ready, after which the liglits muſt be removed. 


The affair now is, to make the other party read, in. thiss 
alphabet, the advices we: want to acquaint them with. The: 


perſon who; ives the ſignal, ſhall hold up torches to his left,. 


in order to denòte to the correſpondent party, from which of 
the columns he muſt take letters, to write them down in pro- 
portion as they ſhall be pointed out to him; ſo that if it is the- 


firſt column, he only holds up one torch; if the ſecond, he: 


ſhews two, and ſo on, and always to the left. He muſt do 
the ſame to the right hand, to point out to- the perſon who 
receives the ſignal, which letter in the column he muſt obſerve. 
2 write down. This both parties muſt agree upon between. 
ems: Mrs Ts - 
Theſe ſeveral things being fixed, and each of them: got to 
his poſt, the man who gives the {ſignal muſt have a“ gedme-- 
trical inſtrument with two. tubes, in order that he may know: 
by one of them the right, and by the other the left of him 
RT, | MES. | | Who 


;* The Eure of 1 10 annexed aj the end of this littletreatiſe.. 


„ 


28% FAB HIST-OMKY,OF., 
who 1s to anſwer. Tho wand muſt beſet up near to this inſtru 
ment; and to the right and left a ſolid muſt be raiſed ten feet 
broad, and about t e hei ght of a man; ain order that the 
torches, which ſhall be lifted up over it, may ſpread a ſtrong, 
clear light z and that when they are to bs. e they may | 
be entirely hid behind'them. / - - , 151976 
Al things being thus diſpoſed: on 0 fide. I will ſuppoſe, 
for inſtance, that advice is to be given, that An bundred. 


 — Cretans, or Kretans, are gone over to the enemy. F irſt, he muſt 


make choice of ſuch words as will expreſs. what is here ſaid in 
the feweſt letters poſſible, as Cretans, or Kretans ', an hundred 
have | deſerted, which expreſſes the va . idea in much | 
fewer letters. 
The firſt letter is aK, which is in the ſecond colama. Two | 
torche muſt therefore be lifted to the left, to inform the 

who receives the ſignal, that he muſt. look into the. os 
column. He then muſt lift up five torches to the right, to 
denote that the letter ſought for is the ny of the ſecond 
column, that is, a K. 

Afterwards four torches muſt be heldup to the left, else 
out the P + which is in the fourth column; then two to. the 
| right, to denote that this: letter is the ſecond of the: fourth: 

column. The ſame muſt be verge, with ow to the reſt 
of the letters. 

By this method, every event that c. comes to s may be de- 
noted in a fixed and determinate manner. The reaſon why 
two ſets of lights are uſed, is, becauſe every letter muſt be 
1 out twice; the firſt, to denote the column to which it 

longs; and the ſecond, to ſhew its place in order in the 
columns pointed out. If the perſons employed: on theſe oc-. 
caſions obſerve the rules here laid men. they will give exact 
notice: but it muſt be practiſed a long time, before une wilt 
be able to be very quick and exact in the operation. 

This is what is pro poſed by- Polybius, who, it is well 
known, was a great Prater and politician, and: for this reaſon 
his hints ought to be valued. They — de improved and 

put in practice on a great many occafions. Theſe er 
were employed in a mountainous country. 

A pamphlet was lent me, printed in 1702, nk entitled; 
The art of making ſignals both by ſea and land. The pamphlet 
wes dedicated to the king, by the Sieur Marcel, commiſſioner 
of the navy at Arles. This author affirms, that he communi- 


N ſeveral times, at the 1 of two Nee r 6 as 
| os 


* The words are di T2 in tis] + This is the 2 lune R * tbe 
manner in the * » .Gretk tongue. r 
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ſhort a ſpace of time as a man could write down, and form 
exactly the letters contained in the advice he would commu- 
nicate) an unexpected piece of news that took up a page in 
I on iro nero ig nt fv] FF 
1 6 — ſay what this new invention was, nor what ſucceſs 
it met with; but in my opinion ſuch diſcoveries. as theſe 
ought not to be neglected. In all ages and nations, men have 
been very deſirous of finding out and employing methods for 
receiving or communicating ſpeedy advices; and of theſe; 
ſignals by fire are one of the principal. L 14 
(4) In the fabulous times, when the fifty daughters of 
Danaus murdered all their huſbands in one night, Hypermneſtra 
excepted, who ſpared. Lynceus,, it is related that both flying, 
and each. being arrived at a place of ſafety, they informed 
one another of it by fignals made by fire; and that this cir= 
—_— gave riſe to the feſtival of. torches eſtabliſhed 'in. 
2 T 8. = 14 237 5 nil 
— 8 a6. ks dark out for the Trojan expedition, 
had promiſed Clytemneſtra, that the very day the city ſhould 
be taken, he would give notice of the victory by: fires kindled 
for that purpoſe. He kept his word, as appears from the 
tragedy of Æſchylus, which takes its name from chat prince: 
where the ſhe-centineh, appointed to watch. this ſignal, de- 
_ me had ſpent. many tedious: nights in that uncomfort- 
nn 3 . 2 
: W alſo find by the writings: of Julius Czſar, that he 
himſelf uſed the ſame method. „ 21.044 3.4 ie 
Cæſar gives us an account of another method in uſe amongſt 
the Gauls. Whenever any extraordinary event happened in 
their country, or they ſtood. in need of immediate ſuccour, 
they gave notice to one another by repeated ſhouts, which 
were catched from place to place; fo. that the maſſacre of 
the Romans.in Orleans, at ſun-riſe,. was known by eight or 
nine o'clock in the evening in Auvergne, forty leagues from 
uh USER... 8 y 
Te We are told of a much ſhorter method. It is pretend- 
ed that the king of Perſia, when he carried the war into 
Greece, had poſted a kind of centinels at proper diſtances, 
who communicated. to one another, by their voices, ſuch news 


as it was neceſſary to tranſmit to a great diſtance ; and that 


advice could be communicated from Athens to Suſa (upwards 
of an hundred and fifty leagues) in forty-eight hours. 

(4) Pauſa n. I. ii. p. 140» (e) Coel. Rhodig. I. xviii. e. 8. 

J Celeriter, ut ante Ceſar impe- | ex proximis caſtellis ed concu;ſum 

1averat, ignibus ſignificatione fads, eſt, Caf, Bell, Gall. l. i. 


— 


_ 
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It is alſo related, that a Sidonian propoſed to Alexander 
the Great an infallible method for „eterwer oy ſpeedy and - 
ſu 


ſafe communication between all the countries ſubje&t to him. 
He required but five days for giving notice, from ſo great a 
diſtance as between his hereditary kingdom, and his moſt re- 
mote conqueſt in India: but the Bag, looking upon this offer 
as a mere chimera, rejected it with contempt: however, he 


ſoon repented it, and very juſtly; for the experiment might 


Have been made with little trouble to himſelf. 
(/) Pliny relates another method, which is not altogether 


Improbable.” Decimus Brutus defended the city of Modena 


beſieged by Antony, who prevented his ſending the leaſt 
advice to the conſuls, by drawing lines round the city, and 


laying nets in the river. However, Brutus employed pigeons, | 
to w 


oſe feet he faſtened letters, which arrived in ſafety 
wherever he thought proper to ſend them. Of what uſe, ſays 
+ Pliny, were Antony's intrenchments and centinels to him? 
Of what' ſervice were all the nets he ſpread, when the new 
courier took his rout through the air ? 8 1 

Travellers relate, that to carry advices from Alexandria to 
Aleppo, when ſhips arrive in that harbour, they make uſe of 
pigeons wWho have young ones at Aleppo. Letters, containing 
the advices to be communicated, are faſtened about the 
Pigeons necks, or feet; this being done, the pigeons take 
wing, ſoar to a great height, and fly to Aleppo, where the 
letters are taken from them. The ſame method is uſed in 


* 


many other places. 


| Deſcription of the inſtrument employed in ſignals made by fire. 
Mr. Chevalier, mathematical profeſſor in the royal college, 


a fellow member with me, and my particular friend, has been 


ſo good as to delineate, at my requeſt, the figure of the in- 


- ftrument mentioned by Polybius, and to add the following 
explication of it. | | 85 

In this manner I conceive the idea I have of the inſtru- 
ment deſcribed by Polybius, for communicating advices at a 


great diſtance, by ſignals made by fire. 


A is a beam about four or five feet long, five or fix inches 


broad, and two or three inches thick. At the extremities of 
it are, well dove-tailed and fixed exactly perpendicular in 


dhe 
Cf) Plin. }. vii. c. 37. | 


* Vigenere, in bis ——— on the + Quid vallum, & vigil obſidis, 

feventh bock of Caeſar's wars in Gaul, atque etiam retia amne pretexta 

relates this without citing dire#ly the | profuere Antonio, per cœlum eunte 
| nuntio ? | 85 


au. Bor . 
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the middle, two / croſs pieces of wood, CD, E F, of equal 
breadth and thickneſs with the beam, and three or four feet 


long. The ſides of theſe croſs pieces of timber muſt be 


exactly parallel, and their upper ſuperficies very ſmooth. In 


the middle of the ſurface of each of theſe pieces, a right line 
muſt be drawn parallel to their ſides; and conſequently theſe 
lines will be parallel to one another. At an inch and a half 


or two inches diſtance from theſe lines, and exactly in the 


middle of the length of each croſs piece, there muſt be drove 


in very ſtrongly, and exactly perpendicular, an iron or braſs 


ſcrew, (2) whoſe upper part, which muſt be cylindrical, and 


five or ſix * lines in diameter, ſhall project ſeven or eight lines 


K. 7 


above the ſuperficies of theſe croſs pieces. 


On theſe pieces muſt be placed two hollow tubes or cylin- 
ders, GH, IK, through which the obſervations are made. 


Theſe tubes muſt be exactly cylindrical, and formed of ſome 


hard, ſolid metal, in order that they may not ſhrink or warp. 


They muſt be a foot longer than the croſs pieces on which they 
are fixed, and thereby will extend ſix inches beyond it at each 
end.” Theſe two tubes muſt be fixed on two plates of the ſame 
metal, in the middle of whoſe length ſhall be a ſmall con- 
vexity, (3) of about an inch round. In the middle of this 


part (3) muſt be a hole exactly round, about half an inch in 


diameter; ſo that applying the plates on which theſe tubes 
are fixed, upon the croſs pieces of wood CD, EF, this hole 
muſt be exactly filled by the projecting and F part of 
the ſcrew, (2) which was fixed in it, and in ſuch a manner as 
to prevent its play The head of the ſcrew may extend ſome 


lines beyond the ſuperficies of the plates, and in ſuch a manner 
as that thoſe tubes may turn with their plates about theſe 


ſcrews, in order to direct them on the boards or ſcreensP, Q, 


behind which the ſignals by, fire are made, according to the 


different diſtances of the places where the fignals ſhall be 


given. | 


Fhe tubes muſt be blacked within, in order that, when the 


eye is applied to one of their ends, it may not receive any 
reflected rays. There muſt alſo be placed about the end, on 
the ſide of the obſerver, a perforated ring, the aperture of 


which muſt be of three or four lines; and place at the other end 


two threads, the one vertical, and the other horizontal, 


crofling one another in the axis of the tube. „ 
In the middle of the beam A B muſt be made a round hole, 
two inches in diameter, in which muſt be fixed the foot 


LMNOP, which ſupports the whole machine, and round | 


| which 
* Trwrelfeb part of an inch, 
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which it turns as on its axis. This machine may be called 2 
rule and ſights, though it differs from that which is applied to 


eireumferenters, theodolites, and even geometrical 8 


whieh are uſed to draw) maps, take plans; and ſurvey, &c. but 


it has the ſame uſes, which is to direct the fight... 


The perſon who makes the fignal; and he who receives it, 
muſt have the like inſtrument; otherwiſe, the man who re- 


ceives the ſignal eould not diſtinguiſſi whether the fignals made 
are to the right or left of him who makes them, Which is an 


ential circumſtance, according to the method propoſed by 


the obſervation, ought to be greater or leſs, and nearer or far 


ther diſtant from one another, according as the diſtance be - 
tween the places where the ſignals muſt be given and received 


Is greater or leſs. ; | 
In my deſcription of the preceding machine, all I en- 


*deavoured was, to explain the manner how Polybius's idea 


might be put in execution, in making N by fire; but L 
do are to ſay, that it is of uſe, for giving ſignals at 
a conſiderable diftance; for it is certain, that how large ſoever 
this machine be, ſignals made by 2, 3, 4, and 5 torches, will. 


not be feen at 5, 6, or more leagues diſtance, as he ſuppoſes, 


To make them viſtble at a greater diſtance, ſuch torches muſt 


not be made uſt of, as can be lifted up and down with the 
hand, but large wide ſpreading fires, of whole loads of ſtraw 
or wood; and conſe uently, boards or ſcreens of a prodigious 
Kze muſt be ple to hide oreclipſe them. $5 0 
Teleſeopes were not known in Polybius's time; they were 
not diſcovered<or improved till the laſt century. Thoſe in- 


ſtruments might have made thefignals in queſtion viſible at a 


much greater diſtance than bare tubes could have done: but I 


ſtill doubt, whether they could be employed to the uſe men- 
tioned by Polybius, at a greater diſtance than two or three 
leagues. However, I am of opinion, that a city beſieged 


might communicate advice to an _ ſent to ſuccour it, or 
give notice how long time it could hold out a fiege, in order to 


taking proper meaſures; and that, on the other ſide, the 


army ſent to its aid might communicate its deſigns to the city 
belieged, eſpecially by the affiftance of teleſcopes. 


SECT, 


he two boards or ſcreens P'Q, which are to denote the 
the right and left hand of the man who gives the ſignals, or 
to diſplay or hide the fires, according to the circumſtance of 
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SALTS ine 187 irs e608; 1 275 
Ser. VII. PRMTorosuνj,ꝭ]]ůòai a famous 214 $eer 
Mantinea, over MachAx Inas Hrant of Sparta. | The high 


regard paid io that general. Naprs ſucceeds Mac⁰νν⁰ẽt 
Come inſtances. of his avarice and cruelty. A eral Peace 
ebene between PEILLP and the Romans,” tn euerk the wlile 
eon both fides are included. We,, 


7) HE Romans, wholly employed in the war with: 
(al Hannibal, which 1 anon terminate, inter- 
meddlea very little with that of the Greeks, and did not 
moleſt them during the two following years. 
In the firſt, Philopemen was appointed captain- general 
of the Achæans. As ſoon. as he was inyelted with this em- 
e which was the higheſt in the ſtate, he aſſemb led. 
is allies. before he took the field, and exhorted them to ſecond 
his zeal with courage and warmth, and ſupport: with honour 
both their fame and his. He inſiſted ſtrongly on the care they 


* 


ought to take, not of the beauty and magnificence of their 


dreſs, which became women only, and thaſe too. of little 
merit; but of the neatneſs and ſplendor of their arms, an 
object worthy of men, intent upon their own glory and the 
good of their county. ä 


HFis ſpeech was received with univerſal applauſe, infomuch 
that, at the breaking up of the aſſembly, 


| F thoſe who were: 
magnificently dreſſed were pointed at; ſo great an influence 
have the words of an illuſtrious perſon, not only in diſſuading. 
men from vice, but in inclining them to virtue; eſpecially 
when his actions correſpond with his words, for then it is ſcarce: 
offible to reſiſt his exhortations, This was the character of 
hilopemen. Plain in his dreſs, and frugal in his diet, he. 
took very little care of his body. In converſation he ſuffered 
patiently the ill temper of others, even when they uſed con- 
temptuous expreſſions: and, for himſelf, he was ſuxe never 
to give the leaſt offence to any one, It was his ſtudy, during 
5 to ſpeak nothing but the truth: and, indeed, the 
ſlighteſt expreſſions: of his were heard with reſpect, and im- 
mediately believed. And he was not obliged to employ a 
great many words to perſuade, his conduct 7 85 a rule of 
what every body elſe ought to do.1 | 
The aſſembly being diſmiſſed, every body returned to their 
reſpective cities, in the higheſt admiration of Philopœmen, 
whoſe words as well as actions had charmed them; and fully 
perſuaded, that as long as he ſhould. preſide in the, govern- 
| EASE . 12 I ment, 

( 2 A. M. 3798. 7 Ant, J e. 206. | (Þ 3 olyb, 1, xi. p. 629 — 631. 
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ment, it could not but flouriſh. He immediately viſited the 
ſeveral cities, and ve the neceſſary orders in them. He aſ- 
ſembled the people in every place, acquainted them with every 
thing that was neceſſary to 3 done, and raiſed troops. After 
ſpending near eight months in making t the various prepara- 


tions, he took the field. 


{i) Machanidas, tyrant of Lan was watching, 
at the head of a powerful army, for an opportunity. to ſubject 
all Peloponneſus. The moment advice was brought of his 
arrival in the territories of Mantinea, Philopegien prepared 
to 1 ive him battle. 

he tyrant of Sparta ſet out u on his march. at day-break, 
at the head of the heavy- one up infantry, 7 and poſted to the 
right and left on the ſame line, but a li tle more advanced, 
ts light infantry compoſed of foreigners; and behind them 
chariots loaded with * catapultz, and darts to ſuſtain them. 
It appears by the- ſequel, that before him Jay a ditch, that. 
run along part of the Plain, beyond which his 18e extended 
at each en 

At the ſame time Philopemen marched' his army i in thitee 
bodies out of the city. The firſt, conſiſting of Achzan horſe, 
was poſted to the right. The ſecond, compoſed of heavy- 
armed foot, was in the center, and advanced to the ditch.” 
2 third, compoſed of IIlyrians, cuiraſſiers, foreigners, 

ht- armed troops, and ſome + Tarentine horſe, were at the 
it with Philopœmen at their head. 

The time for beginning the battle approaching, and the 
enemy in view, that general, flying up and down the ranks 
of the infantry, encouraged his men in few, but very ſtrong 
_ expreſſions. loft of them were even not heard ; but he Was. 
fo dear to his ſoldiers, and they repoſed ſuch confidence in. 
| him, that they wanted no exhortations to fight with incredible 
ardour. In a kind of tranſport they animated their general, 
and preſſed him to lead them on to the battle. All he en- 
deavoured to make them underſtand was, that the time was. 
come in which their enemies would be reduced to an igno- 
minious . one and themſelves reſtored to a glorious and 


immortal liberty 


Machanidas marched his infantry in a kind of column, as 
if he intended to begin the battle by charging the right wing: 
but when he was advanced to a proper diſtance, he on a ſud- 
den made his ofunety wheel a out, in order that it might 

TY | extend 
N Wa, Polyb. l. xi. p- 64 Plut. 3 in Phitop, *. 395. . 
Engines to diſcharge darts or, floncs,. + The Tarentine horſemen had. each 
c. ' t horſes, Liv. 1 XIXV. n. 28. 
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extend to his right, and make a front equal to the left of the 
Achæans; and, to cover it, he cauſed all the chariots loaded 
with-catapultz to advance forward. Philopemen plainly law 
that his deſign was to break his — by overwhelming it 
with darts and ſtones: however, he did not give him time for 
it, but cauſed the Tarentine horſe to begin the battle with 
great vigour on a ſpot where they had room enough to engage 
in. Machanidas was forced to do the ſame, and to lead on 
his Tarentines. The firſt charge was very furious. The 
light- armed ſoldiers advancing a little after to ſuſtain them, 
in a moment the foreign troops were univerſally engaged on 
both ſides; and, as in this attack they fought man to man, 
the battle was a long time doubtful. At laſt, the foreignens 
in the tyrant's army had the advantage; their numbers and 
dexterity, acquired by experience, giving them the ſuperiority. 
The Illyrians and cuiraſſiers, who ſuſtained the foreign ſoldiers 
in Philopœmen's army, could not withſtand ſo furious a 
charge. They were entirely broke, and fled with the utmoſt 
precipitation towards the city of Mantinea, about a mile from 
the field of battle. CCC 
Philopœmen ſeemed now loſt to all hopes. On this occa- 
ſion, ſays Polybius, appeared the truth of a maxim which 
cannot reaſonably be conteſted, That the events of war are 
B ſucceſsful or unfortunate, only in proportion to tlie 

ill or ignorance of the generals who command in them. 
Philopœmen, ſo far from deſponding at the ill ſucceſs of the 
firſt charge, or being in confuſion, was ſolely intent upon 
taking advantage of the errors which the enemy might com- 
mit. _ Accordingly: they were guilty of a great one, which 
indeed is but too frequent on theſe occaſions,” and for that 
reaſon cannot be too ſtrongly guarded againſt. - Machanidas, 
after the left wing was routed, inſtead 'of improving that ad- 
vantage, by charging in front that inſtant with his infantoy 
the center of that of the enemies, and taking it the ſame time 
in flank with his victorious wing, and thereby terminating 
the whole affair, ſuffers himſelf, like a young man, to be 
hurried away by the fire and impetuoſity of his ſoldiers, and 
purſues, without order or diſcipline, thoſe who were flying ; 
as if, after having given way, fear would not have carried 

them to the gates of the city. 3 


5 


Philopœmen, who upon this defeat had retired to his in- 
fantry in the center, takes the firſt cohorts, commands them 
to wheel to the left, and at their head marches and ſeizes the 
E which Machanidas had abandoned. By this movement 

e divided the center of the enemy's infantry from his right 


av * 


or 
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wing. He then commanded theſe. cohorts to ftay in the poſt 
they had juſt ſeized, till farther orders; and at the ſame time 
directed Polybius, the Megalopolitan, to rally all the II- 
Fwy cuiraſſiers, and foreigners, who, without quitti 
their ranks, and flying as the reſt had done, had drawn off, 
to avoid the fury of the eror; and with theſe forces to 


Poſt himſelf on the flank of the infantry in his center, to 


check the enemy in their return from the purſuit. 

:.” But now the Lacedæmonian infantry, elate with rhe firft 
ſucceſs of their wing, without waiting for the ſignal, advance 
with their pikes lowered towards the Achæans, as far as the 
brink of the ditch. When they came up to it, whether from 
being fo neas the enemy they were aſhamed. not to go on, or 


that they did not value the ditch, becauſe it was dry and had 


no hedge; and beſides, being no longer able to retire, becauſe 
the advanced ranks were puſhed forward by thoſe in the rear, 
they ruſhed inte the ditch at once- This was the deciſive 
point of time which Philopœmen had long waited, and there - 
upon he orders the charge to be founded. His troops levelling 
their pikes fell with dreadful ſhouts on the Lacedæmonians. 
FTheſe who at their deſcending into the diteh had broke their 
'ranks no ſooner ſaw the enemy above them, but they immediately 
fled; nevertheleſs, great numbers of them were left in the ditch, 
having been killed either by the Achæans or their own ſoldiers. 
To compleat the glory of this action, the buſineſs now was 
to prevent the tyrant from eſcaping the conqueror This was 
FPhilopœmen's only r pe Machanidas, on his return, per- 
-ccived that his army | 
be endeavoured, but in vain, to foree: his way through the 


: Achzans. His troops, perceiving that the enemy were maſters. 


of the bridge which lay over the ditch, were quite diſpirited, 
and endeavoured to fave themſelves as well as they could. 
* Machanidas himſelf, finding it impoſſible to paſs the bridge, 
: hurried along the ſide of the ditch, in order to find a place for 
getting over it. Philopemen knew him by his purple mantle, 
and the trappings of his horſe: ſo that, after giving the neceſ- 
ſary orders to his officers, he paſſed the ditch in order to ſtop the 
tyrant. The latter having found a part of the diteh which might 
eaſily be cvoſſed, claps ſpurs to his horſe, and ſprings m in 
onder to leap over. That very inſtant Philopœmen threw his 
- favelin at him, which laid him dead in the ditch. The tyrant's 
e late trarflater of Polybius miſ- | is true indetd' that this perſon bad the 
tales this e 1 — ſame name, and was 2 of the 
here introduces. him ſpeaking; which 1s þ ſame city, which makes- the error more 

, etherqviſe in the original. Pol bius the } excuſable, | 
_ 'Biffterian was not born at that time, LI | 


— 


ed; when, being ſenſible of his error, 
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The conquerors, ſtruck 


and continues his reflections) Philopemen had covere 
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bead being ſtuck off, and carried from rank to rank, gave 


new courage to the victorieus Acheans. They purſued: the 
fugitives, with incredible ardour as far as Tegea, entered the: 
city with them, and, being now maſters of the field, the very 
next day they encamped on the banks of the Euretas. 


The Achæans did not loſe many men in this battle, but the 


Lacedznionians loſt 4000, without including the priſoners, 

who were ſtill more numerous. The baggage and arms were 

| vith admiration at the conduct of 

their general, to whom the victory was entirely-owing; erected 

a brazen ſtatue to him in the ame attitude in which he had 

killed the tyrant; which ſtatue they afterwards placed in the 
RS $ + f 54 ef ths 


. 


Polybius juſtly obſerves, that this fignal victory muſt not be 
aſcribed either to chance or; à concurrence of eircumſtances, 
py 0 to a abilities of the a who: had N 
and diſpoſed all tkings neceſſary for this great event. 
indeed, from the be inning (it is Polybius who ſtill Tun 
him- 
ſelf with the diteh; not to avoid coming to a battle, as ſome 
have imagined, but beeanſe, like a judicious man and a great 
ſoldier, he had reflected, that ſhould Machanidas attempt to 


make his army paſs che ditch, before he was aware of it, his 
troops would certainly be cut to pieces, and entirely defeated ; 
or if, being ſtopt by the ditch; he qhould ge his reſalu - 


tion, and break his order of battle: through fear, that he 
would be thought the moſt unſkilful.of generals, in abandon» 
ing his victory to the enemy, without: daring to come to a 
battle, and in carrying off no other marks of his enterprize thaw 
the ignominy of having renounced it. Polybius alſo highly 
applauds the preſence of mind and reſolution of Philopœmen, 
in his not deſponding or: loſing courage when his left wing 


was routed; but in having made that very defeat an occaſion 


of his gaining a glorious victory. 4 f 
Methinks theſe ſmall battles, where there are not many 
combatants on either ſide, and in which, by that means, one 
may follow, as it were with the eye, the ſeveral ſteps of the 
commanding aſſicers, obſerve: the ſeveral orders they give, 


the precautions they take, and the errors they commit; that 


theſe, I ſay, may be of great fervice to thoſe who are one day 
to command armies z: and this is one of the chief ad va N ntages 


from the ſtudy of hiſſory. 


Unie CCC 
- (4) It is related that in the aſſembly of the Nemæan games, 
Wich were ſalemnized the year after, this 


A 


famous battle of 
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Mantinea, Philopœmen being elected general of the Achæans 


a ſecond time; and bane then no employment for his forces, 
upon account of the feſtival, he eauſed his phalanx,” very 
fplendidly -cloathed,' to paſs in review before all 'the Greeks, 
and made them perform their ufual exerciſes, to ſhow with what 


dexterity, ſtrength, and agility; they performed the ſeveral 


military movements, without breaking or difordering their 
ranks in the leaſt. He aſterwards went into the theatre in 
which the muſicians were diſputing for the prize in their art, 
accompanied by thoſe youths in their coats of arms, all of: a. 
praceful ſtature, and in the flower of their age; all filled with 
he higheſt veneration for their general, and fired at the ſame 
time with a martial intrepidity; ſentiments: with which their 
e battles and ſucceſs, under this illuſtrious general, had 
e,, oct 100 eres Ef atv loT? 
The very inſtant-that' flouriſhing troop of youths entered 


with, Philopœmen, Pylades the muſician," who was ſinging to 


his lyre the Per/fans of Timotheus, happened accidentally 
to repeat che following verſe,” eee ONT ene ent 
SRI nen kit daun 1 eee neee Tf 
che awreaths of liberty to ne yo πσα m 
T) brighteſt crown the "gods beſtow. e ep pg, 


- i/Theſe lofty verſes being finely expreſſed by the ſinger, w 

had an —.— voice, Frack . 5hgits aſſembly a At the 
ſame-time all the Greeks caſt their eyes upon'Philopeemeti3 
and clapping their hands, and raiſing ſhouts of joy, they 
called to mind the glorious ages of triumphant Greece; ſooth« 
ing themſelves witk the pleaſing hopes, that they ſhould re- 
vive thoſe ancient times and their priſtine glory; ſo greatly 
did a general, like Philopœmen, increaſe their confidence 
and inflame their eurag e 39 3 ilk 10G 
And indeed, ſays Plutarch, as. we find young colts are 
always fond: of thoſe they are uſed to, and that in caſe any 
other perſon attempts to mount them, they are diſpleaſed, and 
prance about with their new rider; the ſame Ai pode p- 
peared in the Achzan league. The inſtant they were to 
embark in a new war, and a battle was to be fought, if any 
other general was appointed, immediately the deputies of the 
confederate powers would be diſcouraged, and turn their eyes 
in queſt of Philopœmen; and the moment he appeared, the 


whole league revived and were ready for action; ſo ſtrongl 
were they perſuaded of his great valour 


2 abilities ; % 
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pieces was entitled the Perſians, 
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oewing that he was the only general whoſe preſence. the 
Wemy dreaded, and whoſe name alone made them tremble... 
Can there, humanly ſpeaking, be a more pleaſing, more 
ffecting, or more ſolid glory for a general or a prince, than 
d ſee himſelf eſteemed, beloved, and revered, by the army 
nd people, in the ee $a was? Is it poſſible 
or any man to be ſo taſteleſs and void of ſenſe, as to prefer, 
r even compare, to the honour which the exalted qualities 
f Philopemen acquired him, the pretended glory which ſo 
nany perſons of quality imagine they derive from their equi- 
dages, buildings, furniture, and the ridiculous expence of 


hey do; but then he placed it in what it really conſiſts; the 
Hoathing his troops ſplendidly; providing them with good 
horſes and ſhining arms; ſupplying, with a generous hand, 
all their wants both public and private; diſtributing money 
ſeaſonably to encourage the officers, and even private men : 
In acting thus, Philopœmen, though dreſſed in a very plain 
habit, was looked upon as the greateſt and moſt magnificent 
ine ins ooh ws „ Is 
Sparta did not recover its ancient liberty by the death of 
achanidas, the only conſequence of which was its changin 
dne oppteſſor for another. The tyrant had been ee 
ut not the tyranny. That unhappy. city, formerly fo jealous 
Pf its liberty and independence, and now abandoned to ſlavery, 
ſeemed by its indolence ſtudſous of nothing but to make itſelf 
new chains, or to ſupport its old ones. Machanidas was ſuc- 
ceeded by Nabis, who, though a worſe tyrant, yet the Spar- 
ans did not ſhew the leaſt ſpirit, or make the leaſt effort to 
Shake off the yoke of ſlavery. e | 


deſirous to undertake any foreign expedition ; but employed 
his whole endeavours to lay the ſolid foundations of a laſting 
anderuel tyranny. For that purpoſe, he made it his particu- 
>. andy deſtroy all the remaining Spartans in that. repub- 
lick. He baniſhed from jt all ſach as were moſt diſtinguiſhed 
for their quality and wealth, and gave-their.eftates and wives 
to his creatures. We ſhall ſpeak of theſe perſons hereafter 


under the name of the Exi/es. He had taken into his pay a 


great number of foreigners, all plunderers and affaflins, and 
capable of perpetrating the blackeſt crimes for gain. This 


kind of people, who had been baniſhed their country for their 
crimes, flocked round the tyrant, who lived in the midſt of 


| them ee dee kin xmplaying, them. us" WIE 


„„ Feind. I. iii. p. 674, 67. 
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heir tables? Philopemen affected magnificence more than 


(1) Nabis, in the beginning of his government, was not 
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Bis power. He was not ſatisfed with baniſhing the citizens; 
| He acted in ſuch a manner; that they could not find any ſecure 
afylum, even in foreign countries: ſome were butchered in 
their journey by his emiſſaries; and he recalled others from 
| baniſhment, with no other view but to murder them. 
| Befides theſe barbarities, he invented a machine which may 
be called an infernal one, repreſenting a woman magnificently 
drefſed, and exactly dg his wife, Every time that he 
, ſent for any 4 e to extort money from him, he would firſt 
declare, in th | 
which the whole country, and Sparta in particular, was ex- 
poſed by the menaces of the Achæans; the number of fo- 
reigners he was obliged to keep in pay for the ſecurity of his 
| ter age the great ſums he expended for the worſhip of 
85 


„and for the good of the public. In caſe the perſon 


ſpoke to was wrought upon by his words, he proceeded no 
farther, this being all he wanted: but, if he was refractory, 
and refuſed to give him money, he would ſay, probably 
<< the talent of perſuaſion is not mine; but I hope that Apega 
«© will have ſome effect upon you.“ This Apega was his 
wife. He no ſooner had uttered theſe words, but his machine 
appeared. Nabis - or by the hand, raiſed her from 
her chair, and led her to his man. The hands, che arms and 


breaſt of this machine, were ſtruck with ſharp iron points, 


concealed under her clothes. The e Apega embraced 
the unhappy wretch, folded him in her arms; and laying hers 
Tound his waſte, claſped him into her boſom, whilſt he vented 
the moft lamentable cries. The machine was made to perform 
theſe ſeveral motions by ſecret ſprings. In' this manner did 
the tyrant put many to death, from whom he could not other- 
wiſe extort the ſums he demanded. by 10 1 
Would one believe that a man could be ſo completel 
wicked as to contrive, in cold blood, ſuch a machine, merely 
to torture his fellow- creatures, and to feed his eyes an@®Xars 
with the cruel pleaſure of 2 their agonies and hearing 
their groans? It is aſtoniſhing that in ſuch a city as Sparta, 
where tyranny was had in the utmoſt deteſtation; where men 
_ thought it gforious to confront death; where religion and the 


laws, fo far from reſtraining men as among us, ſeemed to arm 4 


them againſt all who were enemies to liberty; it is aſtoniſn- 
ing, a y, that ſo horrid a monſter ſhould be ſuffered to live 
ene 


(e Lhave already obferved that the Romans; employed 


. A. M. 380. Abst. J. C. 204 + I. I. xxix, n, 12, 
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dendants and guards, to firengthen his tyranny, and confirm 


kindeſt and moſt gentle terms, the danger to 
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rm In a more important war, had intermeddled very little with 


83 the affairs of Greece. The tolians, finding themſelves 
are neglected by that 8 people, who were their only refuge, 
in made a peace with Philip. Scarce was the treaty concluded; 
om but P. e the proconſul arrived with conſiderable 

| aids; 10,000 foot, 1000 horſe, and thirty-five ſhips of war. 
ay | He was very much offended at them for making this peace, 
tly withqut having firſt obtained the conſent of the Romans, con- 
he trary to the expreſs words of the treaty of alliance. The 
irſt Epirots alſo, tired with the the * of the war, ſent depu- 
to ties (wien the proconſul's leave) to Philip, who now was 
ex- returned to Macedonia, to exhort him to 7 to a general 
fo. WY peace; hinting to him, that they were almoſt ſure, if he con- 
his ſented to have an interview with Sempronius, they would 
of eaſily agree upon the conditions. The king was _ ii 
ſon . | . pleaſed with theſe overturet, and went to Epirus. As ' 
no {| p-rties were deſirous of peace; Philip, that he might have lei- 0 
ry, ſure to ſettle the affairs of his kingdom; and the Romans, 
bly [| that they might be able to carry on the war againſt Carthage | 
wa | with 8 vigour; a treaty was ſeen concluded. The king j 
his cCauſed Pruſias, king of Bithynia, the Achæans, :Bceotians, [1 
ine Theſſalians, Acarnanians, and Epirats to be included in it; 1 
om and the Romans included the people of Ilium, king Attalus, 1 
nd Pleuratus, Nabis the Spartan tyrant, ſucceſſor to Machanidas, | 
its, the people of Elis, the Meſſenians, and the Athenians, In y 
ced this manner the war of the confederates terminated in a peace t 
ers -of no long eentin uss... | 
Im Sect. VII. The glorious expeditions of AnT1OCcnus into Me. 
did | dia, Parthia, Hyrcania, and as far as India. At his return 
ler- 3 AI he receives advice of PrOLEMY PHILOPATOR'sS 
27 death. » | 5 25 7 


THE hiftory of the wars in Greece obliged us to interrupt 
the relation of the tranſactions in Aſia, and therefore 
= we now return to them. | | Set My 

. Antiochus, after the death of Achæus, having em- 


| 
4 
i 
1} 
% 
4 
1 
4 
0 


nen Ployed fome time in ſettling his affairs in Alia Minor, marched j 
the towards the Eaſt, to reduce thoſe provinces which had revolted 

wh from the empire of Syria. He _ by Media, 'of which 

ith, the Parthians had juſt before diſpoſſeſſed him. Arſaces, ſon to! 

lire him who founded that empire, was their king. He had taken 
advantage of the troubles in which the wars of —— 

yed | att v Fab Ve a ho 1 en STILL... 

74 E |  (@) A.M, 3792. Ant. J. C. 212. Pelyb. l we po 57 -*/ 
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with Ptolemy and Achzus had involved him, and had con- 
guered Media. 8 „ V„à5, _ 
This country, ſays Polybius, is the moſt powerful in all 
Aſia, as well for its extent as for the number and ſtrength of 
the men, and the great quantity of horſes it produces. Media 
furniſhes all Aſia with thoſe beaſts; and its paſtures are fo 
good, that the neighbouring monarchs ſend their ſtuds thither. 
cbatana is its Capital city. The edifices of this city are the 
fineſt in the world, and the king's palace is 700 fathoms 
round. Though all the timber-work is of cedar and cypreſs, 
yet not the leaſt piece of timber was viſible; the joiſts, the 
eams, the cielings, and columns, which ſuſtained the por- 
ticoes and piazzas, being covered with ſilver or gold plates. 
All the tiles were of ſilver. The greateſt part of theſe rich 
materials had been carried off by the Macedonians under 
Alexander the. Great, and the zeſt plundered by Antigonus 
and Seleucus Nicator. Nevertheleſs, when Antiochus entered 
this kingdom, the temple of Ana.was ſtill ſurrounded. with 
gilt columns, and the ſoldiers found in it a great number of 
i Fler tiles, a few golden bricks, and a great many of ſilver. 
All this was converted into ſpecie, and ſtamped with Antio- 
chus's image; the whole amounting to 4000 talents, or about 
boo, ooo pounds ſterling. > = Ree ten tp 
Arſaces expected that Antiochus would advance as far as 
this temple; but he never imagined that he would venture to 
croſs, with his numerous army, a country ſo barren as that 
which lies near it; and eſpecially as no water can be found 
in thoſe parts, none appearing on the ſurface of the earth. 
There are indeed rivulets and ſprings under ground, but no 
one, except thoſe who know the country, can find them. 
On this occaſion a true ſtory is related by the inhabitants of 
the country, that the Perſians, when they conquered Aſia, 
gave to thoſe who ſhould raiſe water in places where none had 
n before the profits ariſing from ſuch places to the fifth 
generation incluſively. The inhabitants, animated by theſe 
_ promiſes, ſpared neither labour or expence to convey water 
under ground from mount Taurus, whence a great quantity 
flows, as far as. theſe deſarts; inſomuch that at this time, ſays 
Polybius, thoſe who make uſe of theſe waters do not know 
from what ſprings the ſubterraneous rivulets flow that ſupply 
them with it. e bs 7, 5 12 Tap 1 
It were to be wiſhed that Polybius, who generally is diffu- 
ſtve enough, had been more prolix here, and explained to us 
in what manner theſe ſubterraneous canals (for ſuch were the 
wells here ſpoken. of) were built, and the methods, fler 
| y 
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| by Arſaces to ſtop them. From the account he gives of the 


prodigious labour employed, and the vaſt ſums expended to 
complete this work, we may ſuppoſe that water had been 
conveyed into every part of this vaſt deſert, by ſtone aqueducts 
built under ground, with openings at proper diſtances, that 
Polybius calls wells. 7 | : Aa 
Fo) When Arſaces ſaw that Antiochus croſſed the deſarts, 
in ſpite of the difficulties which he imagined would ſtop his 
march, he gave orders for ſtopping up the wells. But Antio- 
chus, having foreſeen this, ſent a detachment of horſe, which 
poſted itſelf near theſe wells, and beat the party that came to 
ſtop them. The army paſſed the deſerts, entered Media, 
drove Arſaces out of it, and recovered all that province. 
Antiochus ſtayed there the reſt of the year, in order to re- 
eſtabliſh his affairs, and to make the preparations neceſſary 
for carrying on the war. | | 
(p) The your following he entered very ſpeedily into Par- 
thia, where he was as ſucceſsful as he had been the year before 
in Media: Arſaces was forced to retire into Hyrcania, where 
he imagined that in ſecuring fome paſſes of the mountains 
which ſeparate it from Parthia, it would be impoſſible for the 
Syrian army to 4 pang him. - Lo 1 
(4) However he was miſtaken: for as ſoon as the ſeaſon 
would permit, Antiochus took the field ; and, after incredible 
difficulties, attacked all thoſe poſts at the ſame time with his 
whole army, which he divided into as many bodies as there 
were attacks, and ſoon forced them all. He afterwards aſ- 
ſembled them in the plains, and marched to beſiege Seringis, 
which was the capital of Hyrcania. Having beſieged it for 
ſome time, he at Ja made a great breach, and took the cit 
by ſtorm, upon which the inhabitants ſurrendered at diſ- 
cretion. « N | : | 
Te) In the mean time Arſaces was very buſy. As he retired, 
he re-aſſembled troops, which at laſt formed an army of 


120,000 foot, and 20,000 horſe. He then took the field 


againſt the enemy, and put a ſtop to their progreſs with the 
utmoſt bravery. His reſiſtance protracted the war, which 
ſeemed almoſt at an end. After many engagements, Antio- 
chus, perceiving he gained no advantage, judged that it would 
be extremely difficult to reduce fo valiant an enemy, and drive 
him entirely out of the provinces, where by length of time he 
had ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſhed himſelf. For this reaſon, he began 
Vor. VI. | + Bo. F 
6% A. M. 3793. Ant. I. C. 211. (þ) A. M. 3794. Ant. J. C. 
210. (9g) AM. 3795. 18. J. 8 0 Iugid. 1. xli, e. + 
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to liſten to the overtures which were made him for terminating 


:fo tedious a war. | </ 22 a; 
At laſt a treaty was concluded, in which it was ſtipu- 
lated, that Arſaces ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of Hyrcania, 
upon condition that he ſhould aſſiſt Antivchus, in recovering 
the reſt of the revolted provinces. p K 
.) Antiochus, after this peace, turned his arms againſt 
Euthydemus, king of Bactria. We have already ſhewn, in 
what manner Theodotus had diſunited Bactria from the em- 
pire of Syria, and left it to his ſon of the ſame name with 
himſelf. This ſon had been defeated and diſpoſſeſſed by Eu- 
'thydemus, a brave and prudent man, who engaged in a lang 
war againſt Antiochus. Cu,) The latter uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to recover Bactria; but they all were rendered inef- 
fectual by the valour and vigilance of Euthydemus. During 
the courſe of this war, Antiochus diſplayed his bravery in the 
moſt extraordinary manner. In one of theſe battles his horſe 
was killed under him, and he himſelf received a wound in 
the mouth, which however was not dangerous, being at- 
tended with only the loſs of ſome of his teeth. | 
At laſt he grew weary of a war, when he plainly perceived 
that it would be impoſſible for him to dethrone this prince. 


He therefore gave audience to Euthydemus's ambaſſadors, who 


repreſented to him, that the war he was carrying on againſt 
their ſovereign was not juſt; that he had never been his ſub- 


- Je&, and conſequently that he ought not to avenge himſelf on 


— 


their king, becauſe others had rebelled againſt him; that Bac- 
. tria had thrown off the yoke of the Syrian empire under other 
monarchs long before him; that he poſſeſſed this kingdom by 
right of conqueſt over the deſcendants of thoſe chiefs of the 
1 and preſerved it as the reward of a juſt victory. 
They alſo inſinuated to him that the Scythians, obſerving both 
parties had weakened themſelves by this war, were preparing 
to invade Bactria with great fury ; and that, ſhould they perſiſt 


obſtinately in diſputing it, thoſe Barbarians might very poſlibly : 


diſpoſſeſs both of it. (x) This reflection made an impreſſion 
on Antiochus, who by this time was grown quite weary of ſo 


 -unprofitable and tedious. a war; and for this reaſon he granted 


them ſuch conditions as ended in a peace. To confirm and 


ratify it, Euthydemus ſent his ſon to Antiochus. He gave 


him a gracious reception; and judging, by his agreeable 

mien, his converſation,” and the air of majeſty conſpicuous in 

45 ; x , | his 

(s) A.M. 3796. Ant. J. C. 208. t) A. M. 3797, Ant, J. C. 

a0 (u)] Polyb. I. x. p. 620, 621, & I. xi. p. 651, 652. C A. M. 

3798. Ant. J. C. 206, 8 ö 
5 | 5 
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his whole perſon; that he was worthy of-a throne; he 
miſed him one of Aae daughters in marriage, and granted his his 
father the'title of ie he other articles of the treaty were 
put into writing, an che alliance was confirmed by the oy | 
r 
Having . all Euthydemus' s elephants, which was 
one of the articles of peace, he paſſed mount Caucaſus, and 
entered India, and then renewed his alliance with the king of 
that country. He alſo received elephants from him, Which, 
with thoſe Euthydemus had given him, amounted td 150. 
He marched from thence into Arachoſia, afterwards into Dran- 
giana, thence into Carmania, eſtabliſhing his authority and 
good order in all thoſe provinces. 

He paſſed the winter in the laſt country. From thence 
he returned by Perſia, Babylonia, and Meſopotamia, and at 
laſt arrived at Antioch, after having ſpent ſeven years in this 
expedition. 'The vigour of his enterprizes, and the prudence 
with which he had conducted the whole war, acquired him 
the character of a wiſe and valiant prince, and made him for- 
midable to Europe as well as Aſia. 

(=) A little after his arrival at Antioch, advice was brought 
him of the death of Ptolemy Philopator. That prince, by, 
his intemperance and exceſſes, had quite ruined his conLity- 
tion, which was naturally ſtrong and vigorous. He died, as 

enerally ha pens to thoſe who 5 fry tl emſelves to leaſure, 
fore he had run half his courſe, He was ſcarce above twenty 
years old when he aſcended the throne, and rei ned but ſeven- 
teen years. He was ſucceeded by Ptolemy Epiphanes his ſon, 
then five years old. 


- (9) A, M. 3799. Ant. 1. C, 205. ; (2) 4 M. 3860. 1 mn ©, 
204. . a * 
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THIS Chapter includes twenty-four years, ang which 
Ptolemy Epiphanes reigned in Egypt. In this interval, the 
Romans engage in war; firſt againſt Philip king of Mace- 

don, over whom they gain a famous victory; and then | 
againſt Antiochus king of Syria, who alſo is defeated, and | 
forced to ſue for peace. At the ſame time, feuds and di- ; 
viſions break out between the Lacedæmonians and the 
Achzans, and the famous Philopœmen dies, 


| ei T. Brotay Heirgings ſucceeds PRILOoRTOR bis 


| father in the kingdom of Egypt. AnTiocnvs and Piri 
enter into an alliance to invade his daminians. The Romans 
become guardians of the young king. AnTiIocnus ſubdues 
Paleſtine and Caloſyria, The var of PHILIT aga 4 the 
Athenians, ATTALUS, and the R ne He befieges Abydos. 
The unhappy fate 5 that city. The Romans declare war | 

: =” PHILIP. * VLPIZIVS the FO is ſent __ Mace- | 
2c. : 4 


RELATED in the preceding" book how Ptolemy 
Philopator, worn out with riots and exceſſes, had 


(a). 


the 


(2) A.M, 3800. Ant, J. o. 204: Juſtin, 1. xxx, c. 3+ Polyb, I, xv, 
p. 1 


1 


They imagined 


mediately a great council of t 
on which Agathocles and Agathoclea were preſent. Agatho- 


Alexandria roſe againſt them. The young kin 


— 
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the only perſons preſent when that monarch expired were 
Agathocles, his fiſter, and their creatures,' they concealed 


his death as long as poſſible from the public, in order that 


they might have time to carry off all the money, jewels, and 
other valuable effects in the palace. They alſo formed a plan 
to maintain the authority they had enjoyed under the late 


king, by uſurping the regency during the minority of his ſon, 


named Ptolemy Ne who was then but five years old. 
thi 


take off Tlepolemus, who had fucceeded Soſihes in the miniſ- 
try; and accordingly they concerted meaſures to diſpatch 
him. | S 
At laſt they informed the pony of the king's death: Im- 
e * Macedomans was aſſembled, 


cles, after ſhedding abundance of tears, begins by imploring 
their protection for the young king, whom he held in his arms. 
He told them that his royal father, in his expiring moments, 


had committed him to the care of Agathoclea, whom he pointed 


out to them; and had recommended him to the fidelity of the 
Macedonians. 'That for this reaſon he was come to 1mplore 
their aſſiſtance againſt Tlepolemus, who, as he had certain 
advice, had formed the deſign of uſurping the crown. Hz 
added, that he had brought witneſſes expreſsly to prove his 


imagined that by this weak artifice Tlepolemus would be im- 


mediately diſpatched, and that in conſequence he might eaſily 


obtain the regency ; but the artifice was too groſs, and the 


s might eafily be done, if they could but 


- treaſon, and at the ſame time offered to produce them. Hes 


people immediately ſwore the deſtruction of Agathocles, his 


ſiſter, and all their creatures. This laſt attempt recalling to 
their remembrance their other crimes, all the inhabitants of 


out of their hands, avd ſeated on the throne in Hippodrome. 
After which Agathocles, his fifter, and Einanthe his mother, 
were brought before the king, and all three put to death as 


was taken 


2 


by his order. The populace expoſed their dead bodies to all 


the indignities poſſible; dragging them through the ſtreets, 


and tearing them to pieces. All their relations and creatures 
met with the ſame treatment, and not one of them was ſpared. 
The uſual and juſt end of thoſe unworthy favourites, who 


abuſe the confidence of their ſovereign to oppreſs the people, 


and who never puniſh thoſe who reſemble themſelves. 
| 5 „„ N 3 Philammon, 
* Polybius gives this name to the'| founders of Alerand, ia, or ef thoſe to 


 Alexandrians wwho deſcended from the | whom the ſame privileges bad been 


Macedinians,' and ihe poſterity of 'the | granted. 


Was given to Soſibes, 


but ſo far 
barefaced, that to them was applied what is generally ſaid of 
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Philammon, the aſſaſſin, who had been hired to murder 


Arſinoe, being returned from . to Alexandria, two or 
0 


three days before this tumult broke out, the ladies of honour 


- of that unfortunate queen had immediate notice of it, and 
taking this "PP 
.- them, they fe 


ortunity which the diſtractions of the city gave 
olved to revenge their miſtreſs's death. Ac- 
cordingly they broke open the door of the houſe were he was, 
and killed him with clubs and ſtones, 5 
The care of the king's perſon, till otherwiſe provided for, 
| * to him who had governed during 
the three laſt reigns. Hiſtory does not inform us whether he 
was ftill alive; but it is certain that he lived to a great age, 
as he had paſſed above threeſcore years in the adminiſtration. 


( No miniſter was ever more cunning or more corrupt than 
this Soſibes. He made no ſcruple of committing the blackeſt 


crimes, provided they conduced to his ends. Polybius imputes 


to him the murder of Lyſimachus ſon of Ptolemy, and of Arſinoe 


daughter of that Lyſimachus; of Magas ſon of Ptolemy, and 


of Berenice daughter of Magas; of Berenice mother to Ptolemy 


Philopator; of Cleomenes king of Sparta; and laſtly, of Ar- 
ſinoe daughter of Berenice. It is ſurprizing that, notwitH- 
ſtanding a conduct of ſo much inhumanity and cruelty in his 
adminiſtration, he ſhould ſupport himſelf ſo long, and at laſt 


come to a peaceable end. | 


(c) Antiochus king of Syria, and Philip king of Macedo- 


. nia, during the whole reign of Ptolemy Philopator, had diſ- 


covered the ſtrongeſt zeal for the intereſt of that monarch, 
and were ready to aſſiſt him on all occaſions. Yet, no ſooner 
was. he dead, leaving behind him an infant, whom the laws 
of humanity and juſtice enjoined them not to diſturb in the 


poſſeſſion of his father's kingdom, but they immediately join 
in a criminal alliance, and excite each other to take off the 


lawful heir, and divide his dominions between them. Philip 
was to. have Caria, Libya, Cyrenaica, and Egypt; and An- 
tiochus all the reſt. With this view, the latter entered Cœlo- 
ſyria and Paleſtine ; and, in leſs than two campaigns, made 
an entire conqueſt of thoſe two provinces, with all their cities 


and dependencies. Their guilt, ſays Polybius, would not 


have been quite ſo glaring, had they, like tyrants,, endea- 
voured to ious over their crimes with ſome ſpecious pretence ; 
rom doing this, their injuſtice and cruelty were ſo 


fiſhes, that the large ones, though of the ſame ſpecies, prey 
on the leſſer. One would be tempted, continues the ſame au- 


thor, 
(b) Polyb. in Excerpt. p. 64. Ce) A. M. 3801. Ant. J. C. 203. 


Poiyb. I. iii. p. 159. Id. I. xv. p. 707, & 708. 
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thor, at ſeeing the moſt ſacred laws of ſociety ſo openly vio- 
lated, to accuſe Providence of being indifferent and inſenſible 

to the moſt horrid crimes. But it fully juſtified its conduct, 

by puniſhing thofe two kings according to their deſerts ; and- 
— ſuch an example of them, as ought in all ſucceeding 
es to deter others from following their example. For, 
whilſt they are meditating to diſpoſſeſs a weak and helpleſs 
infant of his kingdom, by piece-meal, Providence raiſed up 
the Romans againſt them, who entirely ſubverted the king- 
doms of Philip and Antiochus, and reduced their ſucceſſors to 
almoſt as great calamities, as thoſe with which they intended 
to cruſlr the infant king. er a - 

\ (4) During that time, Philip was engaged in a war againſt 
the Rhodians, over whom he gained an inconſiderable advan- 
tage, in a naval engagement near the iſland of Lade, oppoſite . 
to the city of Miletus. 4s Shy: 

ce The next year he. invaded Attalus, and advanced as 
far as Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom. But all his 
efforts in aſſaulting that city being to no purpoſe, he turned 
his rage and fury againſt the gods; and not ſatisfied witty. 
burning their temples, he demoliſhed ſtatues, broke to pieces 
their altars, and even pulled up the ſtones from their founda- 
tions, that not the leaſt footſteps of them might remain. 

He was not more ſucceſsful againſt the Rhodians. Having 
already fought them with but indifferent ſucceſs, he ventured 
a ſecond battle off the iſland of Chio. Attalus had united 
his fleet to that of the Rhodians, and Philip was defeated with 
conſiderable loſs, There were killed in his army 3000 Mace- 
donians, and 6000 allies; and 2000 Macedonians and con- 
federates, with 700 Egyptians, were taken priſoners. The 
Rhodians loſt but ſixty men, and Attalus threeſcore and ten. 

Philip aſcribed all the glory of this engagement to himſelf, 
and that for two reaſons: the firſt was, that having repulſed 
Attalus to the ſhore, he had taken that prince's ſhip ; and the 
ſecond, that having caſt anchor near the promontory of Ar- 
gennum, he had ſtopt even among the wrecks of his enemies. 
But though he aſſumed the beſt air he could, he was ſenſible 

of his great loſs, and could neither conceal it from others nor 
himſelf. This prince had never loſt ſo great a number of men 
either by ſea or land in one day. He was highly afflicted ' 
upon it, and it viſibly damped his natural vivacity. | 

| N 4 {f) Nevertheleſs, 

Cd) Polyb. in Excerpt, Vales. p. 70, & 73- Ce) A. M. 3802, Ant. 

J. C. 202. Polyb. Ib. p. 66, Diod. Ib. p. 294. i 
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LNeverthelefs, the ill ſucceſs of this battle did not abate 
Philip's courage. The character of that prince was to be un- 
ſhaken in his reſolutions; and not to be dejected by diſap- 
pointments, but to overcome difficulties by inflexible con- 
ſtancy and perſeverance; and accordingly he continued the 
war with freſh bravery. I am not certain whether we may 
not date, about this time, the cruelties which Philip exerciſed 
over the Cianians; a barbarity he is often reproached with, 


the el of which have unhappily been loſt. Cios, 
e 


whoſe inhabitants are called Cianians, was a ſmall city of 
Bithynia. . The man who was governor of it had been raifed 
to that poſt by the Ætolians, who at that time were in £lliance 


With Philip. We find that he beſieged it at the requeſt of his 
A£n-in-law Pruſias, king of Bithynia, who pretended to have 


received ſome inſult from it. The city was in all probability 
taken by ſtorm. A great number of the inhabitants ſuffered 
the moſt crueFtorments : the reſt were reduced to a ſtate of 
captivity, which to them was worſe than death; and the city 
was razed to the very foundations. This barbarity alienated 


the Ftolians from him, and particularly the Rhodians, Who 


were allies and friends to the inhabitants of Cios. Polybius 
ſeems to aſcribe its deſtruction to the imprudence of the Cia- 
nians themſelves, who uſed to beſtov/ all poſts and preferments 
en their moſt worthlefs citizens; and to follow, ſo blindly 
their pernicious opinions i every thing, as even to perſecute 
thoſe who ventured to oppoſe them. He adds, that a people 
who act in this manner plunge voluntarily into the greateſt 
calamities; and that it is ſurprizing they do not correct them- 
ſelves in this reſpect by the experience of all ages; which 
ſhow, that the ruin of the moſt powerful ſtates is ſolely owing 
to the ill choice of thoſe to whom they conſide either the 
command of their armies, or the adminiſtration of their po- 
Hneal affairs. | 

Philip marehed afterwards to Thrace and Cherſoneſus, 
where ſeveral cities ſurrendered voluntarily. However, Aby- 
dos ſhut her gates againſt him, and even refuſed to hear the 
deputies he had ſent, ſo that he was forced to beſiege it. 
This city is in Aſia, and ſtands on the narroweſt part of the 
Helleſpont, now called the Dardanelles, and oppoſite to the 
city of Seftus in Europe. The diffance between theſe two 


cities was about two miles. The reader will ſuppoſe, that 


Abydos muſt be a city of great importance, as it commanded 
| YA. M. 3803. Ant. J. C. 201, Polyb. I. xvi. p. 733—739-. Liv. 
J. xxxi, n. 16, 18. Polyb. l. xvii. p. 745. Lix. I. xxxi. n. 31. Strab. 
I. xii, p. 563. Polyb. l. xv. p- 709 - 711. | 


* 


— 
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the ftreights, and made thoſe who were poſſeſſed of it maſters 
of the communication between the Euxine ſea, and the Archi- 


Nothing of what is generally ; yr in the aſſaulting and 
defending of cities, was omitted. 

ever defended with greater obſtinacy, which might be ſaid 
at length, on the fide of the beſieged, to have roſe to fury and 
bratality. Confiding in their own ſtrength, they repulſed 
with the greateſt vigour the firſt approaches of the Macedo- 
nians. On the fide next the ſea, the machines of war no 
ſooner came forward, but they immediately were either diſ- 
mounted by the baliſtæ, or conſumed by fire. Even the ſhips, 
on which they were mounted, were in Tanger and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that the 3 aved them. On 
the land ſide, the Abydonians alſo defended themſelves for 
ſome time with great courage, and did not deſpair even of 
defeating the enemy. But, finding that the outward wall 
was ſapped, and that the Macedonians carried their mines 
under the inward one, which had been raiſed to ſupply the 
place of the other, they ſent deputies to Philip, offering to 
ſurrender their city upon the following conditions: that ſuch 
forces, as had been ſent them by the Rhodians and king At- 
talus, ſhould return to their reſpective ſovereigns under his 


ſafe conduct; and that all free citizens ſhould retire whither- 


ſoever they pleaſed with the clothes they then had on. Philip 


_ anſwering, that the Abydonians had only to chooſe, whether 


they would ſurrender at. diſcretion, or continue to defend 
themſelves valiantly, the deputies retired. : | 
This advice being brought, the beſieged, in tranſports of 
deſpair, aſſemble together, and conſider what was to be done. 
'They came to this reſolution ; firſt, that the ſlaves ſhould be 
{et at liberty, to animate them to defend the city with the ut- 
moſt vigour: ſecondly, that all the women ſhould be ſhut up 
in the temple of Diana; and all the children, with their 
nurſes, in the Gymnaſium : that this being done, they then 
ſhould bring into the great ſquare all the gold and filver in 


the city, and carry all the reſt of the valuable effects into the 


Quadrireme of the Rhodians, and the Trireme of the Cizy- 
cenians. This reſolution having paſſed unanimouſly, another 


aſſembly was called, in which they choſe. fifty of the wiſe, 


and moſt ancient of the citizens, but at the ſame time had vi- 

gour enough left to-execute what ſhould have been determined; 

and they were made to take an oath in preſence of all the 

„ N 5 : inhabitants, 

* Quadriremes were gallies with four benches of cars, and Tiiremes tho/e 
with three, : 


* 


in this ſiege. No place was 
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inhabitants, that the inſtant they ſaw the enemy maſter of the 
inward wall, they ſhould kill the women and children, ſet fire 


to the two gallies laden with their effects, and thraw into the 
ſea all their gold and ſilver which they had heaped together: 
then ſending for their prieſts, they took an oath either to con- 


4 


quer or die, ſword in hand; and after having ſacrificed the 


victims, they obliged the prieſts and prieſteſſes to-pronounce, 


before the altar, the greateſt curſes on thoſe who ſhould break 
their oath, 8 5 . ne 
This being done, they left off countermining, and reſolved, 


the inſtant the wall ſhould fall, to fly to the breach, and fight 
to the laſt. Accordingly, the inward wall tumbling, the be- 
. Heged, true to the oath they had taken, fought in the breach 


with ſuch unparalleled bravery, that though Philip had per- 
petually ſuſtained with freſh ſoldiers thoſe who had mounted 
to the aſſault, yet, when night ſeparated the combatants, he 
was ſtill doubtful with regard to the ſucceſs of the ſiege. Such 
Abydonians as marched firſt to the breach, over the. heaps 
of the ſlain, fought with fury; and not only made uſe of their 
ſwords and javelins, but, after their arms were broke to pieces, 
or forced out of their hands, they ruſhed furiouſly upon the 
Macedonians, knocked down ſome, broke the ſariſſæ or long 
ſpears of others, and with the pieces ſtruck their faces as 
tuch parts of their bodies as were uncovered, till they made 
them entirely deſpair of the event. BE $F 
When night had put an end to the ſlaughter, the breach 
was quite covered with the dead bodies of the Abydonians ; 
and thoſe who had eſcaped were ſo prodigiouſly fatigued; and 
had received ſo many wounds, that they could ſcarce ſupport 
themſelves. Things being brought to this dreadful extremity, 
two of the principal citizens, unable to execute the dreadful 
reſolution that had been taken, and which at that time diſ- 
played itſelf to their imaginations in all its horror, agreed, 
that, to ſave their wives and children, they. ſnould ſend to 
Philip, by day- break, all their prieſts and prieſteſſes, clothed 
in pontifical habits, to implore his mercy, and open their 
gates to him. | 5 5 5 
Accordingly, next morning the city, as had been agreed, 
was ſurrendered to Philip; during which the greateſt part of 


the Aby donians who ſurvived vented millions of imprecations. 
againſt their fellow citizens, and eſpecially againſt the prieſts 
and prieſteſſes, for delivering up to the enemy thoſe whom 
they themſelves had devoted to death with the moſt dreadful 

oaths. Philip marched into the city, and ſeized, without the 


leaſt oppoſition, all the rich effects which the Abydonians had 
& 1 heaped. 
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theaped together in one place. But now he was greatly terrified 
with the ares he ſaw. Among theſe 1ll-fated citizens, 
whom deſpair had made furious. and diſtracted, ſome were 
ſtrangling their wives and children, and others cutting them 
to pieces with their ſwords; ſome were running to murder 


them, others were plunging them into wells, whilſt others 


again were precipitating them from the tops of houſes; in a 


word, death appeared in all its variety of horrors. Philip, 


pierced with grief, and ſeized with-horror at this ſpectacle, 
ſtopt the ſoldiers who were greedy of plunder, and publiſhed a 
declaration, importing, that he would allow three days to-all 


who were reſolved to lay violent hands on themſelves. He was 


in hopes, that during this interval they would change ther 
reſolution; but they had made their choice before. They 
thought it would be degenerating from thoſe who had loſt 


their lives in fighting for their country, ſhould they ſurvive: . 


them. The individuals of every family killed one another, 
and none eſcaped this murderous expedition, but thoſe whoſe - 
hands were tied, or were otherwiſe kept from deſtroying - 


_ themſelves. 


A little before the city ſurrendered, an ambaſſador - 
from the Romans to Philip arrived. This embaſſy was ſent 
on various accounts, all which it will be proper to explain. 
The fame and glory of this people had juſt before ſpread 
through all parts of the world, by the victory which Scipio 
gained over Hannibal in Africa; an event that ſo glorioully . 


; (with regard to the Romans) terminated the. ſecond Punick 


war. (+) The court of Egypt, being in ſo much danger 
from the union that had been formed between Philip and 


Antiochus againſt their infant king, had addreſſed the Romans 


for protection, and offered them the guardianſhip of the king, 
and the regency of tha kingdom [ern his minority; de- 
claring, that the late monarch had. deſired it at his, death. It 
was the intereſt of the Romans not to ſuffer the power of Philip 
and Antiochus to increaſe, by the addition of fo many rien 
provinces, of which the empire of Egypt-at. that time con- 


- tilted, It was not difficult to foreſee, that they would ſoon 
be engaged in war with thoſe two princes, with one of whom 


they already had ſome differences which threatened muen 
greater. For theſe reaſons they had not heſitated in accepting 


the guardianſhip ; and in conſequence had appointed three 
deputies, who were ordered to acquaint the two kings with 
their reſolution, and to enjoin them not to inſeſt the dYminions. 


. "df 6 | —_ 


(z) A. M. 3803. Ant. J. C. 202, ( Juſtin. I. xxx,"c. 2, & 3. 
& I, XXX1, Co I, Valer, Max, . vi. Co 6, Liv. J. xxxi. N. Is, 2, & 18. 
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WW of their royal pupil, for that otherwiſe they ſhould be foreed to 


declare war againſt them. Every reader will perceive, - that 

the declaring fo generouſly in favour of an oppreſſed infant 

mcnarch, was making a juſt and noble uſe of their power. 
At the ſame time there arrived in Rome ambaſſadors from 


the Rhodians and from king Attalus, to complain alſo of the 
.enterprizes of the two kings; and to inform the Romans, 


that Philip, either in perſon or by his deputies, was ſoliciting 
ſeveral cities of Aſia to take up arms, and was certainly medi- 
tating ſome grout deſign. This was a freſh motive for 

haſtening the departure of the three ambaſſadors. 1 
Being arrived at Rhodes, and hearing of the ſiege of 
Abydos, they ſent to Philip the youngeſt of their collegues, 


named Emilius, who, as has been obſerved, arrived at 


Abydos the time that the city was upon the point of being 
ſurrendered. Emilius acquainted Philip, that he was or- 
dered, in the fame of the ſenate, to exhort him not to make 
war upon any of the ſtates of Greece; not to invade any part 
of Ptolemy's dominions; but to refer to a juſt arbitration 


his pretenfions upon Attalus and the Rhodians. That, pro- 
vided he acquieſced with theſe remonſtrances, he would con- 


tinue in peace; but that if he refuſed, the Romans would 
proclaim war againſt him. Philip endeavoured to ſhow, that 


the Rhodians had occaſioned the rupture. But, ſays Amilius, 


"interrupting him, did the Athenians and Abydonians attack you 
feof ? Philip*, who had not been uſed to hear truth, offend- 
ed at the boldneſs of ſuch an anſwer addreſſed to a king; 
Your age, ſays he to the ambaſſador, your beauty, (for Polybius 
informs us that this ambaſſador had really a fine perſon) and 
eſpecially the Roman name, exalt your pride 10 à prodigicus degree. 
Fer my part, I auiſb your republick may obſerve punctually the 
treaties it has concluded auith me © but, in caſe I ſhould be in- 


vaded by it, 1 "hope to ſpew, that the empire of Macedonia does 


not yield to Rome eit ber in valtur or reputation. The deputy 
withdrew from Abydos with this anſwer, and Philip having 
taken that city, left a ſtrong garriſon in it, and returned to 


Macedonia. 


Emilius ſeems to have gone into Egypt, whilſt the two 
other ambaſſadors went very probably to Antiochus. RO 
| | | eing 


* Inſveto vera audire, ferceior ſervare mecum facem. Si Bella laceſſe- 


-oratio vifa eft, quam que habenda fritis, mibi guogue in anime e facere, ut | 
apud regem eflet, Ata, inquit, regnum Macedonum nomengue baud | 


& forma, & ſuper omnia Romanum minis quam Romanum mobile bello 


mem n te fercciorem facit. Ego autem Romy Liv, I. Xxxi. n. 18. 
Prir am velim vas fœderum memores — 


; 4 


and ſettled every thing to as much advantage as the 


ferre upon him. 5 
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being arrived at Alexandria, aſſumed the guardianſhip of 


Ptolemy, in the name of the Romans, purſuant to the in- 
ſtructions he had received from the ſenate at his ID; 

as the ſtate of 
affairs in Egypt would then admit. He appointed Ariſtomenes 


the Acarnanian to ſuperintend the education and perſon of 


the young monarch, and made him prime fniniſter. © This 


Arifiomenes had gr ald in the court of Egypt, and acted 


with the utmoſt pra ence and fidelity in the employment con- 


i) In the mean time: the forces of Philip laid Attica 
waſte, the pretence of which invaſion Was as follows. 'Two 


young men of Acarnania being at Athens, at the time when 
the grand myſteries were ſolemnizing there, had crowded 
into the temple of Ceres, not knowing that it was forbid. 
Though their fault proceeded entirely from ignorance, they 


were immediately maſſacred, as guilty of impiety and 
ſacrilege. The Acarnanians, juſtly exaſperated at ſo cruel a 
treatment, had recourſe to Philip, who gladly embraced this 
opportunity, and gave them a body of forces, with which 
they entered Attica, ravaged the whole country, and returned 


home laden with ſpoils. y 


(4) The Athenians carried their complaints againſt this 


enterprize to Rome, and were joined on that occaſion. by the 


Rhodians and king Attalus. The Romans only ſought for an 
opportunity to break with king Philip, at whom they were 
very much offended. He had infringed the condition of the 
treaty of peace concluded with him three years before, in not 


ceaſing to infeſt the allies who were included in it. He had 


juſt before ſent troops and money to Hannibal in Africa; and 
a report was ſpread, that he was at that time very buſy in 
Aſia. This made the Romans uneaſy, who called to mind the 
trouble which Pyrrhus had brought upon them, with only a 
handful of Epirots, a people very much inferior to the Mace- 
donians. Thus, having ended the war againſt Carthage, they 
imagined it adviſeable to prevent the enterprizes of this new 


enemy, who might become formidable, in caſe they ſhould 


give him time to increaſe his ſtrength. The ſenate, after 


, For an anſwer as pleaſed all the ambaſſadors, or- 
dered M. Valerius Levinus, the proprætor, to advance to- 
wards Macedonia with a fleet, in order to examine matters 


nearer at hand, and be in a condition to give immediate aid 


to the allies. | - 2 
| (7) In 


(i) Liv, I. xxxi. n. 14. 


(k) Ibjd, n. 13: 
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ln the mean time the Roman ſenate deliberated ſeri- 
-ouſl9 on what was to be done in the preſent juncture. At 
the very time it aſſembled to conſider that important affair, a 
ſecond embaſly arrived from the Athenians, which brought 
advice that Philip was upon the point of invading Attica in 
7 | and that in caſe they were not immediately ſuccoured, 
he would infallibly make himſelf maſter of Athens. They 
alſo received letters from Levinus «the proprætor, and from 
Aurelius his lieutenant, by which they were informed that 
they had the ftrongeſt reaſons to believe that Philip had ſome 
deſign againſt them; and that the danger being imminent, 
they had no time to loſmſe. 5 88 
(u, Upon this news, the Romans reſolved to proclaim war 
.againſt Philip. Accordingly, P. Sulpitius the conſul, to whom 
fallen by lot, put to ſea with an army, and 
ſoon arrived there. Here he was ſoon informed that Athens 
was befieged, and implored his aſſiſtance. He detached a 
ſquadron of twenty gallies, commanded by Claudius Cento, 
who ſet ſail that inſtant. Philip had not laid ſiege to Athens 
in perſon, but deputed one of his lieutenants for that pur- 
— having taken the field in perſon againſt Attalus and 
the Rhodians. | NI CHEAT ur CEE OW 


Sxcr. II. Expeditions of the conſul Sul ir ius in Macedonia. 
The AEtolians wait for the event, in order to declare themſelves. 
Pais I Joes a battle. Vitlius ſucceeds SULPITIUs. No 

'  confiderable tranſaction happens during his government. 

FLAuIN IN us ſucceeds him. ANTIOCHUS recovers Cælaſyria, 

of which he had been diſpoſſefſed by AR1s8TOMENES the prime 

 minifter of Egypt. Various expeditions of the conſul into 
Phocis.. The Achæans, after long debates, declare for the 
Romans, ; 


{n) LAUDIUS- Cento, whom the conſul had ſent to 
. ſuccour Athens, having entered the Piræus with his 
gallies, revived the drooping courage of the inhabitants. He 
was not ſatisfied with ſecuring the city and the country round 
it ; but having advice that the garriſon of Chalcis did not 
obſerve the leaſt order or diſcipline,” as remote from danger, 
he ſailed out with his fleet, arrived near the city before bay, | 
and finding the centinels afleep, entered it without moleſta- 
tion; ſet fire to the publick magazines which were full of 
corn, and to the arfenal that was well provided with NO 
4 5 " | O 
(1) Liv, I. xxxi. n. 85. (m) A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200, Ibid, 
Ne 14, * A. M, 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. Ibid. n. 22-20, | 
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of war; cut the whole garriſon to pieces; and after carrying 
on board his ſhips the immenſe booty he had. amaſſed, he re- 
turned to the Pirzus. 9 ” 
Philip, who was then at Demetrias, the inſtant he heard of 
the diſaſter which had befallen that confederate city, flew 
thither, in hopes of ſurprizing the Romans. However, they 
were gone; ſo that he ſeemed to have come for no other pur- 
poſe, but to be ſpectator of that city, ſtill burning and half 
ruined. He would certainly have treated Athens in the ſame 
manner, if one of the couriers, called Hemerodromi *, who 
perceived the king's troops from the eminence where he was 
poſted, had nor carried the news of it immediately to Athens, 
where the inhabitants were all aſleep. Philip arrived a few 
hours after, but before day-break. - Perceiving that this 
ftratagem had not taken effe&t, he reſolved to attack the city. 
The Athenians had drawn up their ſoldiers in battle without 
the walls, at the gate Dipylos; Philip, marching at the head 
of his army, attacked them with vigour, and having killed 
ſeveral of them' with his own hand; repulſed them back into 
the city, whither he did not think it adviſeable to purſue them. 
But he wreaked his vengeance on the country — on the 


place for the publick exerciſes, as the Lyceum, and eſpecially 


on ſuch temples as ſtood without the city : ſetting fire to every 


thing, and ruining whatever came in his way, not ſparing 


either the tombs or the moſt ſacred places. He marched from 
hence with a view of ſurpriſing Eleuſis, where his project alſo 


2 abortive. He then proceeded towards Corinth, when 


earing that the Achæans held their aſſembly at Argos, he 
went thither. | 9 98 | | | 

They were deliberating how to act in regard to Nabis, the 
tyrant of Sparta, who had ſucceeded Machinandas, and in- 
feſted the whole country with his incurfions. Philip offered 
to charge himſelf entirely with that war, and his propoſal 
was received with univerſal joy. However, he added a con- 
dition which abated it very much; that they ſhould furniſh | 
him with. as many troops as were neceſſary for garriſoning 
Cræa, Chalcis, and Corinth; and that they mould not leave 


the places behind him without defence whilſt he was fighting 


for them. They perceived that his deſign was to draw out 
of Peloponneſus all the Achzan youth, in order to make him- 
ſelf maſter of it, and engage it in the war againſt the Romans. 
Cycliadus, who preſided in the afſembly, eluded the propoſal, 
by obſerving-that it was not allowed, by their laws, to debate 
on any ſubje& but that for which the aſſembly had been ſum- 
5 | | moned, 

| * They were ſo called from running a great number of miles in one day, 
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moned. They therefore broke up, after having reſolved upon 
the war againſt Nabis ; and the hopes of Philip were again 
defeated. - £3 . | 44 
He made a fecond attempt upon Athens, which ſucceeded 
no better than the former, except that he completed the de- 

molition-of ſuch temples, ſtatues, and valuable works, as re- 
3 that country. After this expedition he retired into 

: (0). The conſul, who was encamped between Apollonia 
and Dyrrachium,- ſent to Macedonia a conſiderable detach- 
ment, under the command of Apuſtius the heutenant, who 
laid waſte the plains and took ſeveral ſmall cities. Philip, 
who was returned into Macedonia, carried on his military 
preparations with prodigious vigour. Ins; P 

.- The great object which both parties had in view, was to 
engage the Atolians to their ſide. They were now going to 
hold their general aſſembly, to which Philip, the Romans, and 
Athenians, ſent their ambaſſadors; he who was deputed by 
Philip ſpoke firſt. All he required was, that the Etolians 
ſhould obſerve ſtrictly the treaties of peace which they had 
concluded. three years before with Philip; having then expe- 
Tienced how. uſeleſs their alliance with the Romans was to 
them. He inſtanced ſeveral cities, of which that people had 
oſſeſſed themſelves, upon pretence of ſuccouring them, as 
Syracuſe, Tarentum, Capua, the laſt city eſpecially, which 
was no longer Capua, but the grave of .the Campanians, and 
the ſkeleton, as it were, of a city, having neither ſenate, in- 
habitants, or magiſtrates; more barbarouſly- uſed by thoſe 
who had left it to be inhabited in this condition, than if they 
had entirely deſtroyed it. If foreigners, ſays he, who 
« differ from us more by their language, their manners, and 
« their laws, than by the wide diſtance of land and ſea 
« which ſeparate Ro them, ſhould diſpoſſeſs us of this 
« country, it would be ridiculous in us to expect more hu- 
& mane treatment from them than their neighbours have met 
« with. Among us, who are of the ſame country, whether 
« Atohans, Acarnanians, or Macedonians, and who ſpeak 
« the ſame language, ſlight diſputes may ariſe with little or 
e no conſequence or duration; but with foreigners, with 
«© Barbarians, we, whilſt we are Greeks, are, and ſhall for 
„ ever be at war. This time three years you concluded a 
«« peace with Philip in this very place; now the ſame cauſes 
««.ftill ſubſiſt; and we hope that you will act in the fame 

% manner,” 5 LOT be 4 
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Philip ſhould have the like occaſion. Th 


portance, neglected a war which U 
However, having now put an end (thanks to the gods) to the 
“ Carthaginian war, we are going to turn the whole force af 
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The Athenian ambaſſadors, by the conſent of the Romans, 
ſpoke next. They began by diſplaying, in an affecting man- 


ner, the impious and ſacrilegious fury which Philip had exer- 


ciſed on the moſt ſacred monuments of Attica, on the moſt 
auguſt temples, and the moſt awful tombs; as if he had de- 


clared war, not only amongſt men, and the living, but againſt | 


the manes of the dead, and the majeſty of the gods. That 
Etolia and all Greece muſt expect the ſame treatment, if 
concluded with 
conjuring the Ætolians to take compaſſion of Athens, and to 
undertake, under the auſpices of the gods, and of the Romans, 


whoſe power only that of the gods could equal, ſojuſt a war as 


that propoſed to them. | 1 T4 

The Roman ambaſſador, after having refuted very circum- 
ſtantially the reproaches of the Macedonian, with reſpect to 
the treatment which Rome had made the conquered cuties 


ſuffer; and exemplified in Carthage, which, but juſt before; 


had been allowed a peace, and was reſtored to its liberty; de- 


dclared, that the only circumſtance the Romans had to fear 


was, that the too great mildneſs and lenity which-they exert 
ciſed towards thoſe they conquered, would prompt other 


nations to take up arms againſt them, becauſe the vanquiſhed 


might depend on the Roman clemency. He repreſented in a 


ſhort, but ſtrong and pathetick ſpeech, the criminal actions of 


Philip, the murders committed by him on his own family, 
and his friends, his infamous debaucheries, which were ſti 
more deteſted than his cruelty; all fats more immediately 


known to the perſons whom he then addreſſed, as they were | 


nearer neighbours to Macedonia. But, to confine my 
** ſpeech to what relates directly to you, ſays the ambaſſador, 
addreſſing himſelf to the Ætolians, „ we engaged in the war 
againſt Philip, in no other view but to defend you; and 
you have concluded a ſeparate peace with him. Poſſibly 
you may obſerve in your own juſtification, that ſeeing us 
employed in the war againſt the Carthaginians, and being 
* awed by fear, you were obliged to ſubmit to whatever 
conditions the victor was pleaſed to preſcribe ; whilſt we, 
* on the other ſide, employed in * of greater im- 
you had renounced, 


« our arms againſt Macedoma. 'This gives you an opportu- 
** nity of returning to our friendſhip 6. 

** ſhould chuſe to periſh ingloriouſly with Philip, rather than 
«© conquer with the Romans,” | ; | | 
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in battle, was terrified at this fight. Being informed by 
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- Damocritus, the tolian prætor, plainly perceived that 


this ſpeech would gain all the voices. It is faid, that he had 


been bribed by Philip. Without ſeeming inclined to either 
fide, he repreſented the affair as too important to be determin- 
ed immediately, and required time for a more mature delibe- 
ration. By this artifice he eluded the effect which the aſſembl 


would otherwiſe have had; and boaſted his having done a 


very eſſential ſervice to the republick, which now (he ſaid) 


might wait the event before it took up arms, and then declare 


for the ſtrongeſt party. . 2 


n the mean time, Philip was preparing for a vigorous 
war both by ſea and land; but the conſul had already bigs 
it. He had entered Macedonia, and advanced towards the 
Daſſaretæ, and Philip had alſo taken the field. Neither 
party knew which way the enemy had marched; but each 
ſent out a detachment upon the diſcovery, and the two par- 


ties met. As both conſiſted entirely of choſen troops, a 


bloody ſkirmiſh enſued, and the victory was doubtful. Forty 
Macedonian troopers, and thirty-five of the Romans, were 
killed on the ſpot. 5 | 
The king, perſuaded that the care he ſhould take to bury. 
thoſe who had loſt their lives in this ſkirmiſh, would contribute 
very much to gain him the affection of his ſoldiers, and excite 
them to behave gallantly in his ſervice, cauſed their dead 
bodies to be brought into the camp, in order tha- the whole 
army might be eye-witneſſes of the honours paid to their 
memory. Nothing is leſs to be relied upon than the ſentiments 
and diſpoſitions of the vulgar. This ele, which Philip 
imagined would animate the ſoldiers, had a quite contrary 
effect, and damped their courage. Hitherto he had engaged 
in war with none but Greeks and Illyrians, who employed 
ſcarce any other weapons but arrows, javelins and lances; and 
for that reaſon the wounds they made were not ſo deep. But 
when they ſaw the bodies of their comrades, covered with 
deep and wide gaſhes made by the Spaniſh ſabres, whole arms 
cut off, ſhoulders lopped away, and heads ſeparated from the 
bodies, they were terrified at the fight, and plainly perceived 
againſt what kind of enemy they were to act. | Hog 
The king-himſelf, who had never ſeen the Romans engage 
ome 
deſerters of the place where the enemy had halted, he took 
£ e SEg> | 8 guides 
(þ) Liv. I. xxxi. n. 3339. 3 


Nihil tam incertum nec tam | ſubeundam omnem dimicationem 


inzſtimabile eſt, quam animi mul- | videbatur facturum, id metum pi- 


titudinis. Quod promptiores ad | gritiamque incuflit, Liv. 
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own and marched thither with his army, conſiſting of 20,600 


oot, and 4000 horſe ; and poſted himſelf at a little above 200 
paces from their camp, near the city of Athacus, on an emi- 
nence which he fortified with good ditches and ſtrong intrench- 
ments. ' Surveying from the wg, of the hill the order and 
diſpoſition of the Roman camp, he cried out, That what he 


' ſaw was not the camp of Barbarians. 


The conſul and the king were quiet for the firſt two days, 
each waiting till the other ſhould make ſome movement. On 


the third day, e HH came out of his camp, and drew up 
his troops in battle. Philip, being afraid of coming to a 


2 battle, detached againſt the enemy a body con- 
1 


ſting of but 1500 men, the one half horſe, and the other 


foot; againſt whom the Romans oppoſed an equal number, 
who had the advantage, and put the other to flight. They 
avoided with no leſs prudence an ambuſcade which the king 
had laid for them. 'Theſe two advantages, the one gained by 
open force, and the other by ſtratagem, inflamed the courage 
of the Roman ſoldiers. The conſul marched-them back into 
the camp, and after allowing them a day's repoſe, he led them 
out, and offered the king battle, which he did not think 
proper to accept, and for that reaſon he lay cloſe in his camp, 
in ſpfte of all the inſults and reproaches of Sulpitius, who 
charged him with meanneſs of ſpirit and cowardice. 

As foraging, where two armies lay ſo near one another, 


would be very dangerous, the conſul drew off to about eight 


miles diſtance, and advanced towards a village, called 
Octolophos, where the foragers diſperſed themſelves all over 
the neighbouring country in ſeparate platoons. The king at 


firſt lay cloſe in his intrenchments, as if afraid of venturing 


out; in order that the enemy, growing bolder on that ac- 
count, might for that reaſon be leſs vigilant. This happened 


directly as Philip had foreſeen, When he ſaw great numbers : 


of them ſpread over the plains, he quitted his camp on a 


ſudden with all his horſe, whom the Cretans followed as faſt 


as it was poſſible for infantry to march, and rode full ſpeed to 
poſt himſelf between the Roman camp and the foragers. 
There, dividing his forces, he detached part of them againſt 
the foragers; ordering them to cut to pieces all who ſhould 
come in their way; whilſt he himſelf+ ſeized all the paſſes by 
which they could return. Ang now nothing was ſeen on all 


ſides but blood and- ſlaughter; during which, the Romans 
did not know what was doing out of their camp, becauſe ſach © . 
as fled were intercepted by the king's forces; and thoſe who 


| guarded 
® The ſame words are aſcribed to Pyrrbuz, | 
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guarded the paſſes, killed a much greater number than the 
others detached in purſuit of the eneñ. „ 
At laſt the melancholy news of the 1 arrived in the 
Roman camp. Upon which the conſul ordered the cavalry to 
march out, and ſuccour their comrades wherever they could: 
as for himſelf, he made the legions quit the camp, and 
"marched them in an hollow ſquare againſt the enemy. The 
troopers, being diſperfed up and down, loſt their way at firſt; 
being deceived by the ſhouts and cries which echoed from 
different places. Many of theſe parties fell in with the 
enemy, and ſkirmiſhes were fought in different places at the 
ſame time. The warmeſt engagement was where the kin 
himſelf commanded, and which, by the great number of 
the, horſe and foot that compoſed it, formed almoſt an army : 
Not to mention that theſe troops, being prodigiouſly animated 
by the preſence of the king and the Cretans, who fought 
cloſe together, and with the utmoſt vigour,. againſt enemies 
diſperſed and in diſorder, killed great numbers of them. It 
| Is certain that, had they not purſued the Romans ſo vigorouſly, 
this day might have decided, not only the preſent battle, but 
perhaps:the ſuccefs of the whole war. But, by abandoning 
themſelves to a raſh and inconſiderate ardour, they fell into 
the midſt of the Roman cohorts, who had advanced with their 
officers. And now the ſoldiers that fled, perceiving the Roman 
enſigns, faced about, and puſhed their horſes N the 
enemy, who were all in diſorder. In an inſtant the face of the 
battle was quite changed; thoſe who purſued before now 
flying in their turn. Many were killed in cloſe fight, and 
many loſt their lives in flying ; numbers fell, not only by the 
fword, but ſeveral plunging into moraſſes, were ſwallowed up, 
with their horſes, in the mire. The king himſelf was in very 
E. danger; for having been thrown * his horſe, which 
had received a great wound, multitudes were going to attack 
him, had not a trooper leaped that moment from his 
horſe, and mounted him on it: but the man himſelf, being 
unable to keep pace with the troopers who fled, was killed by 
the enemy. Philip, after having taken a long compaſs round 
the fens, came at laſt to the camp, where he had been given 
over for loſt. . | | 


, 


We have ſeen on many occaſions, and it cannot be too 
ſtrongly inculcated to thoſe of the military profeſſion, in order 
to their avoiding the like error, that battles are often loſt by 
the too great ardour of the officers, who, ſolely intent upon 
purſuing the enemy, forget and. neglect what paſſes in the 
reſt of the army; and ſuffer themſelves to be deprived, through 
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an imprudent deſire of glory, of a victory which they had in 
their hands, and might have ſecured. ee. 

However, Philip had not loſt a great number of men in this 
action, but dreaded coming to a ſecond; and was afraid leſt 
the conqueror ſhould advance to attack him ſuddenly. He, 
therefore diſpatched a herald to the conſul, to defire a ſuſgen- 
fon of arms, in order to bury the dead, The conſul, who 
was at dinner, ſent word that he ſhould have an anſwer on the 

-morrow, Upon this, Philip, to conceal his march from the 
Romans, having left a great number of fires in his camp, ſet 

out from it, without noiſe, the inſtant it was dark ; and having 

ot a whole night's march before the conſul, and part of the 
e day, he thereby put it out of his power to purſue 
him. & — | The ts . 

4 Sulpitius began his march the next day, not F 
which way the king had taken. Philip had flattered himſel 
with the hopes of intercepting him at ſome paſſes, the en- 

trance of which he fortified with ditches, intrenchments, and 

ore works of ſtones and trees; but the patience of the 

Romans was ſuperior to all theſe difficulties. The conſul, 

after laying waſte the country, and ſeizing upon ſeveral 

fortreſſes, marched his army back to Apollonia, from whence 
he had ſet out in the beginning of the campaign. 1 HE 

The Ztolians, who only waited the event, in order to take 


up arms, declared without the leaſt heſitation for the Romans, 
and the Athenians followed their example. Both peeple 
made ſome incurſions into Macedonia, but with ill ſucceſs, 
Philip having defeated them on ſeveral occaſions. He alſo 
defeated the Dardanians, who had entered his country during 
his abſence; and with theſe ſmall advantages, conſoled him- 
ſelf for his ill ſucceſs againſt the Romans. 1 
Ten this campaign the Roman fleet joined that of Attalus, 
and came into the Pirzus, to the great joy of the Athenians, 
The hatred they bore to Philip, which fear had forced them 
to diſſemble for a long time, now broke out immoderately, at 
the ſight of is bowerfal a ſuccour. In a free city * like that 
of Athens, where eloquence was all-powerful, the orators had 
gained fo great an aſcendant over the minds of the people, 
that they had made them form whatever reſolutions ——49 
pleaſed. Here the people, at their requeſt, ordained that all 
the ſtatues and images of Philip and his anceſtors ſhould be 
1 118 Aaeeſtroyed: 
2 Liv. I. xxxi. n. 3943 r) Ibid-: n. 44—47- 8 
Nec dens ibi deſunt 402, dite 9 tum een 
promptz ad plebem concitandam : | ubi oratio plurimum pollet, favore 
quod genus, cùm in omnibus liberis | multitudinis alitur. Liv. 
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deſtroyed: that the feſtivals, ſacrifices and priefts, eſtabliſhed 
in their honour, ſhould be aboliſhed : that every place where 
any monument had been ſet up, or inſcription engraved re- 
lating to them, ſhould be declared impure and profane: that 
the prieſts, every time they offered up prayers to the gods, in 


favour of the Athenians, of their allies; their armies and 


fleets, ; ſhould" alfo utter anathemas and cürſes of every kind 
apainſt Philip, Kis children, his kingdom, his forces both by 
ſex and land; in a word, againſt the Macedonians in general, 
and all that belonged to Fer. To this decree was added, 
'That whatever might be afterwards propoſed, which tended 
in any manner to diſhonour and bring 'an odium on Philip, 


would be grateful to the people; and that whoſoever ſhould 


dare to {ay or do any thing in favour of Philip, or againſt 
the decrees in queſtion, might be killed upon the ſpot without 
any formality. The laſt clauſe was, That whatever had been 
enacted againſt the Piſiſtratides, ſhould take place againſt 
Philip. In this manner the Athenians made war againſt 
Philip by their decrees and ordinances, which at that time 
were their only ftrength. Carrying all things to extremes, 
they now laviſhed encomiums, honours, and homage of every 


king, or Attalvs'and the Romans 
The fleet, at its leaving Pirzus, attacked and took ſeveral 
fortreſſes and ſmall iflands; after which Attalus and the 


Romans ſeparated, and went into winter-quarters. _ *_ 
In Rome; the year following, new conſuls being choſen, 


Villius had Macedonia for his province. . 
Philip, whilſt he made the ſeveral preparations for carrying 

on the enſuing campaign, was exceedingly anxious with re- 
gard to the ſucceſs. of the war he had undertaken. Befides 
fis having to deal with powerful and formidable enemies, he 
Was afraid that the protection which the Romans gave to 
Mates, would draw off many of his allies from him; and that 
the Macedonians, uneaſy at, and diſſatisfied with his govern- 
ment, would rebel againſt him. e ti. 
To obviate theſe dangers, he gave up ſome cities to the 
Achzans, thinking to attach them the more ſtrongly to his 
intereſt by this unexpected generoſity; and at the ſame time 
he ſent ambaſſadors, into Achaia, to make the allies take the 
oath which was to be renewed every year. But could he look 
upon this ceremony as a tron 


| 8 468 ſuch a one as would be 
capable of keeping the confederates in their duty; as he 


G& A. M. 380g. Ant. . C. 109. Liv. 1, xxxi, n. 49. & I. xxxii. n. 3. 
Athenienſes quidem literis | bellum adverſus Philippum gere- 
yerbiſque, quibus ſolis valent, | bant, Liv. . 
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- himſelf profeſſed an open violation of all oaths; and did not 


make the leaſt ſcruple to forfeit his promiſe, nor ſhew the leaſt 
veneration for the ſupreme Being, religion, and all that man» 
kind conſider as moſt ſacred? | „ r ng TR INN 

i As to the Macedonians, he endeavoured to recover thei 
love and affection, by ſacrificing Heraclides, one of his mini- 
ſters and confidents, whom the people hated and deteſted on 


account of his rapine and grievous oppreſſions; all which had 


made the government odious to them. He was of very mean 
extraction, and born in Tarentum, where he had exerciſed 
the meaneſt and moſt contemptible offices, and been baniſhed 
from thence, for attempting to deliver up the city to the 
Romans. He had fled to Philip, who coding him a man of 
ſenſe, of a lively genius, a daring ſpirit, and at the ſame time 


ſo inſatiably ambitious as not taſcruple the commiſſion of the 
blackeſt crimes, had attached him to himſelf in a particular 


manner, and truſted him with all his ſecrets; a fit inſtru- 
"ment for a prinee, who had-neither probity or honour. Hera- 


clides, ſays Polybius, was born with all thoſe qualities which 


conſtitute the fimiſhed villain, From his moſt tender years he 


had proſtituted himſelf in the moſt infamous manner. Haughty 7 


and terrible to all his inferiors, he behaved in the'meaneſt and 
moſt groveling manner towards his ſuperiors. He was in ſuch 

reat credit and authority with Philip, that, according to the 
— author, he almoſt ruined that powerful kingdom, by 


the univerſal diſcontent whieh his injuſtice and oppreſſion oc- 


caſioned. At laſt the king cauſed him to be ſeized and 
'thrown into priſon, which occafioned an univerſal joy amongſt 
the people. As we have only a few fragments of Polybius 
on this ſubject, hiſtory does not inform us what became of 


Heraclides, nor whether he came to the end his crimes de- 


ſerved. f e | | 
Nothing conſiderable was tranſacted during this campaign, 
any more than the foregoing, becauſe the conſuls did not enter 
Macedonia, till very late; and the reſbof the time was ſpent 
in ſlight ſkirmiſhes, either to force certain paſſes, or carry off 
convoys. Cu T. Quintius * Flamininus having been nominated 
conſul, and Macedonia falling to him by lot, he did not follow 
the example of his predeceſſors, but ſet out from Rome at the- 
— of the ſpring, with Lucius his brother, who, by the 
leave of the ſenate, was to command his fleet. 
At the beginning of the year in queſtion, Antiochus invaded 
Attalus very vigorouſly both by ſea and land. The — 
| . . doors 
0.) Polyb. I. xiii. p. 672, 673. Cu A.M. 3806. Ant. J. C. 198. 
Iv. I. XXXii. n. 9—15, | 4 | 1 
PR 6 ae calls bim Flaminius, but it is an error, theſe being two different 
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238 THE HISTORY Of 
dors of the latter king came to Rome, and informed the ſenate 
of the great danger to which their ſovereign was expoſed. 
He intreated the Romans, in Attalus's name, either to under- 
take his defence with the forces of the republick, or to per- 

mit king Attalus to recall his troops. The ſenate made 

anſwer, That as nothing could be more juſt and reaſonable 
than Attalus's demand, he therefore was at full liberty to re- 
call his forces: that the Romans never intended to incom- 
mode their allies in any manner ; but that they would 
employ all their credit with Antiochus, to diſſuade him 
from moleſting Attalus. Accordingly, the Romans ſent am- 
baſſadors to the former, who remonſtrated to him, that Attalus tl 
had lent them his land as well as naval forces, which they Vi 
had employed againſt Philip their common enemy; that they al 

ſhould think it an obligation, if he would not invade that * 

prince} that it was fitting that ſuch kings as were confederates fe 

| and friends to the Romans ſhould be at peace. Theſe remon- Ir 

5 ſtrances being made to Antiochus, he immediately drew off h 

5 his forces from the territories of king Attalus. V: 

The inftant he had, at the requeſt of the Romans, laid aſide ſe 
his deſigns againft that prince, he marched in perſon into 0 
Ccœloſyria, to recover thoſe cities of which Ariſtomenes had " 
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diſpoſſeſſed him. The Romans had entruſted this general 

with the adminiſtration of Egypt. {x} The firſt thing he had 

_ endeavoured was, to defend himſelf againſt the invaſion of 
the two confederate kings; and for this purpoſe he raiſed the 

| - beſt troops he could. {y) He ſent Scopas into Ztolia with 
| large ſums of ae to levy as many troops as poſſible; the 
| A 


* Ztolians being at that time fooked upon as the beſt ſoldiers. w 
1 {z) This Scopas had formerly enjoyed the higheſt poſts in CC 
; his own country, and was thought to. be one of the braveſt to 
and moſt experienced generals of his time. When the time 1 
for continuing in his are expired, he · had flattered 1 
himſelf with the hopes of being continued in it, but was C 
| diſappointed. This gave him diſguſt, ſo that he left ZAtolia, 

| and engaged in the ſervice of the king of Egypt. Scopas to 
| had ſuch good ſucceſs in his levies, © that he brought 6000 Ve 
ſoldiers from Ztolia; a good reinforcement for the Egyptian = 
OE TIT al $4 4 of ppt co 
a = The miniſters of Alexandria, ſeeing Antiochus em- to 
ployed in Aſia Minor, in the war which had broke out be- In 
f tween him and Attalus king of Pergamus, ſent Scopas into in 

i Ke EL | _ Paleſtine 05 
| x) A. M. 3804. Ant. J. C. 200. Liv. 1. xxxi. n. 43. | 
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things changed immediately, and vi 
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Paleſtine and n to recover, if 2 thoſe 


provinces. He carried on that war ſo ſucceſsfi 


the citadel of Jeruſalem, and, upon the approach of winter, 
returned to Alexandria, whither he brought (beſides the glory 
of his victories) r ſpoils taken in the conquered 
countries. We find by the ſequel, that the great ſucceſs of 


this campaign was owing principally to Artiochus's being 


abſent, and to the little refiſtance which had therefore been 


65 He no ſooner arrived there in 22 but the face of 
| ry declared in his fa- 
vour. Scopas, who was returned with an army, was defeated 


at Paneas, near the ſource of the river Jordan, in a battle 


wherein a great ſlaughter was made of his troops. He was 


forced to fly to Sidon, where he ſhut himſelf up with 10,000 + 
men he had left. Antiochus beſieged him in it, and reduced 
him to ſuch extremities, that being in abſolute want of pro- 


viſions, he was forced to ſurrender the city, and content him- 


ſelf with _— his life fpared. However, the government 


of Alexandria had employed its utmoſt efforts to relieve him 
in Sidon, and three of the beſt generals, at the head of the 
choiceſt troops of the ſtate, had been ſent to raiſe the ſiege. 


But Antiochus diſpoſed things ſo happily, that all their efforts - 
were defeated, and Scopas was obliged to accept of the ig- 

nominious conditions above mentioned; after which he re- 
turned to Alexandria, naked and diſarmed. SRL 


(c) Antiochus went from thence to Gaza, where he met 
with fo ſtrong a reſiſtance as exaſperated him; and ac- 
cordingly, having taken it, he abandoned the plunder of it 
to his foldiers. 'This being done, he ſecured the paſſes through 
which the troops. were to come that might be ſent from 


Egypt; and returning back, ſubjected all Paleſtine. and 


Czloſyria; 


(4) The inſtant that the Jews, who at that time had reaſon. 


to be diſpleaſed with the. Egyptians, knew that Antiochus ad- 


vanced towards their country, they crowded very zealouſly to 
meet him, and deliver up the keys of all their cities; being 


come to Jeruſalem, the prieſts and elders came out in pomp 


to- meet him, paid him all kinds of honour, and aſſiſted him 


in; driving out of the caſtle the ſoldiers which Scopas had left 
in i 6] = Bacon for theſe ſervices, Antiochus granted themia 
OL, » - f ; O : : ; 


650 A. M. 3306, Ant, J. C. 198. Liv. I. xxxii. n. 8. Excerpt, ex 
Polyb. p. 77, &. Joſeph, Antiq. I. xii. c. 3. . Excerpt, ex Polyb. 
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great many privileges; and enacted, by a particular decree, - 
that no ſtranger ſhould be allowed acceſs to the inner-part of 
the temple 3: a prohibition which ſeemed viſibly to have been 
zade. on account of Philopator's attempt, who would have 
forced his way thither. * r 
(e) Antiochus, in his eaſtern expedition, had received ſo 
many ſervices from the Jews of Babylonia and Meſopotamia, 
5nd depended fo much on their fidelity, that when a ſedition 
broke out in Phrygia and Lydia, he.ſent 2000 Jewiſh families 
to quell it, and keep the country in peace, and was exceed- 
ingly-liberal to them. It was from theſe Jews, tranſplanted ol 


at this time, that deſcended many of thoſe * who were diy. a 
perſed or ſcattered abroad, whom we ſhall afterwards find ſo - 


numerous, eſpecially in the goſpel-times. . _ I . 21 
- Antiochus having thus ſubjected all Cœloſyria, and 
Paleſtine, reſolved, it poſſible, to make the like conqueſts in © . 
Aſia, Minor. The great object he had in view was, to raiſe 
the empire of Syria to its priſtine glory, by re · uniting to it all 
that his predeceſſors had ever poſſeſſed, and particularly 
Seleucus bee its founder. (J) As it would be neceſſary, 
for ſucceeding in his deſign, to prevent the Egyptians from 
moleſting him in his new conqueſts, at a time that he ſhould 
be at a diſtance from his kingdom, he ſent Eucles the Rhodian 
to Alexandria, to offer his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to 
king Ptolemy; but on this condition, that they ſhould not 
celebrate their nuptials till they fhould be a little older; and ſh 
that then, on the very day of their marriage, he would give KI 
up thoſe provinces to Egypt, as his daughter's dowry. This 8¹ 
propoſal being accepted, the treaty was concluded and rati- th 
tied; and the Egyptians, relying on his promiſes, ſuffered = 
WE, 
ha 
30 
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him to carry on his conqueſts without moleſtation. 5 
e Tno reſume the affairs of Macedonia. Lobferved that 
Quintius Flamininus (by either of which names I ſhall call 


him hereafter) had ſet out from Rome as ſoon as he had been - tog 
appointed conſul, and bad carried with him Lucius his the 
brother to command the fleet. Being arrived in Epirus, he lig 
found Villius encamped in preſence of Philip's army, who, day 
for a long time, had kept the paſſes and defiles along the Per 
banks of the Apſus, a river of the country of the Taulan- lig1 
tians, between Epirus and Illyria. Having taken upon him- the 
FF n elf dor 
(e) Joſeph: Antig. I. xii. c. 3. 0 Hierom. in e. xi. Daniel. Sus 
EA. M. 380b. Ant. J. 8 198. * n { rep 
. * They are but callid by St. James | To the ſttangers ſcattered about ma 
and St. Peter. To the twelve tribes | Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Afiay '* the 
| and Bitbynia, x Per. i. 4. the 


which are ſcatzered abroad. Fam, i. i. 
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and afterwards e by ſteep craggy ways The Romans, 7 
hurried on by the fury of | 


* % 7 * 


light ſkirmiſhes to amuſe the enemy. 


day-break, he cauſed his whole army to ftand to their arms; 


perceiving on the mountains, a great ſmoke, which was the 


ſignal agreed upon between them, he marches directly againſt - | 


the enemy, perpetually expoſed to the darts of the Mace- 


_ donias, and till fighting hand to hand againſt thoſe who 


guarded the paſſes. The Romans redouble their efforts, and 
repulſe the enemy with great vigour into the moſt craggy ways; 
making great ſhouts, in order that they might be heard by 
their comrades on the mountain. The latter anſwered from 
the ſummit of it, with a moſt Te noiſe ;-and at the ſame 
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time fall upon the Macedonians, who ſeeing themſelves at- 
tacked' both in front and rear, are ſtruck with a panic, and 
fly with the utmoſt ſpeed. However, not above 2008 of them 
were killed, the paths being ſo craggy and fteep, that it was. 
impoſſible to — them ſo far. "The victors plundered their 
camp, and ſeized their tents and ſlaves. | Ed Gabe OH 
Philip had marched. at firſt towards Theſſaly ; but being 
afraid that the enemy would follow and attack him again there, 
he turned off towards Macedonia, and halted at Tempe, that 
he might be the better able to ſuccour ſuch cities as ſnould be 


beſieged. | 


- The-conſul marched by Epirus, but did not lay waſte the 
whole country, although he knew that all perſons of the 
ateſt diſtinction in it, Charops excepted, had oppoſed the 
omans. However, as they ſubmitted with great chearful- 


4s # PR 


| 'neſs, he had a greater regard to their preſent diſpoſition than 


to their paſt fault; a conduct that won him entirely the 
hearts of the Epirots. From thence he marched into Theſſaly. 
The ÆEtolians and Athamanians had already taken ſeveral. 
cities in that country; and he took the moſt confiderable of 
them. Atrax, a city beſieged, detained him a long time, and 
made ſo ſtout a defence, that he at laſt was forced to leave it. 

(65) In the mean time the Roman fleet, reinforced. by thoſe 


of Attalus and the Rhodians, was alſo active. They took 


two of the chief cities of Eubcea; Eretria and Cariſte, garri- 


ſoned by Macedonians; after which, the three fleets advanced 


towards Cenchreæ, a port of Corinth, | 

The conſul marching into Phocis, moſt of the cities ſur- 
renderet voluntarily. Fiatea was the only city that ſhut her 
gates againſt him; ſo that he was obliged to heſiege it in form. 
Whilſt he was carrying on this ſiege, he meditated an im- 


portant deſign; and this was, to induce the Achæans to 


abandon Philip, and join the Remans. The three united fleets- 
were upon the point of laying fiege to Corinth ; however, be- 
fore he began it, he thought proper to offer the Achæans to 


make Corinth enter again into their league, and to deliver it 


up to them, provided they would declare for the Romans, 


Ambaſſadors, ſent in the conſal's name by Lucius, his brother, 


and in the name of Attalus, the Rhodians, and the Athenians, 
carried this meſſage. The Achzans gave them audience in 


Sicyon. bs 


The Achzans were very much at a loſs in.regard to the reſo- 


| lution it was neceſſary to take. The power of the Lacedz- 


monians, their perpetual enemies, kept them in awe; and, 
J © » ; | : 12 38 b 7 On 
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on the other ſide; they were in ſtill greater dread of the Ro- 
mans. They had received from time immemorial, and very 
lately, great favours from the Macedonians; but Philip was 

univerſally ſuſpected upon account of his perfidy and cruelty ;. 
and they were afraid of being inſlaved by him, when the war 
mould be terminated. Such was the diſpoſition of the Achz- _ 
ans. The Roman ambaſſador ſpoke firſt, and afterwards. thoſe 
of Attalus, the Rhodians, and Philip: the Athenians were 
appointed to ſpeak laſt, in order that they might refute what 
_  Phulip's ambaſſador ſhould advance. They ſpoke: with the 
8 virulency againſt the king, becauſe no people had 
en ſo'cruelly treated by him; and they gave a long detail 
of his injuſtice and cruelty in regard to them. Theſe ſpeeches 
4 took up the whole day, fo that the aſſembly was put off till 
5 the morrow. . „„ | N 
| All the members being met, the herald, as was the cuſtom, 
gave notice, in the name of the magiſtrates, that all thoſe 
5 who intended to ſpeak, might begin. But no one roſe up; 
I and all, gazing upon one another, continued in a deep filence. 
Upon this Ariſtenes, chief magiſtrate of the Achæans, in order 
, that the aſſembly might not break up without doing buſineſs 
ſpoke as follows: What then is become of that warmth an 
6 


A * vigour, with which you uſed to diſpute, at your tables and 
r in your converſations, about Philip and the Romans; which 
1 & generally roſe to ſo great 8 that you were ready to 
' 4 cut one another's throats? And now, in an aſſembly ſum- 
| © moned for no other purpoſe, after hearing the ſpeeches and 
27 % arguments on both ſides, you are mute! Surely, if the 
F. love of your country cannot looſe your tongues, ought not 
bo te the ; reſolution which each of you has formed in private, 
11 _ « either for or againſt Philip and the Romans, to oblige you 
- * to ſpeak; eſpecially as there is none of you but knows, 
s „ that it will be too late, after the reſolution ſhall be once 
2 & taken?” 4 BESS | i 71 BY 
= 'Theſe reproaches, though ſo judicious and reaſonable, and 
23 made by the principal magiſtrate, could not prevail with any 
Me one of the members to give his opinion; nor even occaſioned - 
5 the leaſt murmur, the feat noiſe in this aſſembly, though ſo 
wy, very numerous, and compoſed of the repreſentatives of ſo many 
in ſtates. Every body continued dumb and motionleſs. | 
5 Alriſtenes then ſpoke again to this effect: Chiefs of the 


- _ «© Achreans, I perceive plainly: that you: want courage more 
A „than gounſel ; ſince not one among you dares to ſpeak his 

, c fentiments, with regard to the common intereſt. Was a 
„ Private man, I poſibly might act as you do; but being the. 
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chief magiſtrate of the Achzans, it is my opinion, either 


% that the ambaſſadors ſhould not have. been allowed to aſ-- 


* ſemble' us, or that they ſhould' not be diſmiſſed withoat 
* ſome anſwer. Now, how will it be poſſible for me to 
e make any, unleſs you authorized me by a decree? But, 

«< fince not one among you Will, or dares ſpeak his thoughts, 
let us ſuppoſe for a moment, that the ſpeeches of the am- 
1 baſſadors which we heard yeſterday are ſo many counſels 
1 they give, not for their own intereſt,” but purely for ours; 


4 and let us weigh them maturely. The Romans, the Rho- 


« dians, and Attalus, defire our friendſhip and alliance; and 
they requeſt us to aſſiſt them in their war againſt Philip. 
On the other fide, the latter puts us in mind of the treaty 


„ which we concluded with him, and ſealed and ratified by 


„ an oath: one moment he requires: us to join with him, and 

« the next he inſiſts upon our obſerving a ſtrict neutrality. 
% Is no one among you ſurprized to hear thoſe, who are not 
yet our allies, demand more than he who has long been a 
c confederate? Doubtleſs, it is not either modeſty in Philip, 
„ nor temerity in the Romans, which prompts them to act 
„ and ſpeak as they do. This difference in their ſentiments 
4 ariſes from the diſparity of their ſtrength and ſituation. 
„ My meaning is; we ſee nothing here belonging to Philip 
4 but bis ambaſſador; whereas the Roman fleet now lies at 
„ anchor near Cenchreæ, laden with the ſpoils of Eubcea ; 
« and the conſal and his legions, who are but at a little diſ- 
© tance from the fleet, lay waſte Phocis and Locris with im- 


% punity. You are ſurpfized that Cleomedon, Philip's am- 


4 baſſador, ſhould have adviſed you, in fo fearful and re- 
4 ſerved a manner, to take up arms in favour of the king 
«- againſt the Romans. If, in conſequence of the treaty in 
& queſtion, and of the oath on which he lays ſuch ſtreſs, we 
4% ' ſhould require Philip to defend us againſt Nabis, the Lace- 
4% dxmontans; and the Romans; he would not have any an- 

4c ſwer to make, much leſs would he be able to give us any 

« real ſucceur. This we experienced laſt year, when not- 
de wichſtanding the expreſs words of our alliance, and the 
ee mighty promiſes he made us, he ſuffered Nabis and the 
4 Lacedemonians to ravage our lands without oppoſition. 
1 In my opinion, Cleomedon Teemed evidently to contradict 


« himſelf in every part of his ſpeech. He ſpoke with con- 


«' tempt of the war againſt the Romans, pretending it would 
* have the ſame ſucceſs as that which they had already made 
« with Philip. Why then does he implore our ſuccour at a 
4 diſtance, and by an ambaſſador; inſtead of coming and 


„ defending ' 
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„ defending us in perſon (we who are his ancient allies) 
„ againſt Nabis and the Romans? Why did he ſuffer Eretria 
* and Cariſte to be taken? Why has he abandoned ſo many 
“ cities of Theſſaly, and every part of Phocis and Locris? 
„ Why. does he ſuffer Elatea to * 


beſieged at this inſtant? 
« Was it a ſuperior ſtrength, was it fear, or his own will, 
ce that made him abandon the defiles of Epirus, and give up 
e to the enemy thoſe inſuperable barriers, to go and conceal. 


«himſelf. in the moſt remote part of his kingdom? If he 
„ has voluntarily abandoned ſo many allies to the mercy of 


the enemy, ought he to keep them from providing for their 
«© own ſafety? But, if he was actuated by fear, he ought to 
* forgive the ſame weakneſs in us. If he has been forced to 
do it, do you, O Cleomedon, believe, that it is poſſible for 
us Achzans, to make head againſt the Roman arms; to 


Which the Macedonians have been obliged to ſubmit? No 


* compariſon can be made between the paſt and the preſent 
war. The Romans, at that time, employed in affairs of 


greater importance, gave their allies little or no aid. Nowe 


* they have put an end to the Punic war, which they ſuſtained 
* ſixteen; years in the center of Italy, they do not ſend ſuc- 
„ cours to the Ætolians, but they themſelves, at the head of 


their armies, invade Philip both by ſea and land. Quins 
„ tius, the third conſul whom they have ſent againſt him, 
„ having found him in a poſt which ſeemed inacceſſible, did 


« nevertheleſs force him from it, plundered his camp, pur- 


© ſued him to Theſſaly, and took, almoſt in his fight, the 
A flrongeſt fortreſſes belonging to his allies. I will take it 
for granted, that whatever the Athenian ambaſſador has 


advanced concerning the cruelty, the avarice, and the ex- 
« ceſſes of Philip, is not true; that the crimes which he com- 
© mitted in Attica do not any way affect us, any more than 
thoſe he perpetrated in many other pla es againſt the gods 
celeſtial, terreſtrial, and infernal; tha: we even ought to 
s bury in everlaſting oblivion the injuries we have ſuffered 
from him, In.a word, if we ſuppoſe that we are not treating 
with Philip, but with Antigonus, a mild and juſt prince; 
and from whom we all have received the greateſt ſervices; 
would he make a demand like that of to-day, fo evidently 
oppoſite. to our ſafety and preſervation ? ' In caſe Nabis and 
his Lacedæmonians ſhould come and invade us by land, 
and the Roman fleet by ſea, will it be poſſible for the king 
to ſupport us againſt ſuch formidable enemies, or ſhall: we 


be able to defend ourſelves? Paſt tranſactions point out to 


& what we muſt expect hereafter. The medium which is 
LY | oo . < piopoſed, 


«<< propoſed, of our ſtanding neuter, will infallibly render us 
a prey to the conqueror, who will not fail to attack ns as 
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s cunning politicians, who waited for the event before we 
«© would declare ourſelyes. Believe what I ſay, when I aſſure 
e you there is no medium. We either muſt have the Romans 
% for our friends or for our enemies; and they are come 
% to us with a ſtrong fleet, to offer us their friendſhip and 
«© their aid. To . rx ſo advantageous an offer, and ſlight 
* ſo favourable an occaſion, which will never return, would 


4 be the higheſt folly, and ſhow that we run voluntarily on 


* Our own deſtruction.““ | 


This ſpeech was followed by a great noiſe and murmuring 
throughout the whole aſſembly, ſome applauding it with joy, 


and others oppoſing it with violence. The magiſtrates, called 
Demiurgi, were no leſs divided among themſelves. Of theſe, 
who were ten in number, five declared that-each of them 
would deliberate upon the affair in his aſſembly, and before 
his people; and the other five proteſted againſt it, upon pre- 
tence that the laws forbad both the magiſtrate to propoſe, and 
the aflembly:to paſs, any decree contrary to the alliance con- 
cluded with Philip. This day was entirely ſpent in quarrels 
and tumultugus cries. There remained but one day more, 
on which the laws appointed the aſſembly to end. The de- 
bates grew ſo: hot, with regard to what was to be concluded 
in it, that fathers could ſcarce forbear ſtriking their fons, 
Memanon of Pellene was one of the five magiſtrates who re- 


fuſe d to make the report. His father, whoſe name was Rhi- 


naſes, intreated and conjured him a long time to let the Achæ- 
ans provide for their own ſafety: and not expoſe them, by 
his obſtinacy, to inevitable ruin. Finding his prayers could 
not avail, he ſwore that he would kill him with his own hands 
if he did not come into his opinion, conſidering him, not as 
his ſon, but the enemy of his country. Theſe terrible me- 
naces, and paternal authority, made ſuch an impreſſion on 
Memnon, that he at laſt acquieſced. 4, | 


o bo o 


The next day, the majority in the aſſembly deſiring to have | 


the affair debated, and the people diſcovering plainly enough 
what it was they wanted, the Dymzans, Megalopolitans, and 
ſome of the Argives, withdrew from the aſſembly before the 
decree paſſed : and no one took offence at-this, becauſe they 
had particular obligations to Philip, who alſo had lately done 
them very conſiderable ſervices. Gratitude 1s a virtue com- 
mon to all ages and nations, and ingratitude is abharred every 
where. All the other ſtates, when the votes were to be taken, 

„ 1 28 40 confirmed, 
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. ſoon ariſe between the garriſon and the inhabitants. Hows. 


ceſsful : for, after the beſieged had made a ſtout and vigorous: 


declared for Philip found means to deliver. up their city to 
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-Shfifmed immediately, by a decree, the alliance with Atti- 
Ius and the Rhodians; and ſuſpended the entire concluſion of: 
that with the Romans, till ambaſſadors ſhould be Tent to Rome, 
to obtain the ratification from the people, without which no- 
thing could be concluded. © ; 

In the mean time, three ambaſſadors were ſent to Quintius; 
and the Whole army of the Achzans marched to Corinth, 
which Lucius, the conſuls brother, had already beſieged, 
having before taken Cenchreze. They at firſt carried on the 
attack but very faintly, from the hopes that a quarrel would. 


ever, finding the city was quiet, the machines of war were- 
made to approach on all ſides, and various aſſaults were made, 
Which the beſieged ſuſtained with great vigour, and always 
fepulſed the Romans. There was in Corinth a great number 
of Italian deſerters, who, in caſe the city was taken, ex- 
pected no quarter from the Romans, and therefore fought in 
deſpair. Philocles, one of Philip's captains, having thrown. 
2 freſh reinforcement-into the city, and the Romans deſpairs. 
ing to force it; at laſt Lucius acquieſced with the advice of 
Attalus, and accordingly the ſiege was raiſed. The Achæ- 
ans being ſent away, Attalus and the Romans returned on 
board the fleets. The former failed to the Piræus, and the 
C e 
Wzhilſt the fleets beſieged Corinth, T. Quintius the conſul. 


was employed in the ſiege of Elatea, where he was more ſuc- 


reſiſtance; he took the city, and afterwards the eitadel. | 
At the ſame time, ſuch of the inhabitants of Argos as had 


Philocles, one of his generals. Thus, notwithſtanding the 
alliance which the ä juſt before concluded with 
the Romans, Philip ſtill poſſeſſed two of. their ſtrongeſt cities, 
Corinth and. Argos. Ee ee od CO 
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SzoT, III. Frauimninus 7s | 
Soul, Br bas, « ß ated con- 
"cluding a peace. The Atolians, and NAB1s, tyrant of Sparta, 
' geclare fir the Romans. Sickneſs and death of ATTALUS. 
Framininus defeats PHILIP in à battle near 7 41 and 
* Cynoſcephale in Theſſaly. .- A peace concluded with PHILIr, 
' . which puts an end to the Macedonian war. The extraordinary 
* fey of the Greeks at the Iſthmian games, when advice is 


© brought, that they art reſtored to their ancient liberty by, the 
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© Romans, © 


Ci N E W conſuls were appointed at Rome, but as the 
bk flow progreſs which had been made in the affairs 
of Macedonia, were juſtly aſcribed to the frequent changing 
of thoſe who were charged with them, Flamininus was con- 
tinued in his command, and recruits were ſent him. 
. The ſeaſon being already advanced, Quintius had 
taken up his winter- quarters in Phocis and Locris; when 
Philip ſent r herald to him to defire an interview. Quintius 
complied very readily, becauſe he did not know what had 
deen reſolved upon at Rome with regard to himſelf ; and that 
à conference would give him the liberty, either to continue 
the war, in caſe he ſhould be continued in the command, or 
diſpoſe matters ſo as to bring about a peace, if a ſucceſſor were 
appointed him. The time and place being agreed upon, both 

parties met, Philip was attended by rern Macedonian 
noblemen, and Cycliadus, one of the chief of the Achæans, 
whom that people had baniſhed a little before. The Roman 
general was accompanied by Amynander, king of Athama- 
nia, and by all the 5 of the allies. After ſome diſputes 
with regard to the ceremonial, „ made his propoſals, 
and every one of the allies their demands. Philip anſwered 
them. and as he began to inveigh againſt the Ztolians, Phi- 
neas, their magiſtrate, interrupted him in theſe words: We 
„ are not met here merely about words; our buſineſs is, 
© either to conquer ſword in hand, or to ſubmit to the moſt 
* powerful.“ A blind man may ſee that,” replied Philip, 


” 


ridiculing Phincas,. whoſe fight was bad. Philip * was very 


fond of jeſts, and could not refrain from them even in treating 

5 ik ret! © 
(i) A. M. 3807. Ant. J. C. 297. Liv. I. xxxii. n. 29 & 28. 

{+) Ibid, n. 32— 37. Polyb. I. xvii. p. 742—752, Plut. in Flamin. 
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X QErat dicacior natura quam regem decet, & ne inter ſeria quidem riſu 
ſatis temperans, Liv. 5 | | 
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continued in the command at pro- 
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on the molt ſerious affairs; a behaviour very unbecoming in 
e , NS 07S Te nne 
+ This firſt interview being ſpent in conteſts, they met again 
the next day. Philip came very late to the place of meeting, 
which it was believed he did purpoſely, in order that the 
Atolians and Achzans might not have time ſufficient for an- 
ſwering him. He had a private conference with Quintius, 
who having acquainted the confederates with his propoſals, 
not one approved them; and they were upon the point of 
breaking off the conference, when Philip deſired that the de- 
cifion might be ſuſpended till the next day; promiſing that. 

he himſelf would comply, in caſe it were not in his power to 
bring them into his opinion. At their next meeting, he ear- 
neſtly intreated. Quintius and the allies not to oppoſe a peace; 
l r er agree to it on the conditions which he 
imſelf ſhould preſcribe, or accept of ſuch as the ſenate might 
require. They could not refuſe 10 reaſonable a demand; and 
accordingly a truce was agreed, but on condition that his 
troops ſhould immediately leave Phocis and Locris. After 
this, the ſeveral parties ſent ambaſſadors to Rome. N 
Being arrived there, thoſe of the allies were heard firſt, 
They inveighed heavily againſt Philip upon ſeveral accounts; 
but they endeavoured, particularly to prove, by the ſituation 
of the places, that in cafe he ſhould continue poſſeſſed of De- 
metrias in Theffaly, Chalcis in Eubcea, and Corinth in 
Achaia, (cities which he himſelf juftly, though infolently, 


calls the ſhackles of Greece) it would be impoſlible for that 
country to enjoy its liberty. The king's ambaſſadors. were 
_ afterwards called in. As they opened with a ſubject that would 


have ſpan to a great length, they were interrupted, and aſked 
at once, whether they would give up the three cities in queſ- 


tion? Having anſwered, that no orders or inſtructions had 


been given them on that head, they were ſent back, without 
being gratified in a ſingle demand. It was left to the option 
of Quintius either to conclude a peace or carry on the war. 
By this he perceived that the ſenate would not be diſſatisfied 
at the latter; and he himſelf was much better pleaſed to put 
an end to the war by a victory, than by a treaty of peace, 
He therefore would not agree to an interview, wich P 
and ſent to acquaint him, that hereafter he would never agree 
to any propoſals he might offer with regard to peace, if he 


did'not engage by way of preliminary entirely to quit Greece. 


Y Philip was now firmly reſolved to make the neceſſary 
preparations for war. As it would be difficult for him to 
ff. 5 5 FTE 47 | | _ preſerve 
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preſerve the cities of Achza, through their great diſtance from 
bis hereditary dominions, he delivered up Argos to Nabis, 


tyrant of Sparta, but only as a truſt, which he was to ſur⸗ 


render back to him, in caſe he ſhould be victorious in this 
war; but, if things ſhould fall out otherwiſe, he then was to 
poſſeſs it as his own. The tyrant, accepting the conditions, 


Was brought in the night into the city. Immediately the 


houſes and poſſeſſions of ſuch of the chiefs as had fled were 


plundered; and thoſe who ftaid behind were robbed of all 


their gold and ſilver, and taxed in very heavy ſums. Thoſe 
who gave their money readily and chearfully were not mo- 
lefted but ſuch as were either ſufpeQed to conceal their riches, 


or diſcovered only part of them, were cruelly whipped with 
rods like ſo ing ſlaves, and treated with the utmoſt indignity. 


Nabis having ſummoned the afſembly, the firſt decree he 


: enacted was for. aboliſhing of debts; and the ſecond, for di- 


viding the lands equally among the citizens. This is the 
double bait generally hung out, to win the affections of the 
common people, and exaſperate them againſt the rich. 
The tyrant ſoon 8 1 from whom, and on what condition, 
he held the city. He ſent ambaſſadors to Quintius and to 
Attalus, to acquaint them that he was maſter of Argos; and 
to invite them to an interview, in which he hoped that they 
would agree, without difficulty, to ſuch conditions of a aa 
as he was deſirous of concluding with them. His propoſal 
was accepted: in conſequence of which the proconſul and the 
king had an interview with him near Argos; a ſtep which 
ſeemed very unbecoming both. In this meeting the Romans 
inſiſted that Nabis ſhould furniſh them with troops, and diſ- 
continue the war with the Achzans. The tyrant agreed to 
the firſt article, but would conſent only to a four months 
truce with the Achæans. The treaty was concluded on thoſe 
conditions. This alliance with ſuch a tyrant as Nabis, ſo 
infamous for his injuſtice and crueity, refle&s.diſhonour on 
the Romans; but in war, ſoldiers think themſelves allowed 
to take all advantages, at the expence even of honour and 
equity. Sl 


Nabis, after putting a ſtrong garriſon Into Argos, had 
plundered all the men, and diſpoſſeſſed them of all their 
riches: a little after he ſent his wife thither, to uſe the ladies 


in the ſame manner. Accordingly, ſhe ſent for the women 
of the greateſt diſtinction, either ſeparately or in company; 
when, partly by civility, and partly by threats, ſhe extorted 


from them at different times, not only all their gold, but _ 
7 Ars „ 5 their 
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rates, to 
the place where the common aſſembly met. 
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their richeſt clothes, .their molt valuable moveables, and all 
their precious ſtones, and jewels. 1 4 Ghep 

(m) When the ſpring was come, (for the incident I have 


here related happened in the winter) Quintius and Attalus 


reſolved, if poſſible, to ſecure the alliance of the Bœotiand, 


which till then had been uncertain and wavering. In this 


view they went, with ſome ambaſſadors of the confede- 
Thebes, which was the capital of the country, and 
L They were:ſe- 
cretly favoured and ſupported by Antiphilus th 
trate. The- Bœotians thought at firſt that they had come 
without forces and unguarded; but were greatly :ſurprized 
when they ſaw Quintius followed by a conſiderable detach- 
ment of troops, whence they immediately jadged, that things 
would be carried on in an arbitrary manner in the aſſembly, 


It was ſummoned to meet on the morrow. However, they 


concealed their grief and ſurprize; and indeed it would have 
been of no uſe, and even dangerous to have diſcovered them. 
Attalus ſpoke firſt, and expatiated on the ſervices which 
his anceſtors and himſelf had done all Greece, and the re- 

ublick of the Bœotians in particular. Being hurried away 
bh his zeal for the Romans, and ſpeaking with greater 
vehemence than ſuited his age, he fell down in the midſt of 


his ſpeech, and ſeemed half dead; ſo that they were forced 


to carry him out of the aſſembly, which interrupted their de- 


lüberations for ſome time. Ariſtenes, captain- general of the 


Achzans, ſpoke next; and after him Quintius, who did not 
ſpeak much; and laid greater ſtreſs on the fidelity of the Ro- 
mans, than on their power or arms. Afterwards the votes 
were taken, when an alliance with the Romans was unani- 
mouſly reſolved upon; no one daring to oppoſe, or ſpeak 
ainſt * 72 2 Fre LE Me $434 9 
As Attalus's diſorder did not ſeem dangerous, Quintius left 
him at Thebes, and returned to Elatea; highly ſatisſied with 
the double alliance he had concluded with the Achæans and 
Bœotians, which entirely ſecured him behind, and gave him 
an opportunity of employing his whole attention and efforts 
ON the ſide of Macedonia. "ba a N 
n As ſoon as Attalus had recovered a little ſtrength, he 
was carried to Pergamus, where he died ſoon after, aged 


threeſcore and twelve years, of which he had reigned forty- 
four, Polybius obſerves, that Attalus did not imitate moſt  . 


great men, to whom great riches are generally the occaſion 
of plunging into vices and irregularities of every kind. His 
(n Liv, I. xxxiii. n. 1, 2. (=) Liv, I. xxxiii, n. 21, Polyb. in 
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1 * and magnificent uſe of r ric ES, directed and tempered 
prudence, gave him an opportunity of enlargin his do- 
1 and of adorning himſelf with the title of king. He 
imagined he was rich, only that he might do good to others ; 
and thought that he put out his money at a high and very 
lawful intereſt, in expending it in acts of bounty, apd in 
purchaſing friends. He governed his ſubjects with the ſtricteſt 
uſtice, and always obſerved his 47 ements inviolably with 
is allies.- He was a generous friend, a tender huſband, an 
affectionate father; an- perfectly diſchaf d all' che duties of 
a king and of a private man. He left 55 our ſons, Eumenes, 


| > _*Attalus, Phileteres, and Athenæus, of whom dye mall have 


occation. to ſpeak in the ſequel. 
(e) The armies on both tides had ſet out upon their march, 
in order to terminate the War by a battle. The forces were 
pretty equal on both ſides, and each conſiſted of about'twenty= 
ve or twenty- ſix thouſand men. Quintius advanced into 
1 heſſaly, where he was informed the enemy were alſo arrived; 
but being unable to diſcover exactly the place whete they were 
encamped, he commanded his ſoldiers to Cut Rakes, in order 
to. make uſe of them upon occaſion, wh 
| Here Polybius and Livy, who frequently copies a ſhow 
8 different manner in which the Greeks and Romans-uſed 
the ſtakes with which they fortified their camp. Among the 
former, the beſt takes were thoſe round whoſe trunk a greater 
number of branches were ſpread, which made them ſo much 
the heavier ;* beſides, as the arms of the Grecian ſoldiers were 
ſo ponderous that they could ſearce carry them, they conſe- 
quently could not eaſily carry ſtakes at the fame time. Now 
the Romans did not leave above Three, or at moſt four branches 
to each flake: they cut, and all of them on the ſame ſide. In 
© this manner the ſoldier was able to carry two or three gf them, 
- when tied together, and eſpecially as he was not incommoded 
with his arms f his buckler being thrown over his ſhoulder, 
and. having only two or three javelins i in his hand. | 
Farther, the latter kind of flakes do much greater ſervice. 
Thoſe of the Greeks might very eaſily be pulled up. As this 
flake; whoſe trunk was large, was ſingle and detached from 
the reſt; and beſides, as the branches of it were ſtrong anck 
many in number, two or three foldiers could eaſily pull it out, 
and by that means open a way to enter the camp; not to men- 
tion that all the ſtakes near it muſtneceſſarily have been'looſened, 
becauſe their branches were too ſhort to- interweave one = 
4 ä Warn 
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the other. But it was not fo witli the takes cut by the Romans; 
their branches being ſo cloſely interwoven, that it was ſearce 
poſſible to diſcover the flake to which they belonged. Nor 
could any man pull up thoſe Rakes. by thruſting his hand into 
the branches, which were ſo cloſely entwined that no vacant 
place was left; beſides which, all the ends of them were ſharp- 
pointed. But though any hold could have been laid on them, 
yet tlie foot could not cu; be removed, for twa reaſons; 
firſt, becauſe it was drove ſo deep into the ground that there 
was no moving it; and ſecondly, becauſe the branches were 
ſo cloſely interwoven, that! it was impoffible to pull up one, 
without forcing away ſeveral others at the ſame time. Tho' 
two or three men put their whole ſtrength to them, it yet was 
 impoſlible for them to force the ſtakes away. And yet, when- 
ever by ſhaking and moving them about, they at laſt were forced 
out of their places, ſtill the opening fade in that manner was 
_ almoſt imperceptible. - Thus theſe kind of ftakes were prefe- 
Table, on three accounts, to thoſe of the Greeks: they were 
to be had every where, could be carried with cafe, and were 
a very ſtrong paliſade to a camp. VN 
Theſe ſort of digreſſions, made by ſo great a maſter as P 
lybius, which turn on the uſages and practice of war, com- 
monly pleaſe perſons of the military profeſſion, to whom they 
may furniſh uſeful: hints; and, in my opinion, I ought to 
negle& nothing that may conduce to the publie utility). 
After the general had taken the precautions above men- 
tioned, he marched out at the head of all his forces. After a 
few ſkirmiſhes, in which the Ætolian cavalry ſignalized them- 
ſelves, and were always victorious, the two armies halted near 
Scotuſſa. Exceeding heavy rains, attended with thunder, 
having fallen the night before, the next day was ſo cloudy 
nd dark that a man could ſcarce ſee two paces before him. 
] hilip then detached a body of troops, commanding them to 
„ ſeinze upon the ſummit of the hills called Cynoſcephale, which 
= ſeparated his camp from that of the Romans. | -Quintius alfo 
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'- [I detached ten ſquadrons of horſe, and about 1000 light-armed 
Ss troops, to reconnoitre the enemy; and at the ſame time di- 
TT FR reed them in the ſtrongeſt terms to beware of ambuſcades, _ 
& as the weather was ſo very gloomy.” This detachment: met 
t. FF that of the Macedonians which had ſeized the eminences. 
” At firſt, both parties were a little ſurprized at meeting, and 
, afterwards began to ſkirmiſh. Each party ſent advice to the 
h general of 8 5 Was doing. The Romans, being not very . 
e able to oppoſe the enemy, diſpatched a courier 8 a re- 
n If inforcement. Quintius immediately ſent Archedamus and 

3 „„ : COTE IN | ; Eupolemus, 
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Eupolemus, both #tolians; and with them two tribunes, 


each of whom commanded 1000 men, with 500 horſe, which 


joining the former, ſoon changed the face of the engagement. 
The Macedonians behaved valiantly enough; but Ry | 
preſſed with the weight of their arms, they fled to che ith, 
and from thence ſent to the king for ſuccour. 
Philip, who had detached a party of his ſoldiers for forage;. 
being informed of the danger his firſt troops were in, and. the 


xy beginning to clear up, diſpatched Heraclides, who com- 

ed : PholSHac oxralry, Leo, who commanded. that 
of Macedonia, and Athenagoras, under whom were all the 
| thired ſoldiers, thoſe of Thrace excepted, When this rein- 
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manded the: 


Forcement joined the firſt: detachment, the courage of the Ma- 
cedonians/revived, and they returned to the charge, and drove 
the Romans from the hills. They even woufd have gained a 
complete victory, had it not been for the refiſtance' made by 


the Etolian cavalry, who fought with aſtoniſhing courage 
and intrepidity. Theſe were the beſt foldiers among 'the 


Greeks, and were particularly famous for ſæirmiſhes and ſingle 
eombats. Theſe fo well ſuſtained: the impetuous charge of 
the Macedonians, that had it not been for their bravery, the 
Romans would have been repulſed into the valley. At ſomẽ 
di ſtance from the enemy they took breath a little, and after- 
wards eevirnedito:the ght. 

. "Couriers came every moment to inform Philip, that the 
Romans were'terrified and fled, and that the time was come 


for defeating them entirely. Philip was not pleaſed- either 


with the place or the weather, but could not refuſe. himſelf. 
either to the repeated fhouts or intreaties of his ſoldiers, who. 
beſought bim to lead them on to battle; and accordingly he 
marched them out of his entrenchments. The vrbcontel tid 
the fame; and drew'up his foldiers in order of battle. 

The leaders on each fide, in this inſtant: which was goin 


to determine their fate, animated their troops by all the moſt 


affecting motives. -' Philip repreſented to his ſoldiers, the Per- 
fans, Bactrians, Indians, in a word, all Afia and the whole 


Eaſt, ſubdued by their victorious arms; adding, that they 


ought to behave with the greater courage, as they now Were 
to fight, not for ſovereignty, but or Hberty, which, to valiant 
minds, is more dear and valuable than the empire of the uni- 


verſe. As to the proconful, he put his foldiers in mind 6f 


the victories they had ſo lately gained: on one fide, Sicily 
and Carthage; on the other, Italy and Spain, ſubdued by the 
Romans; and to {ay all in a word, Hannibal, the great Han- 
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nibal, certainly equal, if not ſuperior to Alexander, driven one. 
of Italy by their triumphant arms: and which ought to roue 

their courage the more, Philip, whom oy now were going 
: 4 engage, defeated more than once, and obliged to fly before 
them. 5 * | N 4 I. 
Fired * by theſe ſpeeches, the ſoldiers, who, on one fide, 
called themſelves victors of the Eaſt: and on the other, con- 
s querors of the Weſt; the former, fired with the glorious At- 
: chievements of their anceſtors; and the latter, proud of the 
trophies and the victories they had ſo lately gained; prepared 
on each ſide for battle. Flamininus, anos commanded the 
right wing not to move from its poſt, placed the elephants-in 
the front of this wing; and marching with an haughty and 
intrepid air, led on the left wing againſt the enemy in perſon. 


: And now the ſkirmiſhers ſeeing themſelves ſupported by the 
3 tegions, return to the charge, and begin the attack. 
Philip, with his light-armed troops, and the right wing of 


his phalanx, haſtens towards the mountains; commanding 
Nicanor to march the reſt of the army immediately after him. 
When he approached the Roman camp, and found his light- 
armed troops, engaged, he was exceedingly . pleaſed at the 
fight. However, not long after ſeeing them give way, and 
in exceeding want of h he was obliged to ſuſtain them, 
and engage in a general battle, though the greateſt part '6f 
his phalanx was ftill upon their march towards the hills where 
he then was. In the mean time he receives ſuch of his troops 
as had been repulſed ; poſts them, whether horſe or foot, on 
his right wing; and commands the light-armed ſoldiers and 
the phalanx to double their files, and to keep their ranks cloſe 
on the right. 5 temas oh „ 
This being done, as the Romans were near, he commands 
the phalanx to march towards them with their pikes preſented, 
and the light-armed to extend beyond them on the right and 
left. Quintius had alſo, at the ſame time, received Into his 
intervals thoſe who had begun the fight, and he charged the 
Macedonians. The onſet being begun, each fide ſent up the 
moſt dreadful cries. Philip's right wing had viſibly all the ad- 
vantage; for, charging impetuouſly from thoſe hills with his 
phalanx on the Romans, the latter could not ſuſtain the ſhock _ 
of troops ſo well cloſed and covered with their ſhields, and an 
| i YO TOR of 25 ki impenetrable 
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His adhortationibus -utrinque ] lum, alii majorum ſuorum antiquarm  . 
concitati milites, prælio concurrunt, & obſoletam gloriam, alii virentem 


alteri Orientis, alteri Occidentis im- | recentibus expe 


i | perio gloriantes, ferentefque in'bel- | rem,” Joſlin, © 
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imentis virtutis flo- 
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impenetrable front of pikes. The Romans were obliged to 
give way. . Yo <0: 


\ 


hut it was different with regard to 12 45 left wing, which 
was but juſt arrived. As its ranks were broke and ſeparated 


by the hillocks and uneven ground, Quintius flew to his right 
* Wipg, and charged vigorouſly the left wing of the Macedo- 
*mans.;. perſuaded, that if he could but break it, and put it 
in diſorder, it would draw after it the other wing, although 
victorious. The event anſwered his expectations. As this 
wing, on account of the unevenneſs and ruggedneſs of the 
ground, could not keep in the form of a phalanx, nor double 
Its ranks to give depth to that order of battle, in which its 
Whole . it was entirely defeated. Fob 


On this ccaſion a tribune, who had not above twenty com- 


panies under him, made a movement that contributed very 
much to the victory. Obſerving that Philip, who was at a 
great diſtance from the reſt of the army, charged the left wing 
of the Romans with vigour, he leaves the right where he was 
(it not being in want of ſupport) and conſidering the preſent 
"diſpoſition of the armies, conſulting only his own reaſon, he 
_ marches towards the phalanx of the enemy's right wing, and 
Charges them in the rear with all his troops. The phalanx, 
on account of the prodigious length of He pikes, and the 
cloſeneſs of its ranks, cannot face about to the rear, nor fight 
man to man. The tribune breaks into it, killing all before 
him as he advanced; and the Macedonians, not being able to 
defend themſelves, throw down their arms, and fly. What 
Increaſed the ſlaughter was, that the Romans who had given 
front at the ſame time. 0 
Philip, judging at firſt of the reſt of the battle from the 
advantage he had obtained in his wing, aſſured himſelf of a 
complete victory. But when he ſaw his ſoldiers throw down 
their arms, and the Romans pouring upon them from behind, 
he drew off with a body of troops to ſome diſtance from the 
field of battle, and from thence took a ſurvey of the whole 
engagement; but perceiving that the Romans, who purſued 
bis left wing, extended almoſt to the ſummit of the mountains, 
he got together all the Thracians and Macedonians he could 


\ , p 7 


aſſemble, and endeavoured to ſave himſelf by flight,  _ 
After the battle, in every part of which victory had declared 


for the Romans, Philip retired to Tempe, where he halted, 
to wait for thoſe who had eſcaped-the defeat. He had been 


Way, having rallied, were returned to attack the phalanx in 


— 


ſo prudent as to ſend orders to Lariſſa to burn all his N hk | 


that the Romans might not have an opportunity of diſtreſſing 


ee ne Tt A bit AA ITS 4 1 , 
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their ſuperior valour. From that time he behaved wit great 
coldneſs towards them, and never informed them of any thing 
relating to public affairs, affecting to humble their pride an 


all occaſions. ©* 


lians might 


mininus, who Lariſla, 15 
for burying the dead; but, in reality, to obtain an interview 


* 


any of his friends. The Romans purſued for ſome time thoſe 


who fled. The Etolians were accuſed of having occafioned 
' Philip's eſcape. | For they amuſed themſelves in plundering « 


* 


his camp, whilſt the Romans were emp axed in. purſuing the 


enemy ; {0 that ben they retgrned they found almol nothing 

"Its ©; | ed th an 

afterwards quarrelled outright, each fide loading the other 

with the a infults. © On the morrow, after having got 
of 


They reproached them at firſt on that account, 


YE 4 


together the priſoners and the reſt of the ſpoils, they marched 


towards Lariſſa, ' The Romans loſt about 700 men in this 
battle, and the Macedonians 13000, whereof 8000 died in 
the. field, and .5000 were taken priſonets. Thus ended the 


battle of Cyno 1. 5 55 nn 


The Etolians had certainly fionalized themſelves in this 


battle, and contributed very much to the victory: but then 
they were ſo vain, or rather inſolent, as to aſcribe the ſucceſs 
' of it entirely to themſelves: declaring, without reſerve or 
modeſty, that they were far better ſoldiers than the Romans; 
and ſpread this report throughout all Greece. Quintius, who _ 
Was Key offended at them, for their gresdy impatience in 


ſeizing the plunder without waiting for 55 Romans, was ſtill 
more enraged at them for their inſolent reports in regard to 


” 
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Theſe reports ſeem to have made too ftrong an impreſſion 


on Quintius, who ought, in prudence, to have aRed with 
more tenderneſs and caution in regard to allies ſo uſeful to 
the Romans; for by thus alienating their affection, he paved 
the way, at a diſtance, for that open defection, to which the 
reſentment of the Etolians afterwards carried them. But had 
he diſſembled wiſely; had he ſhut his eyes and ears to many 


things, and appeared ſometimes' ignorant of what the Eto- 
| 15 or do improperly, be might perhaps have 

rememed every thinp.” 7 CT TE TI RTE 
Some days after the battle, Philip ſent ambaſſadors to Fla- 
bo was at Larifſa, upon pretence of defiring a truce 


o 


with him. Weed irs apreed to both- requeſts; and was 


fo polite as to bid the meſſenger tell the king, That he defirgd 
him not to deſpond. The Ftolians were highly offended at this 
meſſage. As theſe people were not well acquainted with the 
character of the Romans; and judged of theirs from their own, 
they imagined that Flamininus would not have appeared fa- 
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ee priving 1 his Kingdom. Should victory inſpire us 


“ cerns their welfare, that it ſhould not be entirely deftroyed. | 


ws. * 


— 


* 
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vourable to Philip, if the latter had not [corrupted him by 


bribes; and they were not aſhamed to ſpread ſuch reports tl 
among the allies. . WY) ; ol 


The Roman general ſet out with the .confederates, for the fe 
entrance to Tempe, Which was the appointed rendezvous. hi 
He aſſembled them before the king arrived, to enquire what 
they thought of the conditions of peace. -Amyriandrus, king oe 
of Athamania, who ſpoke in the name of the reft, ſaid, that ſe 


N. 


fuch a treaty ought to be concluded, as might enable Greece th 
to preſerve peace and liberty, even in the abſence of the uf 
A . „„ co 
Alexander the Ztolian ſpoke next, and ſaid, That if the cc 
proconſul imagined, that in coneluding a peace with Philif, 
he ſhould procure a ſolid peace for the Romans, or laſting co 


"Hberty for the Greeks, he was greatly miſtaken: that the he 
only way to put an end to the den war, would be to do 
drive Philip out of his kingdom; and that this might be very WC 
"eaſily effected, provided he would take the advantage of the an 
preſent occaſion. After corroborating what he had advanced thi 
with ſeveral reaſons, he ſat (oon. 
Quintius, addrefling himſelf to Alexander; You do not Or 


„ know,” ſays he, © either the character of the Romans, IM we 


ee my views, or the intereſt of Greece, It is not uſual with re 
e the Romans, after they have engaged in war with a king, _ 
+ or other power, to ruin him entirely; and of this Hannibal pea 
c and the eee manifeſt proof, As to myſelf, of 
4 J never intended to make an irreconcueable war againſt Irr1 
% Philip; but was inclined to grant him a peace, whenever Ml thi; 


„he ſhould. yield to the conditions that ſhould be preſcribed the 
et him, You yourſelves, Etolians, in the aſſemblies which I ſho 


zee were held for that Zarte. never once mentioned de- tha 


e with ſuch a deſign? How ſhameful were ſuch ſentiments! 
% When an enemy attacks us in the field, it is our buſineſs to 
„ repel him with bravery and haughtineſs; but when he is 
« fallen, it is the, duty of the victor to ſhow moderation, 
„ gentleneſs and RN With regard to the Greeks, it 
% is their intereſt, I confeſs, that the kingdom of Macedonia 
ct ſhould e MN aypletter formerly; but it no leſs con- 
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„ That kingdom ſerves them as a barrier againſt the Thracians 
z > : * " 1 "up I. r ch K d b * [d 
% and Gauls*, who, were they not checked by it, would 
* certainly fall heavy upon Greece, as they have frequently Þ 
"5 BONE DEI GS 7, C0 
e eee Flamininus | 
A preat number of Cauli had ſettled in the countries adjoining. to Thrace». | 
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by Ffamininus concluded with declaring, that his opinion, and 
4 that of the council, were, that if Phaby ä 
; obſerve faithfully all the conditions which the allies had 
he formerly . preſcribed, that then à peace ſhould, be granted 
us. him, after having conſulted the ſenate about it; and that the 
hat Etolians might form whatever reſolutions they pleaſed on this 
ing : occaſion. P ineas, prætor of the Atolians, havi repre- 
hat ſented, in very ſtrong terms, that Philip, if he mould eſcape 
ece the preſent danger, would ſoon form new. projects, and light: 
the up a freſh war: * I ſhall take care of that,” replied the pro- 
conſul; * and ſhall take effectual methods to. put it out 
the < of his power to undertake any thing againft us. 
lip, 1 The next day, Philip arrived at the place appointed for the 
ing conference; and three days after the council being met again, 
the he came into it, and ſpoke with ſo much prudence. and wiſe 
e to dom, as ſoftened the whole aſſembly. He declared that he 
ery would accept, and execute whatever conditions the Romans 
the and the allies ſhould preſcribe; and that with regard to ever, 
ced thing elſe, he would rely entirely on the diſcretion, of the 
; ſenate. Upon theſe. words the whole council were ſilent. 
not Only Phineas the Etolian ſtarted ſome difficulties, which 
ans, were altogether improper, and for that reaſon entirely diſ- 
with reg ded. | 19 80 1 rept ee £74 FEY 
ing, But what prompted Flamininus to urge the concluſon of the 
übal peace was, his having advice, that Antiochus, at the head 
ſelf, of an army, was marching out of Syria, in order to make an 
ainſt irruption into Europe. "Hs apprehended, that Philip might 
lever think of putting his cities into a condition of defence, and 
1bed thereby might gain time. Beſides, he was ſenfible; that 
hich WE ſhould, another conſul come in his ſtead, all the honour of 
de- that war would be aſcribed to him, Theſe reaſons prevailed 
with him to grant the king a four months true; whereup 
he received 400“ talents from him, took Dane 


: # 

and ſome of his friends, as hoſtages; and gave him per- 

is miſſion to ſend to Rome, to receive ſuch farther conditions 

tion, from the ſenate as they ſhould preſcribe. Matters being 
£5, it | thus adjuſted, the, parties ſeparated, after having — 

HAY" 


» * 
* 
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donia Þ (promiſed, that in caſe a peace ſhould not be conclude 
con- Flamininus ſhould return Philip the talents; and the hoſtages. 
oyed. This being done, the ſeveral. parties concerned. ſent. deputa- 
1c1ans Þ | 


tions to Rome; ſome to ſolicit peace, and others to; t 


would bBtacles in its-way,, „„ ee ara bed | EPS, 
zently 1 C) Whillt theſe meaſures were concerting, to bring-about :- 

II general, peace, ſome expeditions, of little importance, were 
ininus | 2 „„ fs | 0 
ace. ; | p Liv. I. xxxiii. N. 141g. | 


Four bundred thouſand French crowns, | 


Ry 
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break the treaty, but all to no purpoſe ; for the people ap- 


» 
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undertaken in ſeveral places.” Andreſthenes, who command- Ml 
ed under the king at Corinth, had a conſiderable body of 
troops, conſiſting of above booo men: he was defeated in a {i 
battle by Nicoſfratus, prætor of the Achæans, who came cl 
upon him unawares, and attacked him at a time when his ce 
troops were diſperſed up and down the plains, and plundering ci 
the country. The ye ib nians were divided in their ſenti- be 
ments; ſome being for Philip, and others for the Romans. by 
'The latter had laid verbs Leucus. News being brought of ke 
the victory gained at ynoſcephale, the whole country ſub- all 
mitted to'the conquerors. At the ſame time the Rhodians took Ihn 
Perea, a ſmall ee as they pretended, ha 
belonged to them, and had been unjuſtly taken from them 10 
by the Macedonians. Philip, on the other ſide, repulſed fifi 
the Dardanians, who had made an inroad into his kingdom, qu 
to plunder it during the ill ſtate of his affairs. After this ex- ſen 
poditiony! & kin 'retired to Theſſaloni aq. 1 
(49) At Rome, the time for the election of con ſuls being gre 
come, L. Furius Purpureo and M. Claudius Marcellus were Fo! 
choſen. At the ſame time letters arrived from Quintius, con- ſtill 
taining the particulars of his victory over Philip. They were em 
firſt read before the ſenate, and afterwards to the people,. and cre: 
publick prayers during five days were ordered, to thank the ſuri 
gods for the protection they had granted the Romans, in the into 
war againſt Philip, I nad 
Some days after, ambaſſadors arrived to treat of the intend- ſpec 

ed peace with the king of Macedonia; the affair was debated beer 
in the ſenate. Each of the ambaſſadors made long ſpeeches, agai 
according to his reſpective views and intereſts; but at laſt, the king 


majority were for peace. The ſame affair being brought be- 
fore the people, Marcellus, who paſſionately deſired to com- 
mand the armies in Greece, uſed his utmoſt. endeavours to 


preved of Flamininus's propofal, and ratified the conditions. Az 
Afterwards the ſenate appointed ten of the moſt illuſtrious to! 
citizens to go into Greece, in order for them to fettle, in con- + 


junction with Flamininus, the affairs of that country, and ſecure 
its liberties. In the ſame aſſembly, the Achzans defired to be 


meeting-with ſome difficulties, 'it was referred to the ten com- 
„ er e eee ener EM. 
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height. Nevertheleſs, it was not attended with any ill con- 

ef. ſequences, the proconſul having ſoon appeaſed it. 

1 (e) The ten commiſſioners, who had ſet oat from Rome to 
| ſettle the affairs of Greece, arrived ſoon in that country. The 
chief conditions of the treaty of peace, which they ſettled in 
concert with Flamininus, were as follow: that all the other“ 
cities of Greege, both in Afia nd Europe, ſhould be free, and 
be governed by their own laws" that Philip, before the cele- 
bration of the Iſthmian games, ſhould evacuate thoſe in which 
he then had garriſons : Yak” he ſhould reſtore to the Romans 

all the priſoners and deſerters, and deliver up to them all the 
ſhips that had decks, (five feluccas excepted) and the ' galley - 
having ſixteen benches of rowers. That he ſhould pay + * 
1000 talents; one half down; and the other half in ten years, 
fifty every year, by way of tribute. Among the hoſtages re- 
quired'of him, was Demetrius his ſon, who accordmgly, was 
ſent to Rome. eee I GBIL3 SC 7 ene 


great ſatisfaction of the Greeks, and very happily for Rome. 
For, not to mention Hannibal, who, though vanquiſhed, might. 
ſtill have an opportunity of finding the Kon conſiderable © 
employment, Antiochus, ſeeing his power conſiderably in- 
creaſed by his glorious exploits, which had acquired him the 
ſurname of Great, had actually reſolved to carry his*atms*; - 
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In this manner Flamininus ended the Macedonian war, to te 


into Europe. If therefore Flamininus, by his great prudence, 


RE had not foreſeen what would come to paſs, and had not 
ad- ſpeedily concluded this peace; had the war againſt Antiochus 
ted been joined, in the midſt of Greece, with the war carrying on 
nes, againſt Philip; and had the two greateſt and moſt powerful 
the kings then in the world (uniting their views and intereſts) 
be- invaded Rome at the ſame time; it is certain, the Romans 
OM» would have been engaged in as many battles, and as great 
s to dangers, as thoſe they had been obliged to ſuſtain in the war © 
ap- agu , ̃ , . CO FRO 
ons. As ſoon as this treaty of peace was known, all Greece, 
ious Etolia excepted, received the news of it with univerſal joy. 
con- The inhabitants of the latter country ſeemed diſſatisfied, and 
cure nveighed privately againſt it among the confederates, 
to be affirming, that it was nothing but empty words; that the 
n ä %%% OL NTs Greeks .- 
_ = (-/) Polyb. Excerpt, Legat. p. 79 5—B00. Liv: I. xxxiii. 30435. Plut, 4 

5 lam. p. 374376. „„ „„ 
zans i word other is put bere in | vere reflored to their liberties, becauſe i 
great 4 paſit ion to ſuch of the Grecian Cities as Tre, thought it neceſſary to garriſon * 
ight. re ſubject to Philip, part of which only | Cbaleis, Demetrias, and Corinth, 
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Greeks were amuſed with the name of liberty; with which 
8 term the Romans covered their intereſted views. 
That they indeed ſuffered the cities in Aſia to enjoy their 
freedom; hut that they ſeemed. to. reſerve to themſelves thoſe 

of Europe, as Orea, Eretria, Chalcis, Demetrias, and Corinth. 
That therefore Greece, ſtrictly ſpeaking, was not freed from 
ats chains; and, at moſt, had only changed its ſoyereign, 
"Theſe complaints made the pivconſul ſo * op e more 
uneaſy, as they were not altogether without foundation, The 
commiſſioners, purſuant to the inſtructions they had received 
from Rome, adviſed Flamininus to reſtore all the Greeks to 
their liberty; but to keep poſſeſſion of the cities of Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Demetrias, which were the inlets of Greece; and 
to put ſtrong garriſons into them, to prevent their being ſeized 
by Antiochus.. He obtained, in the council, to have Corinth 
ſet at liberty ;, but it was reſolved there, that a ſtrong garriſon 
ſhould be put into the citadel, as well as in the two. cities of 
Chalcis and Demetrias; and this for. a time only, till they 
ſhould be entirely rid of their fears with regard to Antiochus. | 
It was now the time in which the Iſthmian games were to be a 
Wlemnized; and the expectation of what was there to be } 
tranſacted, had drawn  thither an incredible multitude of X 
© 
a 


People, and perſons of the higheſt rank. The conditions of 
The treaty of peace, which were not yet entirely made pub- 
lick, was the topick of all converſations, and various con- 
ſtructions were put upon them; but very few could be per- 


ſuaded that the Romans would evacuate all the cities they 2 
had taken. All Greece was in this uncertainty, when the 8 
multitude being aſſembled in the ſtadium to ſee the games, a 8 
\ herald comes forward, and publiſhes with a loud voice; vi 
THE SENATE AND PEOPLE OF RoME, AND: Tirus Qu1n- 8 
TIUS THE GENERAL, HAVING OVERCOME PHILIP AND THE 52 
| MAcEDONIANS, EASE AND DELIVER, FROM ALL. GARRI- 1 


SONS, AND TAXES, AND IMPOSTS, THE CORINTHIANS, 
THE LOCRIANS, THE. PHOCIANS, THE! EVBOEANS, THE 
PRTHIOT ACKZANS, THE MAGNESIANS, THE TRHESSA- 
LIANS, AND THE:PERRHZBIANS; DECLARE THEM FREE, 
AND ORDAIN THAT-THEY $HALL BE GOVERNED BY THEIR 
RESPECTIVE LAWS AN D Us. 
At theſe words, which many heard but imperfectly, be- 
cauſe of the noiſe that interrupted them, all the ſpectators 
, pony > 
\ $: Audita; voce. præconis, majus-|.ciem quod ad quemque pertineret, 
. fuit, quàm quod univerſum. ſuarum aurium fidei minimum cre- 
omines caperent, Vix ſatis eredere | dentes, proximos interrogabant. Re- 
ſe quiſque audiſſe: alii alios intyeri | vocatus-.preco—iterum pronunciare 
mirabundi velut ſomnii vanam ſpe- | eadem, Tum ab certo jam gaudie 
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were filled with exceſs of joy. They gazed upon, and 


queſtioned one another with aſtoniſament, and could not be- 
leve either their eyes or ears; ſo like a dream was what the: 
then ſaw and heard. It was thought neceſſary for the herald 


to repeat the proclamation, which was now liſtened to with tne 


moſt. profound ſilence, fo that not a fingle word of the decree 


was loſt. But now fully aſſured of their happineſs, they 


abandoned themſelves again to the wt eng tranfports of joy, 
and broke into ſuch loud and repeated acclamations, that the 
ſea reſounded them to a great diftance; and ſome ravens, 
which happened to fly that inſtant over the aſſembly, fell down 
in the ſtadium: ſo true it is, that of all the bleſſings of this 
life, none are ſo dear to mankind as liberty! 'The games and 
ſports were hurried over with neglect and diſregard ; for ſo 
great was the general joy upon this occaſion, that it extin- 
guiſhed all other thoughts and regards. | 
The games being ended, all the people ran in crowds to 
the Roman general; and every one being eager to ſee his de- 
liverer, to ſalute him, to kiſs his hand, and to throw crowns 
and feſtoons of flowers over him; he would have run the 
hazard of being preſſed to death by the crowd, had not the 
5 of his years, (for he was not above thirty-three years 
o 


) and the joy which ſo glorious a day gave him, ſuſtained 


and enabled him to undergo the fatigue of it. = 


And indeed I would aſk, whether any mortal ever faw a 
more happy or more glorious day than this was for Flamininus 


and the Roman people? What are all the triumphs of the 


world in compariſon with what we have ſeen on this occaſion? 
Should we eſtimate the value of all the trophies, all the 
victories, all the conqueſts of Alexander and the greateſt cap- 
tains, how little would they appear, when oppoſed to this 
ſingle action of goodneſs, humanity, and juſtice? It is a great 
misfortune to princes, that they are not fo ſenſible as they 


ought to be, to ſo refined a joy, to ſo affecting and exquiſite a 


glory, as that which ariſes from doing good to many. 
The 


remembrance * of ſo delightful a day, and of the in- 
valuable bleſſing then beſtowed, was for ever renewing, and 
Vor. VI. 5 ny | for 


tantus cum clamore plauſus eſt ortus, ** Nec præſens omnium mods: 
totieſque repetitus, ut facile appare- effuſa letitia eſt; ſed per multos dies 
ret, nihil omnium bonorum multi- gratis & cogitationibus & ſermonibus 
tudini gratius, quam libertatem, effe. | revocata, Eſſe aliquam in terris 
Ludicrum deinde ita raptim peractum | gentem, quæ ſua impenſa, ſuo labore 
eſt, ut nullius nec animi nec oculi ] ac periculo, bella gerat pro libertate 
ſpectaculo intenti eſſent. Adeof aliorum : nec hoc finitimis, aut pro- 
unum gaudium preoccupaverat om- 
mum aliarum ſenſum voluptatum. | terris continenti junctis præſtet: 
Liv. I. xxxiii. n, 32, A maria trajiciat, ne quod toto orbe 
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for a long time the only ſubject of converſation at all times and 
in all places. Every one cried in the higheſt tranſports of ad- 
miration, and a kind of enthuſiaſm, That there was a 
« people in the world, who, at their own expence and the 
„hazard of their lives, engage in a war for the liberty 
« of other nations; and that not for their neighbours or 
„ people ſituated on the ſame continent, but who croſſed ſeas, 
5 and failed to diſtant climes, to deſtroy and extirpate unjuſt 
* power from the earth, and to eſtabliſh univerſally, law, 
« equity, and juſtice. That by a ſingle word, and the 
% voice of a herald, liberty had been reſtored to all the cities 
«© of Greece and Aſia, That a great ſoul only could have 
& formed ſuch a deſign ; but that to execute it was the effect 
at once of the higheſt good fortune, and the moſt con- 
%% ns 
They call to mind all the great battles which Greece 
had fought for the ſake of liberty. After ſuſtaining ſo 
„% many wars,” ſaid they, never was its valour crowned 
© with ſo bleſt a reward, as when ſtrangers came and took 
up arms in its defence. It was then, that almoſt without 
15 ending a drop of blood, or loſing ſcarce one man, it 
acquired the greateſt and nobleſt of all prizes for which 
« mankind can contend. Valour and i ae are rare at 
all times; but of all virtues, juſtice is moſt rare. Ageſilaus, 
„ Lyſander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, had great abilities 
« for carrying on war, and gaining battles both by ſea and 
« land; but then it was for themſelves and their country, 
not for ſtrangers and foreigners, they fought. That height 
« of glory was reſerved for the Romans,” wn 7 
Such were the reflections the Greeks made on the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, and the effects ſoon anſwered the glorious 
proclamation made at the Iſthmian games; for the com- 
miſſioners ſeparated to go and put their decree in execution 
in all the cities. ER SY 
Flamininus, being returned from Argos, was appointed pre- 
ſident of the Nemean games. He Fr; ee erfectly well 
all the duties of that employment, and uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to add to the pomp and magnificence of the feſtival; 
and he alſo publiſhed by a herald at theſe games, as he had 
dene at all the reſt, the liberty of Greece. | 1 
IEP : 


oe „ ) Plut. in Flamin, 
terrarum injuſtum imperium fit, & | concipere, audacis animi fuiſſe: ad 
ubique jus, fas, lex potentiflima fint, | effectum adducere, vir.utis & fortuna 
Una voce preconis liberatas omnes | ingentiss Liv. n. 33. h 
Gracie atque Aſiæ urbes, Hoc ſpe : 2b 
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As he viſited the ſeveral cities, he eſtabliſhed. good ordi. 
nances in them, reformed laws, reſtored amity”and. concord 
between the citizens, by appeaſing quarrels and ſeditions, and 
recalling the exiles; infinitely more pleaſed with being able 
by the means of perſuaſion to reconcile the Greeks, and to 
re-eſtabliſh unity amongſt them, than he had been in con- 


quering the Macedonians; ſo that liberty ſeemed the leaſt of 


the. bleſſings they had received from him. And indeed, of 


what ſervice would liberty have been to the Greeks, had not 


Juſtice and concord been reſtored among them? What a1 


example is here for governors of provinces ! How happy are 


the people under magiſtrates of this character 
It 15 related that * 

delivered at Athens, by Lycurgus the orator, out of the 
hands of the tax-gatherers, who were dragging him to priſon, 
in order to make him pay a ſum which foreigners were obliged 
by law to pay into the publick treaſury, and meeting ſoon 
after the ſons of his deliverer, he ſaid to chem, I repay æuith 
uſury the kindneſs your father did me; for I am the cauſe that all 
mankind praiſe him. But the gratitude which the Greeks 


ſhowed Flamininus and the Romans did not terminate merely 


in praiſing, but was alſo of infinite ſervice to the augmenta- 
tion of their power, by inducing all nations to confide in 
them, and rely on the faith of their engagements. For they 
not only received ſuch generals as the Romans ſent them, but 
requeſted earneſtly that they might be ſent; they called them 
in, and put themſelves into their hands with joy. And not 
only nations and cities, but princes and kings, who had com- 
laints to offer againſt the injuſtice of neighbouring powers, 
had recourſe to them, and put themſelves in a manner under 
their ſafeguard; ſo that, in a ſhort time, from an effect of the 
divine protection, (to uſe * Plutarch's expreſſion) the whole 
earth ſubmitted to their empire. 4 
Cornelius, one of the commiſſioners who had diſperſed them 
ſelves up and down, came to the aſſembly of the Greeks 
which was held at + Thermæ, a city of Ætolia. He there 
made a long ſpeech, to exhort the Ætolians to continue firmly 
attached to the party for whom they had declared; and never 
to infringe the alliance they had made with the Romans. 
Some of the principal Etolians complained, but with 


modeſty, that. the Romans, from the victory they had ob- 


P 2 5 tained, 
* Ges owiftanl ν 5 


Þ+ According to Livy, it was at | This is ſaid of an afſembly of toliam 
Tbermopylæ. It is doubted whether be | in the city of Therme, which is in 
bas tranſlated juſtly Polybius in this | ZEtolia. | 
place: bmi Ti Tov Oly,cuxuy 68/9300 | * | 


enocrates the philoſopher, having been 
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tained, did not ſhew ſo much favour as before to their nation. 
Others reproached him, but in harſh and injurious terms, that 
had it not been for the Atolians, the Romans would neither 
have. conquered Philip, nor have been able to ſet foor in 
Greece, Cornelius, to prevent all diſputes and conteſts, 
which are always of pernicious conſequence, was ſo prudent 
as only to refer them to the ſenate, aſſuring them, that all 
poſſible juſtice would be done them. - Accordingly they came 
to that reſolution ; and thus ended the war againſt Philip. 


Secr. IV. Complaints being made, and ſuſpicions ariſing con- 
cerning ANTIOCHUS, the Romans ſend an emboſſy to him, 
 ewhich has no other effect, but. to diſpoſe both parties for an open 
rupture. A conſpiracy is formed by Scop as the Atolian againſt 
 PrToLEMY. He and his accomplices are put to death. Hawn- 
NIBAL retires to ANTIOCHUS., War of FLAMININUS again 
Nazis, whom he befieges in Sparta; he obliges him to "or for 
peace, and grants it bim. He enters Rome in triumph. 


HE war of Macedonia had ended very fortunately for 
the Romans, who otherwiſe would have been invaded 
by two powerful enemies at the ſame time, Philip and An- 
tiochus: for it is evident, that the Romans would ſoon be 
obliged to proclaim war againſt -the king of Syria, who en- 
larged his conqueſts daily, and undoubtedly was preparing to 
croſs over into Europe. Tg 
(7) After having eſtabliſhed good order in Cœloſyria and 
Paleſtine, by the alliance he concluded with the king of Egypt, 
and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral cities of Aſia Minor, and 
among thoſe of Epheſus, he took the moſt proper meaſures 
for the ſucceſs of his defigns; and to give him the poſſeſſion 
of all thoſe kingdoms which he pretended had formerly be- 
longed to his anceſtors. . 
Smyrna, Lampſacus, and the other Grecian cities of Aſia © 
who enjoyed their liberty at that time, ſeeing plainly that he | i 
intended to bring them under ſubjection, reſolved to defend 
themſelves. But being unable to reſiſt ſo powerful an enemy, 
they implored the Romans for protection, Which was ſoon 
granted. The Romans ſaw plainly, that it was their intereſt 
to check the progreſs of Antiochus towards the Weſt; and 
how fatal the dae uence would be, ſhould they ſuffer him to 
extend his power by ſettling on the coaſt of Aſia, according 
to the plan he had laid down. The Romans were therefore 7 
gla 
P olyb. 
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(t) A. M. 3808. Ant. J. C. 196. Liv. I. xxxiii. n. 33—41, 
I. xvii. p. 769, 770. Appian. de bellis Syr, p. 86— 88. 
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- glad of the opportunity thoſe free cities gave them, of op- 


poſing it; and immediately ſent an embaſly to him. 
Before the ambaſſadors had time to reach Antiochus, he had 
already ſent off detachments from his army, which had formed 
the fieges of Smyrna and Lampſacus. That prince had paſſed 
the Helleſpont in perſon with the reſt of it, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf. of all the Thracian Cherfoneſus, Finding the city 
of * Lyſimachia all in ruins, (the Thracians having demoliſhed 
it a few years; before) he began to rebuild it, with the deſign 
of founding a kingdom there for Seleucus his ſecond ſon; to 
make all the country round it his dominions, and this city the 
capital of a new kingdom. 2 . "PIER 
At the very time that he was revolving all theſe new 


projects, the Roman ambaſſadors arrived in Thrace. They 


came up with him at Selymbria, a city of that country, and 
were attended with deputies from the Grecian cities in Aſia. 
In the firſt conferences, the whole paſſed in civilities, which 
appeared ſincere; but when they proceeded to buſineſs, the 
face of affairs was ſoon changed. L. Cornelius, who ſpoke 


on this occaſion, required Antiochus to reſtore to Ptolemy the 


ſeveral cities in Aſia, which he had taken from him; that he 


ſhould evacuate all thoſe which: had been poſſeſſed by Philip; 


It not being juſt that he ſhould reap the fruits of the war, 
which the Romans; had carried on againft that prince; and 
that he ſhould not moleſt ſuch of the Grecian cities of Aſra 
as enjoyed their liberty. He added, that the Romans were 
greatly ſurprized at Antiochus, for crofling into Europe with 
two ſuch numerous armies, and {o powerful a fleet ; and for re- 


building Lyſimachia, an undertaking which could have no 


other vie but to invade them. 


To all this Antiochus anſwered, that Ptolemy ſhould have 
full ſatisfaction, when his marriage, which was already con- 
cluded;,,,ſhould be ſolemnized. g + hat with regard to ſuch 
Grecian citits;as deſired to retain their liberties, it was from 
him, and not from the Romans, they were to receive it. 
With reſpect to Lyſimachia, be declared, that he rebuilt it, 


with the deſign of making it the reſidence of Seleucus his ſon; 
that Thrace, and the Cherſoneſus, which was part of it, 
belonged to him; that they had been conquered: from Lyſi- 


——.— by Seleueus Nicator, one of his anceſtors; and that 
came thither as into his own patrimony. As to Afia, and 
the cites. he had taken there from Philip, he knew not what 


right the Romans could have to them; and therefore he 3 . 


Tk Rr Fe Be "4 : " P 33 f * 
his city ſtood on the ifibraus. or neck of the f eninſulu. 
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4 them to interfere no further in the affairs of Aſia than he did 
with thoſe of Italy. 1 8 "CO EOS 5 
The Romans deſiring that the ambaſſadors of Smyrna and 
Lampſacus might be called in, they accordingly were ad- 
mitted. Theſe ſpoke with ſo much freedom, as incenſed 
Antiochus to thar degree, that he cried in a paſſion, that the 
Romans had no buſineſs to judge of thoſe affairs. Upon this, 
the aſſembly broke up in great diſorder ; none of the parties 
received ſatisfaction, and the whole ſeemed to make a rupture 
inevitable: 285 ee e, 5 
During theſe negotiations, a report was ſpread that Ptolemy 
Epiphanes was dead. Antiochus immediately thought him- 


fleet, in order to go and take poſſeſſion of it. He left his ſon 
Seleucus at Lyſimachia with the army, to complete the projects 
he had formed with regard to thoſe parts. He firſt went to 
Epheſus, where he cauſed all his ſhips in that port to join his 
fleet, in order to ſail as ſoon as poſible for Egypt. Arriving 
at Patara in Lycia, certain advice was brought, that the re- 
port which was ſpread concerning Ptolemy's death was falſe. 
For this reaſon. he changed his courſe, and made for the iſland 
of Cyprus, in order to ſeize it; but a ſtorm that aroſe ſunk 
many of his ſhips, deſtroyed à great number of his men, and 


having an opportunity of entering the harbour of Seleucia 
with his fleet, which he there refitted, and went and wintered 
in Antiochia, without making any new attempt that year. 
u The foundation of the rumour which was ſpread of 
Ptolemy's death, was from à conſpiracy's having been really 

formed againſt his life, This plot was contrived by Scopas. 
That general ſeeing himſelf at the head of all the foreign 
troops, the greateſt part of which were Etolians, (his coun- 
trymen) imagined that with fo formidable a body of well- 

diſciplined veteran forces, it would be eaſy for him to uſurp 
the crown during the king's minority. His plan was already 
formed; and had he not let ſlip the opportunity, by con- 
ſulting and debating with his friends, inſtead of acting, he 
would certainly have ſucceeded. - Ariſtomenes, the prime 
miniſter, being apprized of the conſpiracy, laid Scopas under 
an arreſt; after which, he was examined before the council; 
found guilty, and executed with all his accomplices. This 
plot made the government confide no longer in the Ætolians, 
who, till then, had been in great eſteem for- their fidelity ; 
moſt of them were removed from their employments, and ſent 


. polyb. I, xvii, p. 771773. 
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ſelf maſter of Egypt, and accordingly went on board his 


broke all his meaſures. He thought himſelf very happy, in 
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into their own. country. After Scopas's death, immenſe 
treaſures were found in his coffers, which he had amaſſed, by 
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plundering the provinces over which he commanded. As 


| Scopas, during the courſe of his victories in Paleſtine, had ſab- 
jected Judza and Jeruſalem to the Egyptian empire, the great- 
eſt part of his treaſures aroſe, no doubt, from thence. The 


tranſition from avarice to perfidy and treaſon 1s often very 
ſhort ; and the fidelity of that general, who diſcovers a paſſion 
for riches, cannot be ſafely relied on. | Loud 

One of Scopas's principal accomplices was Diczarchus, who 
formerly had been admiral to Philip, king of Macedonia. 
A very ſtrange action is related of this man. That prince 


having commanded him to fall * the iſlands called Cyclades, 


in open violation of the moſt ſolemn treaties; before he came 


out of the harbour, he ſet up two altars, one to injuſtice, and 


the other to impiety; and offered ſacrifices on both, to in- 
ſult, as one would imagine, at the ſame time both gods and 
men. As this wretch had ſo greatly diſtinguiſned himſelf 


by his crimes, Ariſtomenes diſtinguiſned him alſo from the 


reſt of the conſpirators in his execution. He diſpatched all 
the others by poiſon, but as for Diczarchus, he'cauſed him to 
die im exquifitetorments. ” 7 #555 13 nn ene Re 

The contrivers of the e, being put to death, and 


all their meaſures entirely defeated, the king was declared of 
age, though he had not yet quite attained the years ap- 


pointed by the laws, and was ſet upon the throne with great 


poop and ſolemnity. He thereby took the government upon 
_ himſfe 


If, and accordingly began to tranſact buſineſs. As long 
as Ariftomenes adminiſtered under him, all things went well: 


but when he conceived diſguſt for that faithful and able 


miniſter, and not long after put him to death, (to rid himſelf 
of a man whoſe virtue was offenſive to him) the remainder 


of his reign was one continued ſeries of diſorder and con- 


fuſion. His ſubjects laboured now under as many evils, and 
even greater, than in his father's reign, when vice was moit- 
triumphant. * 275 | Ws 
(x When the ten commiſſioners, who were ſent to ſettle” 
the affairs of Philip, were returned to Rome, and made their 


report, they told the ſenate, that they mult expect and pre- 


pare for a new war, which would be ſtill more dangerous than 


that they had juſt before terminated: that Antiochus had 
croſſed into Europe with a ſtrong army, and a conſiderable 
fleet; that upon a falſe report which had been ſpread, con- 


24 cerning 


(x) A. M. 3809. Ant. J. E. 195, Liv, l. Xxxiii. B. 44=49; Juſtig. 
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* cerning Ptolemy's death, he had ſet out, in order to poſſeſs 


Himſelf of Egypt, and that otherwiſe he would have made 
Greece the ſeat of war: that the Ætolians, a people naturally 
reſtleſs and turbulent, and diſguſted with Rome, would cer- 
tainly riſe on that occaſion: that Greece foſtered in its own 
boſom a tyrant (Nabis) more avaricious and cruel than any of 
his predeceſſors, who was meditating how to enſlave it; and 
therefore, having been reſtored in vain to its liberty by the 
Romans, it would only change its ſovereign, and would fall 
under a more grievous captivity than before, eſpecially if 
Nabis ſhould continue in poſſeflion of the city of Argos. 7 

Flamininus was commanded to have an eye on Nabis, and 
they were particularly vigilant over all Antiockus's ſteps. He 
had juſt before left Antiochia, in the beginning of the ſpring, 
in order to go to Epheſus; and had ſcarce left it, when Han- 
nibal arrived there, and claimed his protection. That general 
had lived unmoleſted in Carthage, during ſix years, from the 
conclukcn of the peace with the Romans: but he was now 
ſuſpected of holding a ſecret correſpondence with Antiochus, 
and of forming with him the deſign of carrying the war into 
Italy. His enemies ſent advice of this ſecretly to the Romans, 


who immediately deputed an embaſſy to Carthage, for more 


part cular information in the fat; with orders, in caſe the 
Yroofs ſhould be manifeſt, to require the Carthaginians to de- 
iver up Hannibal to them. But that general“ had too much 
penetration and foreſight, and had been too long accuſtomed 
to prepare for ſtorms, even in the greateſt calms, not to fuf- 
pet their deſign ; ſo that before they had an opportunity to 
execute their commiſſion, he withdrew privately, got to the 


coaſt, and went on board a ſhip which always lay ready by 


his order againſt ſuch an occafion. He eſcaped to Tyre, and 


went from thence to Antioch, where he expected to find An- 
tiochus, but was obliged: to follow him to Epheſus. | 


He arrived there exactly at the time that the prince was 
meditating in ſuſpence whether. he ſhould engage in a war 
with the Romans. The arrival of Hannibal gave him great 
ſatisfaction. He did not doubt, but with the counſel and 
aſſiſtance of a man who had ſo often defeated the Romans, and 
who had thereby juſtly acquired the reputation of being the 
greateſt general of the age, he ſhould be able to complete all 
his deſigns. He now thought of nothing but victories and 


* 


conqueſts: accordingly, war was reſolved, and all that year 


and 


latuit, virum ad proſpicienda caven- 
daque pericula peritum: nes minus 


* Sed res Annibalem Bom diu | in ſecundis adverſa, quam in adyerſis | 


ſecunda cogitantem. Puffin, 
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and the following were employed in making the neceflary - 


"peach .. Nevertheleſs, A that time, embaſſies were 
ent on both. fides, upon pretext of an accommodation; but, 
in reality, to gain time, and ſee what the enemy were doing 


(3) With "Rus to Greece, all the ſtates, except the 
e 


Ztolians, whole ſecret diſcontent 'I obſerved before, en- 
joyed the ſweets of liberty and peace, and in that condition 
admired no leſs the temperance, juſtice, and moderation of 
the Roman victor, than they had before admired his courage 


and intrepidity in the field. Such was the ſtate of things, 
when Quintius received a decree from Rome, by which he 


was permitted to declare war againſt Nabis. Upon this, he 
convenes the confederates at Corinth, and after acquainting 


them with the cauſe of their meeting, you perceive,” ſays 


he, that the ſubject of the preſent deliberation ſolely 
« regards you. Our buſineſs is to determine, whether Ar- 
«« g0s, an ancient and moſt illuſtrious city, fituated in the 


4 midſt of Greece, ſhall enjoy its liberty in common with 


& the reſt of the cities; or, whether it ſhall continue ſubje& 
c to the tyrant of Sparta, who has ſeized it. This affair 
« concerns the Romans only, as the ſlavery of a ſingle city 
&* would bereave them of the glory of having entirely de- 


4 livered Greece. Conſider therefore what is to be done, and. 


« your reſolutions ſhall determine my conduct.“ 5 
The aſſembly were not divided in their opinion, except the 
Atolians, who could not forbear ſhewing their reſentment 
againſt the Romans, which they carried ſo high, as to charge 
them with breach of faith in keeping poſſeſſion of Chalcis 


and Demetrias, at a time that they boaſted their having en- 
tirely reſtored the liberty of Greece. They inveighed no leſs 


againſt the reſt of the allies, who deſired to be ſecured from 
the rapine of the Ætolians, who (according to them) were 
Greeks only in name, but its real enemies in their hearts. 
The diſpute growing warm, Quintius obliged them to de- 


bate only on the ſubject before them; upon which it was 


unanimouſly reſolved, that. war ſhould be declared againft 


Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, in cafe he ſhould refuſe to reſtore 


Argos tq its former liberty ; and every one promiſed to. ſend 
a ſpeedy ſuccour; which was faithfully performed. Ariſthenes, 
general of the Achzans, joined Quintius near Cleone, with 


Philip ſent 1500 men, as his quota, and the:Theſſalians 


400 horſe. Quintius's brother arrived alſo with a fleet f 


forty gallies, to which the Rhodians and king Eumenes joined 
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_ theirs. A great number of Lacedzmonian exites came to the 
 _ Roman camp, in hopes of having an opportunity of returnin 

cs their native country, They Rad Ageſipolis at their head, 

= to whom the kingdom of Sparta juſtly belonged. When but 
wgaan infant, he had been expelled by Lycargus, the tyrant, after 
F the death of Cleomenees. „„ 

| The allies defigned at firſt to beſiege Argos, but Quintius 
thought it more adviſeable to march directly againſt the tyrant. 
He had greatly ſtrengthened the fortifications of Sparta; and 
had ſent for 1000 choſen ſoldiers from Crete, whom he joined 
to the other 1000 he had already among his foices. He had 
3000 other foreign troops in his ſervice; and, befides theſe, 
10, ooo natives of the country, excluſive of the Helots. 
At the ſame time he alſo concerted meaſures to ſecure him- 
Telf from domeſtick troubles. Having cauſed the CRE 
come unarmed to the aſſembly, and poſting armed foldiers 
round them; affer ſome little preamble, he declared, that as 
the preſent juncture of affairs obliged him to take ſome pre- 
cautions for his own ſafety, he therefore was determined to 
Impriſon a certain number of citizens, whom he had juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpect; and that the inſtant the enemy ſhould be re- 
pulſed, (whom, -he ſaid, he had no reaſon to fear, provided 
Things were quiet at home) he would releafe thoſe priſoners. 
He then named about eighty youths of the principal families; 
and throwing them into a ftrong priſon, ordered all their 
throats to be cut the night following. He alfo put to death 

in the villages a great number of the Helots, who were ſuſ- 
J 3 of a deſign to deſert to the enemy. Having by this 
barbarity ſpread univerſal terror, he prepared for a vigorous 
defence; firmly reſolved not to quit the city during the fer- 
ment it was in, nor hazard a battle againſt troops much 


ſuperior in number to his own. | 
Quintius having advanced to the Eurotas, which runs 
almoſt under the walls of the city, whilſt he was forming his 
camp, Nabis detached his foreign troops againſt him. As 
the Romans did not expect ſuch a ſally. becauſe they had not 
been oppoſed at all upon their march, they were at firſt put 
into ſome diſorder; but ſoon recovering themſelves, they re- 
pulſed the enemy to the walls of the city. On the morrow, 
Quintius leading his froops, in order of battle, near the river 
on the other ſide of the city; when the rear-guard had paſſed, 
Nabis cauſed his foreign troops to attack it. 'The Romans 
inſtantly faced about, and the charge was very rude on both 
fides ; but at laſt, the foreigners were broke and put to flight: 
Great numbers of them were killed; for the Achæans, who 
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mount Taygetus, and the lands lying near the fea.. | 
At the ſame time, the proconſul's brother, who commanded 
the Roman fleet, laid fiege to Gythium, at that time a ſtrong 
and very important city. 'The fleets of Eumenes and the 
Rhodians came up very ſeaſonably ; for the beſieged defended 


_ themſelves with great courage: however, after making a long 
and vigorous refiſtance, they ſurrendered; _ 


which was granted. Beſides ſeveral other auguments in his 


_ _ ownfavour, on which Nabis laid great ſtreſs, he inſiſted ſtrongl 
on the late alliance which the Romans, and Quintius himſelf, 


had concluded with him in the war againſt Philip: an alliance, 
on which he ought to rely the more, as the Romans profeſſed 


_ _ themſelves faithful and religious obſervers. of treaties, which 
they boaſted their having never violated. . That nothing had 


been changed, on his part, ſince the treaty: that he was then 


what he had always been; and had never given the Romans 
any new occaſion for complaints or reproaches. Theſe argu- 


ments were very juſt; and, to ſay the truth, Quintius 
had no ſolid reaſons to oppoſe to them. Accordingly, in his 


_ anſwer he only expatiated in random oa (eas and re- 
proached him with his avarice, cruelty, a 


tyranny ; but, 
was he leſs covetous, cruel and tyrannical, at the time of the 


| treaty? Nothing was concluded in this firſt interview. 


The next day, Nabis agreed to abandon the city of Argos, 
fince the Romans required it; as alſo, to give them up their 
priſoners and deſerters, He defired Quintius,. in caſe he had 
any other demands, to put them into writing, in order that 
he might deliberate upon them with his friends; to which 
Quintius conſented. The Roman general alſo held a council 
with his allies. Moſt of them were of opinion, that they 
ſhould continue the war againſt Nabis, which could only 


terminate gloriouſly, either by extirpating the tyrant, or. at 


leaſt his tyranny ; for that otherwiſe, nobody could be aſſured 
that the 2 of Greece was reſtored. That if the Romans 
made any kind of treaty with Nabis, that would be acknoy- 


ledging him in a ſolemn manner, and giving a ſanction to his 


uſurpation. Quintius was for concluding a peace, becauſe he 
was afraid that the Spartans would ſuſtain. a long fiege, during 
7 | ls | Which 


were well acquainted with the country, purſued them evet 7 
where, and gave them no quarter. Quintius encamped near 
Amyclæ; and after having ravaging all the beautiful plans 
that lay round the city, . removed his camp towards the 
Eurotas; and from thence ruined the vallies, at the foot of 


The tyrant was alarmed at the taking of this city; and 
therefore ſent a herald to Quintius, to demand an interview, 
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which the war with Antiochus might break out on a ſudden, 
and he not be in a condition to act with his forces againſt him. 


* Theſe were his pretended motives for defiring an accommoda- 
tion; but the true reaſon was, his being apprehenſive that a 


new conſul would be appointed to ſucceed him in Greece, and 
by that means deprive him of the glory of having terminated 
this war; a motive which commonly influenced the reſolu- 
— 5 of the Roman generals, more than the good of the pub- 
n . | 

Finding that none of his reaſons could make the leaſt im- 
preſſion on the allies; he put on the appearance of giving into 
their opinion, and by that artifice brought them all over to 
his own. Let us belieze Sparta,” ſays he, ** fince you 
% think it proper, and exert ourſelves to the utmoſt for the 
, {ucceſs + our enterprize. As you are ſenfible that ſieges 
« often ſpin out to a' greater length than is generally deſired, 
« let us reſolve to take up our winter-quarters here, ſince it 
4% muſt be ſo: this is a reſolution worthy of your courage. I 
* have a ſnfficient number of troops for carrying on” this 
«& fiege; but the more numerous they are, the greater ſupply 
of proviſions and convoys will be neceſſary, The winter, 
* that is coming on, exhibits nothing to us but a naked, 
& ruined country, from which we can Fave no forage. You 
% ſee the great extent of this city, and conſequently the 
+ great number of catapultæ, battering-rams, and other ma- 
* chines of all kinds that will be wanting. Write each of 
you to your cities, in order that they may furniſh: you 
% ſpeedily, in an abundant manner, with all things neceſſary 
* for us. We are obliged in honour to carry on this ſiege 
*« vigorouſly ; and it would be ſhameful for us, after having 


„ begun it, to be reduced to abandon our enterprize.“ Every 


one then making his own reflections, perceived a great many 
difficulties he had not foreſeen; and was fully ſenſible, that 
the propoſal they were to make to their cities would meet 
with a very ill reception, as particulars in conſequence would 
be obliged to contribute, out of their own purſes, to the ex- 
pence of the war. Changing therefore immediately their re- 
folutions, they gave the Roman general full liberty to act as 
he ſhould think proper, for the good of his republick, and 
the intereſts of the allies. | a 5 
Upon which Quintius, admitting none into his council 
but the principal officers of the army, agreed, in concert 
with them, on the conditions of peace to be offered the tyrant, 
The chief were: that, within ten days, Nabis ſhould evacuate 
Argos, and all the reſt of the cities of Argolis, 
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his troops: that he ſhould reſtore to the maritime cities all the 
ies he had taken from them; and that he himſelf ſhould 


eep only two feluccas, with ſixteen oars each: that he ſhould 
ſurrender up to the cities in alliance with the Romans, all 


their priſoners, deſerters, and ſlaves: that he ſhould alſo re- 
ſtore to the Lacedzmonian exiles, ſuch of their wives and 
children as were willing to follow them, but however without 
forcing them to do ſo: that he ſhould give five hoſtages, to 
be choſen by the Roman general, of which his ſon ſhould be 
one: that he ſhould pay down an“ hundred talents of ſilver, 
and afterwards fifty talents annually, during eight years. A 


truce was granted for ſix months, that all parties might have 


time to ſend ambaſſadors to Rome, in order that the treaty 
might-be ratified there. | 


Ihe tyrant was not ſatisfied with any of theſe articles; but 
he was ſurprized, and thought himſelf happy, that no men- 


tion had been made of recalling the exiles. When the par- 
ticulars of this treaty were known in the city, it raiſed a 
general ſedition, from the neceſſity to which he reduced pri- 
vate perſons, of reſtoring many things they were not willing 
to be deprived of. Thus, no farther mention was made of 
peace, and the war began again. | 
Quintius was now reſolved to carry on the fiege with great 
vigour, and began by examining very attentively the ſituation 
and condition of the city, Sparta had been a long time 
without walls; diſdaining every other kind of fortification” 
but the bravery of its citizens. Walls had been built in 
_ only fince the tyrants governed it; and that but in 
places which lay open, and were eaſy of acceſs: all the other 


. parts were defended only by their.natural fituation, and by 


odies of troops poſted in them. As Quintius's army was 
_ numerous (confiſting of above 50,000 men, becauſe he 
had ſent for all the land, as well as naval forces) he reſolved 
to make it extend quite round the city, and to attack it on all 
ſides, in order to ſtrike the inhabitants with terror, and render 
them incapable.of knowing on which fide to turn themſelves, 
Accordingly, the city being attacked on all ſides at the ſame 
inſtant, and the danger being every where equal, the tyrant 
did not know how to act, either in giving orders, or in ſending 
ſuccours, which quite diſtracted him. 


The Lacedzmonians ſiftained the attacks of the beſiegers, | 


as long as they fought in defiles and narrow places. 'Their 


darts and javelins did little execution, becauſe preſſing on one 
another, they could not ſtand firm on their feet, and had not 
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their arms at liberty to diſcharge them with ſtrength. The 


Romans drawing near the city, found themſelves on a ſudden 


overwhelmed with ſtones and tiles, thrown at them from the 
houſe-tops. However, laying their ſhields over their heads, 
they came forward in the form of the reſfudo or tortoiſe, by which 


they were entirely covered from the darts and tiles: the Ro- 


mans advanced into the broader ſtreets, when the Lacedæmo- 
nians, being no longer able to ſuſtain their efforts, nor make 


head againſt them, fled to the moſt craggy and rugged emi- 


nences. Nabis, imagining the city was taken, was greatly 
perplexed how to make his eſcape. But one of his chief com- 


manders ſaved the city, by ſetting fire to ſuch edifices as were 
near the wall. The houſes were ſoon in flames; the fire ſpread 


on all fides; and the ſmoke alone was capable of ſtopping the 


ers Such as were without the city, and attacked the wall, 
were forced to move at a diſtance from it; and thoſe who were 
got into the city, fearing that the ſpreading of the flames 


would cut off their communication, retired to their troops. 
Quintius then cauſed a retreat to be ſounded; and after havin 
almoſt taken the city, was obliged to march his troops ba 


into the camp. | | 
The three following days he took the advantage of the 


terror with which he filled the inhabitants, ſometimes by 
making new attacks, and at other times, by . ſtopping up 


different places with works; in order that the beſieged might 


have no opportunity to eſcape, but be loſt to all hopes. 
Nabis, ſeeing things deſperate, deputed Pythagoras toQuintius, 
to treat of an accommodation. The Roman general refuſed 
at firſt to hear him, and commanded him to leave the camp. 
But the petitioner, throwing kimſelf at his feet, after many 
intreaties, at laſt obtained a truce upon the ſame conditions as 


had been preſcribed before. Accordingly the money was paid, 


and the hoſtages delivered to Quintius. | 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, the Argives, who, from 
wee de advices they had, imagined that Lacedæmonia 


garriſon. Quintius, after granting Nabis a peace, and taking 
eave of Eumenes, the Rhodians, and his brother (who re- 
turned to their reſpective fleets) repaired to Argos, whoſe 
inhabitants he found in incredible tranſports of joy. The 
Nemzan games, which could not be celebrated at the uſual 
time, becauſe of the war, had been put off til] the arrival of 
the Roman general and his army. He performed all the 
honours of it, and diſtributed the prizes in it, or rather, he 
himfelf was the ſhow. The Argives, eſpecially, could not 
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take off their eyes from a man, who had undertaken that war 
merely in their defence, had freed them from a cruel and ig- 
nominious ſlavery, and reſtored them to their ancient liberty. 

The Achæans were greatly pleaſed to ſee the city of Argos 
again in alliance with them, and reſtored to all their privi- 
leges : but Sparta being ftill enſlaved, and a tyrant ſuffered 
in "”=— midſt of Greece, allayed their joy, and rendered it leſs 
ertedt. | SOS $7 72 | 4b 5+ |; 
F With regard to the Etolians, it may be affirmed, that the 
"7 | prov: to Nabis was their triumph. From that ſhame- 
ul and inglorious treaty, (for ſo they called it) they exclaimed 
1n all places againſt the Romans, They obſerved, that in the 
war againſt Philip, the Romans had not laid down their arms, 
till after they had forced that prince to evacuate all the cities 
of Greece. That here, on the contrary, the uſurper was 
maintained in the peaceable poſſeſſion of Sparta; whilſt that 
the lawful king (meaning Agefipolis) who had ſerved under 
the proconſul, and fo many illuſtrious citizens of Sparta, were 
condemned to paſs the remainder of their days in baniſhment. 
In a word, that the Romans had made themfelves the tyrant's 
guards and protectors. The tolians, in theſe complaints, 
confined their views ſolely to the advantages of liberty : but 
in great affairs, men ſhould have an eye to all things, ſhould 
content themſelves with what they can execute with ſucceſs, 


ö 

5 and not attempt a thouſand ſchemes at once. Such were the 

; motives of Quintius, as he himſelf will ſhow hereafter. | 

Quintius returned from Argos to Elatea, from whence he - 

had ſet out to carry on the war with Sparta, He ſpent the 

: whole winter in adminiſtering juſtice to the people, in recon- 

4 ciling cities and private families, in regulating the government, | 

3 and eſtabliſhing order in all places; things which, properly | 

"WM ſpeaking, are the real fruits of peace, the moſt glorious em- | 
ans fre of a conqueror, and a certain proof of a war's being ö 

n undertaken on juſt and reaſonable motives. The ambaſſadors 

a of Nabis, being arrived at Rome, demanded and obtained the ö 

1 ratification of the treaty. 1 3 | [ 

g (x) In the beginning of the ſpring Quintius went to Co- 1 

X Tinth, where he had convened a general aſſembly of the depu- | 

ſe z ties of all the cities. There he repreſented to them the joy 1 

e 5 and ardour with which the Romans had complied with the 1 

al 4 intreaties of the Greeks when they implored their ſuccour; 

of and had made an alliance with them, which he hoped neither 

ie fide would have occaſion to repent. He gave an account, in 

a | few words, of the actions and enterprizes of the Roman png 
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rals his predeceſſors ; and mentioned his own with a modeſt 
of expreſſion that heightened their merit. He was heard with 
univerſal applauſe, except when he began to ſpeak of Nabis ; 
on which occaſion the aſſembly, by a modeſt murmur, diſ- 


covered their grief and ſurprize, that the deliverer of Greece 


ſhould have left, in ſo renowned a city as Sparta, a tyrant, 
not only inſupportable to his own country, but formidable to 
all the reſt of the cities. | 8 
Quintius, Who was not ignorant of the diſpoſition of peo- 
ple's minds with regard to him, thought proper to give an 
account of his conduct in few words. He confeſſed, that no 
accommodation ought to have been made with the tyrant, 


could this have been done without hazarding the entire de- - 
ſtruction of Sparta. But, as there was reaſon to fear, that 
this conſiderable city would be involved in the ſame ruin with 
Nabis, he therefore had thought it more prudent to let the 
tyrant live, weak and abandoned as he was, than perhaps to 
run the hazard, ſhould they employ too violent remedies, of 
deſtroying the city, and that by the very endeavours employed 


to deliver it. 08 


le added to what he had ſaid of paſt tranſactions, chat he 
Was preparing to ſet out for Italy, and to ſend the whole army 
thither. That before ten days ſhould be at an end, they. 


ſhould hear that the garriſons of Demetrias and Chalcis were 


evacuated, and that he would ſurrender to the Achæans the 


citadel of Corinth. That this would ſhow, whether the Ro- 
mans or Ztolians were moſt worthy of belief: whether the 
latter had the leaſt foundation for the report they ſpread uni- 
verſally, that nothing could be of more dangerous conſequence 
to a people than to truſt the Romans with their liberties ; and 
that they only ſhifted the yoke, in accepting that republick 
for their maſter inſtead of the Macedonians. He concluded 
with faying, that it was well-known the Ætolians were not 
over prudent and diſcreet either in their words or actions. 

He hinted to the other cities, that they ought to judge of 
their friends, not from words but actions; to be cautious 
whom they truſted, and againſt whom it was proper for them 
to guard. He exhorted them to uſe their liberty with modera- 
tion; that with this wiſe precaution, it was of the higheſt 


advantage to particular perſons as well as to cities; but that 


without moderation it became a burden to others, and even 
pernicious to thoſe who abuſed it. That the chief men in 
Cities, the different orders that compoſe them, and the citi- 
Zens themſelves in general, ſhould endeavour to preſerve a 
perfect harmony: that fo Jong as they ſhould be united, _ 
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ther kings nor tyrants would be able to diſtreſs them; that 


diſcord and ſedition opened a door to dangers and evils'of 
every kind, becauſe the party which finds itſelf weakeſt within 


- ſeeks for ſupport without; and chuſes rather to call in a fas, 


reign power to its aid than ſubmit to its fellow-citizens.. He 
concluded his ſpeech with conjuring them, in the mildeſt and 


moſt gentle terms, to preſerve and maintain, by their prudent 


conduct, the liberty which they owed to foreign arms; and 
to make the Romans ſenſible, that in reſtoring them to their 
freedom, they had not afforded their protection and beneficence 
to perſons unworthy of it. x | e f 


This counſel was received as from a father to his children. 


Whilſt he ſpoke in this manner, the whole aſſembly wept for 
Joy, and Quintius himſelf could not refrain from tears. A 
gentle murmur expreſſed the ſentiments of all that were preſent. 

[hey gazed upon one another with admiration ; and every 
one exhorted his neighbour to receive, with gratitude and 
reſpect, the words of the Roman general, as ſo many oracles, 
and preſerve the remembrance of them in their hearts for 
ever. 3 i | 

After this, Quintius cauſing filehce to be made, deſired 


that they would enquire ſtrictly after ſuch Roman citizens as 


| were in ſlavery in Greece, and ſend them to him in Theflaly 
in two months; adding, that it would ill become them to 
leave thoſe in captivity to whom they were indebted for their 
freedom. All the people replied with the higheſt applauſes, 
and thanked Quintius in particular, for hinting to them ſo 
juſt and indiſpenfible a duty. 'The number of theſe ſlaves 
Was very conſiderable. They were taken by Hannibal in the 
Punick war ; but the Romans refuſing to redeem them, they 
had been ſold. It coft only the Achæans 100 talents, that is 
100,000 crowns, to reimburſe the maſters the price they had 
paid for the ſlaves, at the rate of about * twelve pounds, ten 
ſhillings an head ; conſequently the number here amounted to 
1200. The reader may form a judgment, in proportion, of 
all the reſt of Greece. Before the aſſembly broke up, the 
_ garriſon was ſeen marching down from the citadel, and after- 
wards out of the city. Quintius followed it ſoon after, and 
withdrew in the midſt of the acclamations of the people, who 
called him their ſaviour and deliverer, and implored heaven 
to beſtow all poſſible bleſſings upon him. 7 
He withdrew in the ſame manner the garriſons from Chalcis 


and Demetrias, and was received in thoſe cities with the like 
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acclamations. From thence he went into Theſſaly, where he 
found all things in the utmoſt diſorder and confuſion. 5 
At laſt he embarked for Italy, and upon his arrival at Rome 
entered it in triumph. The ceremony laſted three days, 
during which he exhibited to the people (amidſt the other 
pomp) the precious ſpoils he had taken in the wars againft 
Philip and Nabis. Demetrius, ſon of the former, and Ar- 
menes, of the latter, were among the hoſtages, and graced 
the victor's triumph. But the nobleſt ornament of it was the 


Roman citizens delivered from ſlavery, who followed the vic- 
_ tor's car, with their heads ſhaved, as a mark of the liberty 


- - 


to which they had been reftored. 


Sect. V. Univer/al preparations for the war between Ax- 

© TIOCHUS and the Romans, Mutual embaſſies and interviews 

on both ſides, avhich come to nothing. The Remans ſend troops 

againſt Na BIS, who had infringed the treaty, PailLopost- 

© MEN gains another victory over him. The Mhiolians implore 

the alſiſtanoe of AnTIOCHUS, NaBis zd Killed. ANTIOCHUS 
ges at laſt to Greece. | 


Ca A NTIOCHUS and the Romans were preparing for 
IN War. . Ambaſſadors were arrived at Rome, in the. 
name of all the Greeks, from a great part of Aſia Minor, and 


from ſeveral kings. They were favourably received by the 
ſenate; but as the affair of king Antiochus required a long 
Examination, it was referred to Quintius and the commiſſioners: 


who were returned from Aſia. The debates were carried on 
with great warmth on both fides. The ambaſſadors of the 
King were ſurprized, as their ſovereign had ſent them merely: 
to conclude an alliance and friendſhip with the Romans, that 
the latter ſhould pretend to preſcribe laws to him as to a con- 


quered monarch ; and nominate thoſe cities which he might 


keep, and ſuch as he was to abandon. Quintius, in concert 
with his collegues, after a Arn many ſpeeches and replies, 
declared to the king's amba | 

in the reſolution they had taken, to deliver the Grecian cities 
of Afia, as they had done thoſe of Europe; and ſhould ſee 
whether Antiochus would approve of that condition. They 
anſwered, that they could not enter into any engagement that 


tended. to leſſen the dominions of their ſovereign. On the 
Morrow, all the reſt of the ambaſſadors were again introduced 


Into the ſenate. Quintius reported what had been ſpoke and 
tranſacted in the conference; and intreated each of them in 
| particular 


(a M. 3811. Ant. J. C. 193. Liv. I. Xxxiv. n. 57 62. 


adors, that the Romans perſiſted 
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particular to inform their reſpective cities, that the Romans 


were determined to defend their liberties N Antiochus, 


with the ſame ardour and courage as they had done againſt 
Philip. Antiochus's ambaſſadors conjured the ſenate not to 


form any raſh reſolution in an affair of ſo much importance; 
to allow the king time to reflect on matters; and to weigh and 


conſider things maturely on their fide, before they paſſed a 


decree, in which the public tranquillity would be involved. 


They did not yet come to a deciſion, but deputed to the king 
Sulpitius, Villius, and Ælius, the ſame ambaſſadors who had 


already conferred with him at Lyſimachia. 


Scarce were they gone, but ambaſſadors from Carthage ar- 
rived at Rome, and acquainted the ſenate, that, Antiochus, 
at the inſti gation of Hannibal, was certainly preparing to 
carry on the war againſt the Romans. FT have obſerved before, 
that Hannibal had fled for refuge to this prince, and was ar- 
nived at his court at the very inſtant the king was deliberating 
whether he ſhould embark 'in this war. The preſence an 

counſels of ſuch a general contributed very much to determine 
him to it. His opinion at that time (and he always perſiſted 
in it) was, that he ought to carry his arms into Italy. That 
by this means the enemy's country would furniſh them with 
troops and provifions ; that otherwiſe, no prince nor people 
could be. ſuperior, to the Romans, and that Italy could never 
be conquered but in Italy. He demanded but 100 gallies, 
10,000 foot, and 1000 horſe. He declared, that with this 
fleet he would firſt go into Africa, where he was perſuaded the 
Carthaginians would join him ; but that, ſhould he not ſuc- 


$ - 


ceed in the latter, he would ſail directly for Italy, and there 
find effectual means to diftreſs.the Romans; that it was neceſ- 
fary that the king ſhould go over into Europe with the reſt of 
his forces, and halt in ſome part of Greece, and not go im- 
mediately into Italy, though he ſhould always ſeem upon the 


point of doing it. 


The king approving this project at firſt, Hannibal ſent a 


Tyrian, in whom he could confide, to Carthage, to ſound 


the citizens; for he did not care to venture letters, leſt they 


ſhould be intercepted; not to mention that buſineſs is tranſ- 


acted much better by word of mouth than by writing. But 
the Tyrian was diſcovered, and eſcaped with great difficulty. 


The Carthaginian ſenate ſent immediate advice of this to the 


| Romans, who apprehended being engaged at the ſame time 


in a war with Antiochus and the Carthaginians. 


(8) No people, at this time, hated the Romans more than 
the Etolians, Thoas, their general, was for ever incenfing 


| them; 
{*)A, M. 3810. Ant J. | 192. Liv. J. XXXV, U. 12. 
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them ; repreſenting, in the moſt aggravating terms, the con- 
= tempt the Romans had for them from their laſt victory, though 
=! chiefly mn to them. His remonſtrance had the intended 


| g I 4 ; Hl 
= effect; and Damocritus was ſent ambaſſador to Nabis, Ni- 
= cander to Philip, and Diczarchus, Thoas's brother, to An- 

| tiochus, charged with particular inſtructions in regard to each 


of thoſe princes, 


| _ 3-The firſt repreſented to the tyrant of Sparta, that the Ro- 
mans had entirely enervated e diſpoſſeſſing him 
| | "of his maritime towns, as they furniſhed him with gallies, 
| ſoldiers, and ſailors: that, confined within his own walls, he 
had the mortification to ſee the Achæans reign over Pelopon- 
neſus: that he would never have ſo favourable an opportunity 
for recovering his ancient power, as that which then pre- 
ſented itſelf: that the Romans had no army in Greece: that 
he might eaſily ſeize upon Gythium, which was fituated very 
eommodiouſly for him: and, that the Romans would not 
think it worth while to ſend their legions again into Greece, 
to take a city of ſo little conſequen ge. 


. Nicander employed ſtill ſtronger motives to rouze Philip, 
Who had been thrown down from a much ſuperior height of 
greatneſs, and deprived of abundantly more than the pant. 
Befdes which, he enlarged on the ancient glory of the kings 
of Macedonia, and in what manner the whole world had been. 
fubdued by their arms: that the propoſal he made him would: 
not expoſe him to any danger: that he did not deſire him to 
declare war, till Antiochus ſhould have paſſed into Greece 
with bis army; and that if he (Philip) unaſſiſted by Antio- 
chus, had, with only his own forces, ſuſtained ſo long a war 
againſt the Romans and the Etolians united, how would it 
be poſſible for the Romans to reſiſt him, when he ſhou!d have 
concluded an alliance with Antiochus and the Etolians? He 
did not forget to mention Hannibal, the ſworn enemy to the 
Romans, of whoſe: generals more had been defeated: by him, 
than were living at that tim. V 
Dicæarchus employed other arguments with Antiochus. 
| He obſerved particularly, that in the war againſt Philip, the 
| Romans had taken the ſpoils, but that the whole honour of 
1 the victory had been due to the Etolians: that they alone 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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had opened them an entrance into Greece, and had enabled 
them to overcome the enemy, by. aiding them with their : 
troops. He gave a long detail of the number of horſe and 
foot with which they would furniſh him; and the ſtrong towns 
and ſea-ports poſſeſſed by them. He did not ſcruple to 2 
| eee 
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termined to unite with him againſt the Romans. 
Theſe are the ſteps the Ztolians took, to raiſe up enemies 


againſt Rome on every ſide, However, the two kings did not 
comply with them at that time; and did not take their reſo- 


lation till afterwards, 5 | | 
With regard to Nabis, he ſent immediately to all the mari. 
time towns, to excite the inhabitants of them to a rebellion; 


He bribed many of the principal citizens, and diſpatched 
thoſe who were inflexibly determined to adhere to the party 
of the Romans. Quintius, at his leaving Greece, had or- 


dered the Achæans to be very vigilant in defending the mari- 


time cities. They immediately ſent deputies to the tyrant, 


to put him in mind of the treaty he had concluded with the 
Romans; and to exhort him not to infringe a peace he had 


ſolicited ſo much. At the ſame time they ſent troops to 
_ Gythium, which the tyrant had already befieged ; and am- 


was doing. 8 | 
c Antiochus did not yet declare himſelf openly, but took 


baſſadors to Rome, to inform the ſenate and people of what 


ſecret meaſures for promoting the great deſign he meditated, | 


He thought it adviſeable'to ſtrengthen himſelf by good al- 
liances with his neighbours. In this view, he went to Raphia, 
a frontier city of Paleſtine towards Egypt. He there gave 
his daughter Cleopatra in marriage to Ptolemy Epiphanes; 
and reſigned to that prince, as her dowry, the provinces of 
Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, but upon condition, as had been 
before ſtipulated, that he ſhould retain but half the revenues. 

At his return to Antioch, he gave „ An- 
tiochis by name, in marriage to Ariarathes king of Cappado- 
cia. He would have been very glad to have beſtowed the 


third on Eumenes = of Pergamus ; but that prince refuſed 


her, contrary to the advice of his three brothers, who believed 


that an alliance with ſo great a monarch would be a great 
ſupport to their houſe. However, Eumenes ſoon convinced 


them, by the reaſons he gave, that he had examined that af- 
fair more deliberately than they. He repreſented, that ſhould 
he marry Antiochus's daughter, he would be under a neceſſity 
of eſpouſing his intereſt againſt the Romans, with whom he 


28 ſaw this monarch would ſoon be at variance; that, 


_Houl 


the Romans get the better (as it was highly probable 


they would) he ſhould be involved in the ſame ruin with the 
vanquiſhed king, which would infallibly prove his deftruc- - 
| | | | Ns; tion: 
(c) Polyb. I. iii. p. 167. Liv. 1, XXXY, n. 13==20, ian. in Syri : 
2. 33—22, Joſeph, Antiqe 1, zii. c. 3. W A 
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ough without foundation, that Philip and Nabis were de- 


— 
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tion: that on the other fide, ſhould Antiochus have the ad- 
vantage in this war, the only benefit that he (Eumenes) 
- could reap by it, would be, that having the honour to be his 
Ton-in-law, he ſhould be one of the firſt to become his ſlave, _ 
For they might be aſſured, that ſhould Antiochus get the 
better of the Romans in this war, he would ſubject all Aſia, 
and oblige all princes to do him homage: that they ſhould 
have much better terms from the Romans; and therefore he 
was reſolved to continue attached to their intereſts, The 
event ſhewed that Eumenes was not miſtaken. „ 
After theſe marriages, Antiochus went with great diligence 
into Aſia Minor, 45 arrived at Epheſus in the depth al win 
ter. He ſet out from thence again in the beginning of the 
180 to puniſh the Piſidians, who were inclined to revolt; 
after having ſent his ſon into Syria, for the ſecurity of the 
provinces in the- Eaſt. 3% ̃᷑ IET FEAST | 5 
I have faid above, that the Romans had deputed Sulpitius, 
Elius, and Villius, on an embaſſy to Antiochus. They had 
been ordered to go firſt to the court of Eumenes, and accord- 
ingly they went to Pergamus, the capital of his kingdom, 
That prince told them, that he deſired nothing ſo much as a 
war with Antiochus. In times of peace, the having ſo power- 
ful a king in his neighbourhood gave him very juſt alarm. 
In caſe of a war, he did not doubt but Antiochus would ex- 
perience the ſame fate as Philip, and thereby either be en- 
tirely ruined; or, ſhould the Romans grant him a peace, 
Eumenes aſſured himſelf that part of his ſpoils and fortreſſes 
would be given him, which would enable him to defend him- 
ſelf, without any foreign aid, againſt his attacks: that, after 
all, ſhould things take a different turn, he had rather run the 
worſt hazard, in concert with the Romans, than be expoſed, 
by breaking with them, to ſubmit, either voluntarily or thro? 
Force, to Antiochus. | | 
Sulpitins being left fick in Pergamus, Villius, who re- 
ceived advice that Antiochus was engaged in the war of Piſidia, 
went to Epheſus, where he found Hannibal. He had ſeveral 
conferences with him, in which he endeavoured, but in vain, 
to perſuade him, that he had no reaſon to be under any ap- 
prehenſions from the Romans, He had better ſucceſs in the 
defign he propoſed in that conduct, which was by treating 
Hannibal with great courteſy, and making bim frequent viſits, 
to render him ſuſpected to the king; which accordingly hap- 
pened, as we ſhall ſoon ſee, _ 85 e : 
Livy, on the authority of ſome hiſtorians, relates that Scipio 


was on this embaſſy, and that it was at this time that * 
a * 9 ag 
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pal made him the celebrated anſwer I have related * elſewhere, 


when, ſpeaking of the moſt illuſtrious generals, he gave the 


| frft place to Alexander, the ſecond to Pyrrhus, and the third 


to himſelf. Some authors look upon this einbaſſy of Scipio 


as improbable, and the anſwer of Hannibal to be more ſo. 
Villius went frrom Epheſus to Apamea, whither Antiochag 


repaired, after paving ended the war with the Piſidians. In 
their interview they ſpoke on much the ſame topicks, as thoſe 
on which the king's ambaſſdors had debated with Quintiug 
in Rome. Their conferences broke off, on that prince's re- 
ceiving advice of the death of Antiochus his eldeſt ſon, 
He returned to Epheſus to lament his loſs. But notwithſtand- 


ing theſe fine appearances of affliction, it was generally be- 


lieved that his ſhew of grief was merely political; and that 
he himſelf had ſacrificed him to his ambition. He was a 
young prince of the greateſt hopes, and had already given 
ſuch ſhining proofs of wiſdom, goodneſs, and other royal 
virtues, that he was the darling of all who knew him. It 


was pretended that the old king, growing jealous of him, had 
ſent him from Epheſus into Syria, under the pretext of having 
an eye to the ſecurity of the provinces of the Eaſt; and that 
he had cauſed ſome eunuchs to poiſon him there, to rid him- 


ſelf of his fears. A king, and at the ſame time a father, 
ought not to be ſuſpected of ſo horrid a crime, without the 
ſtrongeſt and moſt evident proofs. ; 

Villius, that he might not be importunate at a time of 
mourning and ſorrow, was returned to Pergamus, where he 


found Sulpitius perfectly recovered, The king ſent for them 


ſoon after. They had a conference with his miniſter, which 


ended in complaints on both fides ; after which they returned 
to Rome, without having concluded any thing. | 

The inſtant they were gone, Antiochus held a great council 
on the preſent affairs; in which every one exclaimed againſt 
the Romans, knowing that to be the beſt method of making 
their court to the King. They aggravated the haughtineſs of 
their demands, and ſaid it was ftrange that they ſhould attempt 
to preſcribe laws to the greateſt monarch of Aſia, as if they” 
were treating with a conquered Nabis. Alexander of Acar- 
nania, who had a preat aſcendant over the king, as if the 
matter in deliberation were, not whether they ſhould make 
war, but how, and in what manner they ſhould carry it on; 
aſſured the king, that he would be infallibly victorious, in 
cafe he ſhould croſs into Europe, and ſettle in ſome part of 
Greece: that the Ætolians, who were in the center of it, 
| | would 
Vol. I. Hiflory of the-Cartbaginians, „ 


. 
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would be the firſt to declare againft the Ramans : that at the 
two extremities of this country, Nabis, on one fide, to re- 
cover what he had loſt, would raiſe all Peloponneſus againſt 
them; and that, on the other, Philip, who was ftil more 
diſguſted, would not fail, at the firſt ſignal of war, to take up 
arms alſo: that they had no time to loſe; and that the deci- 
five point was to ſeize upon the moſt advantageous poſts, and 
to make ſure of allies. He added, that Hannibal ought to be 
ſent immediately to Carthage, to perplex and employ the 
Romans. | | 
Hannibal, whom his conferences with Villius had rendered 
ſuſpected to the king, was not ſummoned to this council. He 
Ha rceived on ſeveral other occaſions, that the king's 
friendſhip for him was very much cooled, and that he no 
longer repoſed the ſame confidence in him. However, he 
Had a private conference with him, in which he unboſomed 
bimſelf without the leaſt diſguiſe. Speaking of his infant 
years, in which he had ſworn on the altars to be the eternal 
enemy of the Romans, It is this oath,” ſays he, it is 
this hatred, that prompted me to keep the ſword drawn 
during thirty-fix years; it was the ſame animoſity that oc- 
* caſioned my being baniſhed from my country in a time of 
4 peace, and forced me to ſeek an aſylum in your dominions. 
«© If you defeat my hopes, guided by the ſame hatred, which 
„can never expire but with my life, I will fly to every part 


« of the world where there are ſoldiers and arms, to raiſe up 


% enemies againſt the Romans. I hate them, and am hated 
4 by them. As long as you ſhall reſolve to make war againſt 
„ them, you may conſider Hannibal as the firſt of your 
<< friends: but if there are any motives which incline you to 
« peace, take counſel of others, not of me.” Antiochus, 
ftruck with theſe words, ſeemed to reſtore him his confidence 
and friendſhip. | 5 | 
The ambaſſadors being returned to Rome, it appeared 
evidently from their report, that a war with Antiochus was 
inevitable; but they did not think it yet time to proclatm it 
againſt him. They did not act fo cautiouſly with regard to 
Nabis, who had been the firſt to violate the treaty, and was 
then actually beſieging Gythium, and laying waſte the terri- 
tories of the Achæans. Acilius, the prætor, was ſent with 

a fleet into Greece, to protect the allies. 
(4) Philopemen was general of the Achzans that year. 
He was not inferior to any captain with reſpe& to land ws 
: ut 


| (d) A.M. 3873. Ant, J. C. 91. Liv, I. xxxv, n. 25=30, Plut, 
in Philop. p. 363, 364. - 1 1 
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but had no ſkill in naval affairs. | Notwithſtanding this, he 
took upon himſelf the command of the Achæan fleet“, and 


| _ - imagined: that he ſhould be as ſucceſsful by ſea as he had been 


by land: but he learnt, to his coft, not to 9 0 ſo much 
upon his own judgment, and found how. greatly uſeful expe- 
rience is, on all occaſions; for Nabis, who had fitted ont ſome 
veſſels with xe defeated Philopœmen, and he nar- 
| being taken priſoner. This diſaſter however 
did not diſcourage him, but only made him more prudent 
and circumſpect for the future. Such is the uſe judicious men 


.ought to make of their errors, which, by that means, are 
frequently more advantageous to them than the greateſt ſue- 


ceſſes. Nabis triumphed now, but Philopœmen reſolved, if 
poſſible, to make his joy of ſhort duration. Accordingly, a 
few days after, having ſurprized him when he leaſt expected 
him, he ſet fire to his camp, and made a great ſlaughter of 
his troops. In the mean time Gythium ſurrendered, which 
very much augmented the pride and haughtineſs of the ty- 


Philopemen ſaw plainly that it was neceſſary to come to a 
battle. In this lay his chief talent; and no general equalled 
him in drawing up his army, in making choice of the poſts, 
in taking all advantages, and improving all the errors of an 
enemy. On this occaſion, fired by jealouſy, and animated 
with revenge againſt Nabis, he employed all his ability in the 
art of war. The battle was fought not far from Sparta. In 


the firſt attack, the auxiliary forces of Nabis, which formed 


his greateſt ſtrength, broke the Achæans, threw them into 


*diſorder, and forced them to give way. It was by Philopce- 
men's order that they fled, to draw the enemy into ambuſ- 
cades he had laid for them. Accordingly they fell into them; 


and, whilſt they were ſhouting as victorious, thoſe who fled 


faced. about; and the Achzans charged them on a ſudden 
from their ambuſcades, and made a great ſlaughter. As the 


country was full of thickets, and very difficult for the ca- 


valry to act in from the rivulets and moraſſes (with which it 
abounded) the general would not ſuffer his troops to abandon 
themſelves to their ardour, in purſuing the enemy; but 


VoL. VI. cauſing 
* The great prince of Conde thought | proud of obeying your orders. My 


and ſpoke much more wiſely, In à con- | orders ] interrupted the prince; I ſhould 
verſation upon a ſea-fight, the prince | not preſume even to give my advice; 
ſaid, be ſhould be very glad to. ſee one, | but ſhould ſtand quietly on the deck, 
purely for bis orun inſtruction. A ſea- | and obſerve all the motions and ope- 


officer who was preſent replied, Sir, | rations of the battle, for my own. 


Were your highneſs in a ſea-fight, | inſtruction. 
=. there is no admiral hut would be! | 


diſconcerted by any un 


| 
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-cau6ng a retreat to be ſounded, he-encamped on that very 
ſpot, though long before it was dark. As he was fully per- 
FAuaded, that as ſoon as it ſhould be night, the enemy would 


return from their flight, and retire-towares the eity in ſmall 


Parties, he poſted ambuſcades in all the yaſſes round, on the 
-rivulets and hills, who killed or took tranny i of them; 
- ſo that Nabis hardly ſaved à fourth of his army. Philopœmen 


having blocked him up in Sparta, -ravaged -Laconia for a 


month; and, after having conſiderably weakened the forces 


of the tyrant, he returned home, laden with ſpoils and glory. 


This. victory did Philopœmen great honour, becauſe it was 
-manifeſtly owing ſolely to his prudence and ability. A cir- 
.cumftance is related of him, which is perhaps peculiar to 
him; and which young officers ſhould propoſe:to themſelves 
as a model. Whenever he was upon a march, whether in 


times of peace or war, and came to any difficult paſs, he 


: halted, and aſked: himſelf (in cafe he were alone) or elſe en- 
quired of thoſe who wefe with him, in what manner it would 
be neceſſary to act, in caſe the enemy ſhould come ſuddenly 


Fo upon them-; if he _ them in front, flank, or rear; if 


che came on in order of battle; or in leſs order, as when an 
army is on its march; what poſt would it be proper for him 
to take? In what places to diſpoſe his baggage, and how 
many troops would be neceſſary to 3 it? Whether it 
would be convenient for him to march forward, or to return 
Wack the way he came? Where to pitch his camp? Of what 
extent it ought to be? By what method he could beſt ſecure 
his forage, and provide water? What rout he ſhould take 
the next day, after he ſhould decamp, and in what order it 


were beſt to march? He had accuſtomed himſelf fo early, 


and exerciſed himſelf ſo much in ali theſe parts of the military 
knowledge, that Ann was new to him; and never was 
oreſeen accident, but reſolved and 


. acted immediately, as if he had foreſeen every thing that hap- 


pened” Theſe things form the great captain: but the only 


method to be ſuch is to love one's profeſſion, to think it an 


honour to improve it, to ſtudy it ſeriouſly, and to deſpiſe the 


common topicks of diſcourſe of the indolent and inſignificant 


part ef an army, that have neither elevation of mind, nor 
views of hanour and glory. N 
Ce] During this expedition of the Achæans againſt Nabis, 


the Ætolians had ſent ambaſfadors to Antiochus, to exhort him 


to croſs into Greece. They nat only promiſed to join him with \ 
all their forces, and to act in concert with him; but alſo 5 1 
. a „„ eee 


n 


mans, not only 
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ſured him, that he might depend upon Philip king of Mace- 
don, on Nabis king of Lacedemonia, and on ſeveral other 
Grecian powers, who hated the Romans in their hearts, and 
would declare againſt them the moment of his arrival. Thoas, 
the firſt of the ambaſſadors, expatiated upon all theſe advan- 
tages in the ſtrongeſt and moſt pompous terms. He obſerved 
to him, that the Romans, by drawing their army out of 
Greece, had left it in a defenceleſs condition: that this would 
be the fineſt opportunity for him to poſſeſs himſelf of it; that 
all the Greeks would receive him with open arms; and that 
the inſtant he came among thom, he would be maſter of the 
country. This ſoothing deſcription of the ſtate of the Grecian 
affairs made ſo deep an impreſſion on him, that he could 
ſcarce give himſelf time to deliberate in what manner it would 
be moſt proper for him to act. a, of . | 
The Romans, on the other fide, who were not ignorant of 
the meaſures taken by the Ætolians to diſengage their allies 
from their intereſt, and increaſe their enemies on all ſides, 
had ſent ambaſſadors into Greece, among whom was Quin- 
tius. At his arrival, he found all the nations very well diſ- 
poſed with regard io the Romans, except the Magneſians, who 
= been ahenated from them, by the report which was ſpread 
of their. intending to reſtore to Philip his ſon, who had been 
given them as an hoſtage; and to deliver up to that monarch 
the city of Demetrias, which belonged to the Magneſians. 
It was neceſſary to undeceive them, but in ſo dexterous a 
manner as not to diſguſt Philip, whom it was muck more their 

Intereſt to oblige, This Quintius effected with great addreſs. 
The author of theſe falſe reports was Eurylochus, at that 
time chief magiſtrate. As he let drop ſome harſh and inju- 
rious expreſſions againſt the Romans, which gave Quintius 
an opportunity of reproaching the Magneſians with their in- 
ary po Zeno, one of the oldeſt among them, directing 
1mſelf to Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſſadors with tears, 
conjured them not to impute to a whale people the rancour 
of one man, who (he fach ought only to be anſwerable for 
it, That the Magneſians were obliged to Quintius and the Ro- 

2 their liberty, but for whatever elſe is moſt 
dear and valuable among them; that as for themſelves, they 
would ſooner part with their lives, than renounce. the friend- 
ſhip of the Romans, ang forget the obligations they owed ta 
them. 'The whole aſſembly applauded this ſpeech ; and Eu- 
rylochus, perceiving plainly that there was no longer any 
Has. for him in the city, took refuge amongſt the to- 

8. ü i | 
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Before the 
endeavou 


| Thoas, the chief man of that people, was returned from 


Antiochus's court, from whence he had brought Menippus, 


whom the king had ſent as his ambaſſadorito the Ztolians. 

eneral aſſembly was convened, theſe two had 

„in concert, to prepare and ere the people, 
e 


by enlarging upon the king's forces by ſea and land; his nu- 


- merous' bodies of horſe and: foat; the elephants he had cauſed 
to be brought from India; zand above all (which was the 


ſtrongeſt motive with regard to the populace) the immenſe 
treaſures which the king would bring with him, ſufficient to 


buy even the Romans themſelves. 


* 


Qnintius had regular notice ſent him of whatever was ſaid 


or done in Etolia. Though he looked upon all things as loſt 


on that ſide, yet, that he might have nothing to reproach 
Himſelf with, . and to lay the wrong fill more on the ſide of 


the Ætolians, he thought proper to depute to their aſſemblies 
ſome ambaſſadors from the confederates, to put them in mind 


of their alliance with the Romans, and to be ready to reply 
freely to whatever Antiochus's ambaſſador might advance. 


He gave this commiſſion to the Athenians; the dignity of 


their city, and their former alliance with the ÆEtolians, making 


them more proper to execute it than bee | 


Thoas opened the afſembly, by acquainting it that an am- 
baſſador was arrived from Antiochus. Being introduced, he 
began with ſaying, that it would have been happy for the 


Greeks, as well as Aſiaticks, had Antiochus concerned him- 
ſelf ſooner in their affairs, and before Philip had been reduced; 


that then every people would have preſerved their rights, and 
all had not been ſubjected to the Roman power.” But 
«« ſtill,” ſays he, if you execute the deſigns you have 
4c formed, Antiochus may, by the aſſiſtance of the gods and 
% your aid, reſtore the affairs of Greece to their ancient 

4c ſplendor, how deſperate ſoever their condition may be.“ 
The Athenians, who were next. admitted to audience, con- 
tented themſelves {without ſaying a word of the king) with 
utting the ÆEtolians in mind of the alliance they had con- 
cluded with the Romans, .and:the ſervice Quintius' had done 
to all Greece; conjuring them not to form any raſh reſolution, 
in an affair of ſo much importance as that in queſtion: that 
Hold reſolutions, taken with heat and wivacity, might have 
a pleaſing proſpect at firſt; but that the difficulty of putting 
them in execution appeared after wards, and that they were 
very rarely ſucceſsful: that the Roman ambaſſadors, among 
whom was Quintius, were not far off: that las things were 
ſtill andecided, it would ſhow more wiſdom to weigh and ex- 
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and Aſia in a war, of which the conſequences could not but 
be deplorable. IP | | 1 
The populace; who are ever greedy of novelty, were en- 


tirely for Antiochus, and were even againſt admitting the 
Romans into the aſſembly ; ſo that the oldeſt and wiſeſt amon 


them were forced to employ all their credit, before they touts 
prevail to have them called in. Accordingly Quintius'came 
thither, not ſo much from any hopes he entertained of being 
able to make the leaſt impreſſion on the minds of the people, 
as to prove. to all mankin *, that the Atolians were the ſole 
cauſe of the war which was going to break out; and that the 
Romans would be forced to engage in it againſt their wills, 


and merely through neceſſity. He began, by recalling to their 


memories the time in which the Etolians had concluded an 
alliance with the Romans: he made a tranſient mention of 
the many things by which they had infringed it; and after 


ſaying very little with regard to the cities which were the 
pretext of the quarrel, he only obſerved, that if they imagined 


themſelves aggrieved, it would appear much more reaſonable 
to make their remonſtrances to the Tenate, who were always 


ready to hear their complaints; than out of mere wantonneſs- 
to blow up a war between the Romans and Antiochus, which . 
would diſturb the | 
nate in the ruin of thoſe who promoted it. 


ace of the-univerfe, and infallibly termi- 


* 


The event proved the truth of his repreſent 


his faction, were heard with great attention; and obtained 


without delay, and even in preſence of the Romans, that a 


deeree ſhould be made, to invite Antiochus to come and de- 
liver Greece, and be the arbiter of the differences between 
the Ztolians and Romans. Quintius deſiring a copy of this 
decree, Damocritus (then in office) was ſo inconſiderate as 
to anſwer in the moſt inſolent tone, that he had buſineſs of 
much greater conſequence upon his hands at that time; but 
that he himſelf would ſoon carry this decree into Italy, and 


encamp on the banks of the Tyber: ſo violent and furious a 


ſpirit had ſeized all the Atolians, and even their principal: 
magiſtrates. Quintius and the reſt of the ambaſſadors returned 
to.Corinth, 2 „ . 
The Ztolian privy- council formed, in one day, three 


very aftoniſhing reſolutions, to ſeize by a treacherous ſtrata- 


gem Demetrias, Chalcis, and Lacedzmon ;- and three of the 
| principal 


Q 
Lie. l. Xv. n. 34—39. 
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amine deliberately, .in peaceable interviews, their ſeveral | 
elaims and pretenſions, than to involve precipitately Europe 


ations, which : 
| however were-difregarded at that time. Thoas, and thoſe of 
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principal citizens were charged with the execution of theſe 
expeditions. 3 | 3 
Diocles ſet out for Demetrias, where, being aſſiſted by Eu- 
rylochus's faction, who was in exile, but appeared then at the 
head of the forces which Diocles had brought, he made him- 
ſelf maſter of the city. | rb 
But Thoas was not ſo ſucceſsful in Chalcis, which he 
:maginied he ſhould be able to ſeize by the help of an exile: 
for the magiſtrates, who were ftrongly attached to the Ro- 
mans, having received advice of the attempt that was medi- 
tating a ws their city, put it in a good poſture of defence, 
and enabled it to ſuſtain a vigorous ſiege, Thus, Thoas fail - 
ing in his deſign, returned back in the utmoſt confuſion. 
The enterprize againſt Sparta was much more delicate, and 
of greater conſequence. . No accefs could be had to it, but 
under the maſk of friendſhip. Nabis had long ſolicited the 
aid of the EÆtolians. Alexamenes was therefore ordered to 
march 1000 foot thither. To theſe were added thirty young 
men, the flower of the cavalry, who were ſtrictly enjoined by 
the magiſtrates to execute punctually their leader's orders, of 
what nature ſoever they might be. 'The tyrant received Alex- 
amenes with great joy. Both uſed to march out their troops 
every day, and exerciſe them in the plains on the fide of the 
Eurotas. One day, Alexamenes, 3 given the word to 
his troopers, he attacks Nabis, whom he had purpoſely drawn 
into a ſolitary place, and throws him from his horſe. Imme- 
diately all the troopers fall on, and cover him with wounds. 
Alexamenes, to loſe no time, returns to the city to ſeize on 
Nabis's palace. Had he convened the aſſembly that inſtant, 
and made a ſpeech ſuitable to the occaſion, his buſineſs would 
have been done, and Sparta had declared for the Ztolians : 
but he ſpent the remainder of the day, and the whole night, 
in ſearching after the tyrant's treaſures; and his troops, by 
his example, began to plunder the city. The Spartans taking 
up arms make a great ſlaughter of the Ztolians diſperſed in 
queſt of booty, and march directly to the palace, There they 
kill Alexamenes, whom they found with little or no guard, 
and ſolely intent upon ſecuring his rich ſpoils. Such was the 
reſult of the enterprize againſt Sparta. N ; 
g Philopœmen, general of the Achzans, no ſooner heard 
of Nabis's death, but he marched a conſiderable body of troops 
towards Sparta, where he found all things in the utmoſt diſ- 
order. He aſſembled the principal citizens, made a ſpeech 


to them, as Alexamenes ought to have done, and 8 
f | _ 


— 


(2) Plut, in Philop. p. 364, 365» 
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ſo far between arguments and compulſion, that he engaged 


that eity to join in the Achzan leaguaie. | 
This ſucceſs greatly increaſed the reputation of Philopeemen® 


with thoſe ſtates, his havin g brought over to the league a city 


of ſo great power and authority as Sparta, being juſtly eſteemed 
a ſervice of no ſmall importance. By this means he alſo gained 
the friendſhip and confidence of the worthieſt men in Lacedz- 


monia, who hoped he would prove their guarantee, and the 
defender of their liberty. For this reaſon, after the palace 


and furniture of Nabis had been ſold, they. reſolved, by a 
public decree, to make him a preſent of the monies ariſing 
from that. ſale, amounting to 120 * talents; and ſent him a 
deputation to deſire his acceptance of them. 1 1 
On this occaſion, ſays Plutarch, it was very evident, tha: 
the. virtue of this great perſonage was of the pureſt and moſt 
perfect kind; and that he not only appeared a good and vir- 
tuous man, but was really ſuch: not one of the Spartans 
would undertake the commiſſion of offering him that preſent. 
Struck with veneration and fear, they all excuſed themſelves ® 
and therefore it was at laſt reſolved to ſend Timolaus, .who - 
had formerly been his gueſt. 35 | 
When he arrived at Megalopolis, he lodged at the houſe 
of Philopœmen, who gave him the kindeſt teeeption. Here 


he had an opportunity of confidering the ſeverity of his whole 


conduct, the greatneſs of his ſentiments, the frugality of his 
life, and the regularity of his manners, that rendered him 
invincible. and incorruptible by money. Timolaus was fo+- 
aſtoniſhed at all he ſaw, that he did not dare ſo much as to 
mention to Philopœmen the preſent he was come to offer him; 
ſo that, giving ſome other pretence to his journey, he returned 


as he came. Timolaus was ſent again, but was not more 


flicceſsful than before. At laſt, going a third time, he ven- 
tured. (but with great pain to himſelf) to acquaint Philopœ - 


men with the good-will of the Spartans, | A 


Philopemen heard him with great tranquillity ; but the 
inſtant he had done ſpeaking, he went to Sparta; where, after 


expreſſing the higheſt gratitude to the Spartans, he adviſed 


them not to lay out their money in bribing and corrupting 
ſuch of their friends as were men of probity, becauſe they 
might always enjoy the benefit of their virtue and wiſdom 
without expence to them; but to keep their gold to purchaſe 
and corrupt the wicked, and thoſe who, in councils, per- 
plexed and divided the city by their ſeditious diſcourſes; in }_ 
order that being paid for their filence, they might not oeca- 


ſion 


| 4 
2M An bundred and twenty thouſand creons. 
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ſibn ſo many diſtractions in the government. For it is 
* much more adviſeable, added he, to ſtop an enemy's 
* mouth, than that of a friend.“ Such was the diſintereſted- 
nefs of Philopœmen. Let the reader compare theſe great and 
noble ſentiments with the baſeneſs of thoſe groveling wretches, 
whoſe whole ſtudy is to heap up riches. 4 N 

(hb) Thoas had repaired to the court of Antiochus, and by 
the mighty promiſes he made that prince, by all he told him 
concerning the preſent ſtate of Greece, and eſpecially by the 
reſolutions which had been taken in the general aſſembly of 
the Ætolians, he determined him to ſet out immediately for 
that country. He went with ſuch precipitation, that he did 
not give himſelf time to concert the neceſſary meaſures for ſo 

important a war, nor carry with him a ſufficient number of 
troops. He left behind him Lampſacus, 'Troas, and Smyrna, 
three powerful cities, which he ought to have reduced before 
he declared war; but Antiochus, without waiting for the 
troops that were marching to join him from Syria and the 
Fat, brought only 10,000 foot and 500 horſe. Theſe 
troops would hardly have ſufficed, had he been to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf only of a naked and defenceleſs country, without having 
ſo formidable an enemy as the Romans to oppoſe, 

Hie arrived firſt at Demetrias ; and from thence, after re- 
ceiving the decree which had been ſent by the Etolians and 
their ambaſſador, he went to Lamia, where their aſſembly was 
held. He was received there with the higheſt demonftrations 
of joy. He began with apologizing for his being come with 
much fewer troops than they expected; inſinuating that his 
expedition was a proof of the zeal he had for their intereſt, 
fince, at the firſt ſignal they gave him, he was come, notwith- 
ſanding the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and without Rs 1 
till all things were ready; but that their expectations ſhoul 
ſoon be anſwered: that as ſoa as the ſeaſon for navigation 
ſhould arrive, they ſhould ſee all Greece filled with arms, 
men and horſes, and all the ſea-coaſts covered with gallies : 
that he would ſpare neither expence, application, nor danger, 
for the deliverance of Greece, and to acquire the /Etolians 
the firſt rank in it: that with his numerous armies there would 

+ ariſe from Aſia munitions of every kind: that all he deſired 
of them was, only to provide his troops with whatever might 

be neceſſary for their preſent ſubſiſtence, Having ended his 
ſpeech he withdrew. _ | | 

The moſt judicious in the aſſembly ſaw plainly that Antio- 
ehus, inſtead of a real and preſent ſuccour, as he had pro- 

Ts 2 miſed, 
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mifed, gave them little more than hopes and promiſes. They 
could have wiſhed that they had only choſen him arbiter | 
and mediator between them and the Romans, and not leader 
of the war. However, Thoas having gained a majority, 
cauſed Antiochus to be nominated generaliſſimo. Thirty of 
their principal men r en. for his council, whenever 
he ſhould think proper to defiberate with them. 125 


SFC. VI. AnTiocuus endeavours to bring over the Achæant 
. to his intereft, but in vain. He paſſeſſes himſelf of Chalets 
and all Eubæœa. The Romans proclai | war againſt him, and 

© ſend Manros ACIL1IUS the conſul into Greece. ANTIOCHUS 
makes an ill uſe of HANN1BAL's counſel, He is defeated neat 


 Thermopyle. The Ætolians ſubmit to the Romans. 


(i) Y*HE firſt ſubject on which the king and the Ætolians 
.- F deliberated was, with what enterprize to begin firſt. 
It was thought adviſeable to make a ſecond attempt ofi 
Chalcis; and thereupon the troops {et out for that city without 
loſs of time. When they were near it, the kin mitted _ 
the principal Ætolians to have a conference with ſuch citizens 
of Chalcis, as were come out of it on their arrival. The 
Etolians urged them in the ſtrongeſt terms to conclude an 
alliance with Antiochas, but without breaking their treaty 
with the Romans. They declared, that this prince was come 
into Greece, not to make it the ſeat of war, but actually to 
deliver it, and not merely in words, as the Romans had 
done: that nothing could be of greater advantage to the cities 
of Greece, than to live in amity with both, beeauſe that tlie 


one would always defend them againſt the other; and that by 


this means they would hold both in reſpect: that they would 
do well to confider, in cafe they ſhould not agree to the pro- 
poſal now made them, the great danger to which they would 
expoſe themſelves; as the aid they might expect from the 
Romans was at a great diſtance; whereas the king was preſent, 
"Wes Hin pats. NT ry Ee oe 7 e 
Miction, one of the principal citizens of Chalcis, replied, 
that he could not gueſs what people it was that Antiochus 
came to deliver, and for whoſe ſake he had left his kingdom, 
and was come into Greece: that he knew of no city garriſoned 


by Roman ſoldiers, nor that paid the leaſt tribute to the Ro- 


mans, or-complained of being oppreſſed by them. That as 
for the inhabitants of Chalcis, they had no occaſion for a 
a 9285 . deliverer, 
_ (f) A.M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 197. Liv. I. xxxv, n. 46 51. Appian. 
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deliverer, as they were free; nor of a defender, as they en- 
joyed the ſweets of peace, under the protection, and with 
the amity of the Romans: that they did not refuſe the amity - 
either of the king or of the Ztolians; but that, if they 
| - would ſhow themſelves friends, the firſt thing they were de- 
| fired to do was, te leave their iſland: that they were fully de- 
termined, neither to admit them into their city, nor to make 
any alliance with them, but in concert with the Romans. 
This anſwer was reported to the king ; as he had brought 
but few troops, and was not able to force the city, he reſolved 
to return to eee So imprudent and ill- concerted a firſt 
» ſtep did him no honour, Sand was no good omen with regard 
to the future. N | 
They had recourſe elſewhere, and „ to bring 
over the Achæans and Athamanians. The former gave 
audience to the ambaſſadors of Antiochus and thoſe of the 
tolians at Egæ, where the aſſembly was held, in preſence 
of Quintius the Roman general. CERES, 2 
Antiochus's ambaſſador oke firſt, He * was a vain man 
| (as thoſe generally are who live in the courts, and at the ex- 
5 8 of princes;) and fancying himſelf a great orator, he 
poke with an abſolute and emphatical tone of voice. He 
told them, that a vaſt body of cavalry was paſſing the Hel- 
leſpont into Europe, conſiſting, partly of cuiraſſiers, and 
tly of bowmen, who, even when they were flying on 
Lorſeback, turned about, and diſcharged their arrows with 
ttzhe ſureftaim. To this cavalry, which, according to him, 
were alone ſuperior to the united forces of Europe, he added 
/2 more numerous infantry: the Dahz, the Medes, the 
Ely means, the Cadduſians, and many other terrible unknown 
nations. With regard to the fleet, he affirmed it would be fo 
large; that no Th ns of Greece could contain it; the right 
wing to be compoſed of Tyrians and Sidonians; the left of 
Aradians and the Sidetes of Pamphylia; nations, who were 
allowed univerially to be the beſt and moſt experienced 
mariners in the world: that it would be to no purpoſe to 
enumerate the immenſe ſums which Antiochus was bringing 
with him; eyery one knowing, that the kingdoms of Aſia 
had always abounded in gold: that they were to judge, in 
proportion, of the reſt of the military preparations : that in 
conſequence the Romans would not now have to do with a 
Philip or an Hannibal; the latter being only a citizen of 
Carthage, and the former confined within the narrow 1 
0 
* 1s, ut ple ique quos opes regiæ } inani ſonitu verborum compleveraty 
alunt, vaniloquus, maria terraſque | Liv, 
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; of Macedonia; but with a prince who was ſovereign of all 


5 Aſia and part of Europe: that nevertheleſs, though he was 
ity - come from the moſt remote parts of the Eaſt, purely to reſtore - 
hey the liberty of Greece, lie did not require any article from the 
de. Achzans, that ſhould interfere with the fidelity they*might | 
Jo. imagine they owed the Romans, their firſt friends and allies: 
ike that he did not deſire them to unite their arms with his 

| againſt the people in queſtion, but only to ſtand neuter, and 
ght not declare for either 7980 1 | 7. 8 
ved Arxchidamus, the Ztolian ambaſſador, ſpoke to the ſame 
firſt effect; adding, that the ſafeſt and wiſeſt courſe the Achzans 
ad could take, would be, to remain ſpectators of the war, and 
* to wait in peace for the event, without ſharing in it, or in- 
* curring any hazard. Then, growing warmer as he went on, 
OS he threw out invectives and reproaches againſt the Romans in 


> = general, and againſt Quintius in particular. He called them 
an ungrateful people, who had forgot that they owed to the 
bravery of the Ætolians, not only the 3 my had gained, 
over Philip, but their general's life, and the ſafety of their 
army. For what, continued he, did Quintius do in this 
battle, worthy a great captain? He declared, that he himſelf 
= had obſerved him during the engagement wholly employed 
in conſulting the auſpices, in ſacrificing victims, and offering 
up vows, like an augur or a prieſt, whilſt himſelf was ex-: - 
poſing his perſon and life to the enemy's darts, for his defence 
and preſervation. „„ e | p44 
To this Quintius anſwered, that it was plain which party 
Archidamus had ſtudied to pleaſe by this ſpeech; that knowing 
= the Achæans were perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſition, * 
and character of the ÆEtolians, whoſe courage conſiſted ſolely - 
| in words, not in actions, he had not endeavoured to gain their 
eſteem; but had ſtudied to ingratiate himſelf with the king's 
ambaſſadors, and, by their means, with the king himſelf 3 
that if the world had not known till now, what it was that 
formed the alliance between Antiochus and the Ætolians, the 
e made by the ambaſſadors ſhowed it viſibly enough: 
that on both ſides, nothing but boaſting and falſhood had been 
employed. That vaunting of troops they had not, they 
ſeduced and blew up the vanity of each other by falſe promiſes 
and vain hopes; the Etolians aſſerting boldly on one ſide (as 
you have juſt now heard) that they had defeated Philip, and 
preſerved the Romans; and-that all the cities of Greece were - 
ready to declare for ÆEtolia; and the king, on the other fide, 
affirming, that he was going to bring into the field innu- 
merable bodies of horſe and foot, and to cover the ſea with 
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his fleets. This,” ſays he, puts me in mind of an enter 
« tainment given me in Chalcis, by a friend of mine, a very 
« worthy man, who treats his gueſts in the beſt manner. 
«« Surprized at the prodigious quantity and variety. of diſhes 
e that were ſerved up, we aſked him how it was poſſible for 
« him, in the deeb. 5 of June, to get together, ſo great a 
% quantity of game. My friend, who was not vain-glorious 
like theſe people, only fell a laughing, and owned ſin- 
«« cerely, that what we took for veniſon, was nothing but 
„ ſwine's fleſh, ſeaſoned ſeveral ways, and cooked up with 
« different ſauces. The ſame thing may be ſaid of the king's 
troops which have been ſo highly extolled, and whoſe num- 
4% ber has been vainly multiplied in mighty names. For 
et theſe Dahæ, Medes, Cadduſians, and Elymzans, are all 
but one nation, and a nation.of ſlaves-rather than ſoldiers. 
of Why may not I, Achzans, repreſent to you all the motions 
* and expeditions of this great king, who one moment hur- 
« ries to the aſſembly of the Etolians, there to beg. for pro- 
«© viſions and money; and the next goes in perſon to the very 
6 gates.of Chalcis, from which he 1s obliged to retire wit 
% 1gnominy. Antiochus has very injudiciouſly given credit 
to the EÆtolians; and they, with as little judgment, have 
believed Antiochus. This ought to teach you, not to 
«© {ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon, but to rely upon the 
«« faith of the Romans, which you have ſo often experienced. 
I am ſurprized they can venture to tell you, that it will be 
« ſafeſt for you to ſtand neuter, and to remain only ſpectators 
«« of the war. That would, indeed, be a ſure method; I 
«© mean, to become the prey of the victor.“ V 
The Achæans were neither long, nor divided in their de- 
Iiberations, and the reſult was, that they ſhould declare war 
againſt Antiechus and the Ætolians. Immediately, at the re- 
queſt of Quintias, they ſent 500 men to the aid of Chaleis, 
and the like number to Athens. h „ 
Antiochus received no greater ſatisfaction from the Bœotians, 
mo anſwered, that they would conſider on what was to be 
done, when that princeſhould come into Bœotia. 92 
In the mean time Antiochus made a new attempt, and ad- 
vanced to Chalcis with a much greater body of troops than 
beſcre. And now the faction againſt the Romans prevailed, 
and the city opened its gates to him, The reſt of the cities 
ſoon following their example, he made himſelf maſter of all 
Eubœa. He fancied he mage a great acquiſition, in having 
reduced ſo conſiderable an ifland in his brit campaign, But 
| | Can 
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can that be called a conqueſt, where there are no enemies to, 


make oppoſition? 1 3 1 1 
1 But terrible ones were ee. . Preparations. againſt 
that prince. The Romans, after conſulting the will of the 


gods by omens and auſpices, proclaimed war againſt Antiochus 


and his adherents. Proceſſions were appointed during two 


days, to implore the aid and protection of the gods. The 4 
made a vow to ſolemnize the great games for ten days, in cafe 


they ſhould be ſucceſsful in the war, and to make offerings in 
all the temples of the gods. What a reproach would fo re- 
ligious, though blind a paganiſm, reflect on Chriſtian generals, 
who ſhould be aſhamed of piety and religion! 19 


At the ſame time they omitted no human means to their 


= ſucceſs. The ſenators and inferior magiſtrates were forbid- 


den to remove to any diſtance from Rome, from which they 
could not return the ſame day; and five ſenators were not 
allowed to be abſent from it at the ſame time. The love of 
their country took place of every ert Acilius the conſul, 
to whom Greece had fallen by lot, ordered his trodps to ren- 
dezvous at Brunduſium on the fifteenth of May; and ſet out 
from Rome himſelf ſome days before. | f 
About the ſame time, ambaffadors from Ptolemy, Philip, 


the Carthaginians, and Maſiniſſa arrived there, to offer the 


Romans money, corn, men, and ſhips. The ſenate ſaid, 


that the people of Rome thanked them, but would accept'of 
nothing except the corn, and that apon condition of paying 
for it. They only defired Philip to aſſiſt the confal.  _ __ 

In the mean time Antiochus, after having ſollicited many 
cities, either by his envoys or in-perſon, to enter into an al- 


liance with him, went to Demetrias, and there held a council 


of war with the chief commanders of his army, on the opera- 
tions of the campaign that was going to open. Hannibal, 
who was now reſtored to favour, was preſent at it, and his 
opinion was firſt aſked.” He began, by infiſting on the ne- 
ceſſity there was to uſe the utmoſt endeavours to engage Philip 
in Antiochus's intereſt ; which, he ſaid, was fo important a 
ſtep, that if it ſucceeded, they might aſſure themſelves of the 
ſucceſs of the war. And indeed,” ſays he, © as Philip, 


= © ſuſtained fo long the whole weight of the Roman power, 


„ what may not be expected from a war, in which the two 
«« greateſt kings of Europe and Aſia will unite their forces; 
<« eſpecially, as the Romans will have thoſe againft them in 
<« it, who gave them the ſuperiority before; I mean the 
PTR 8 e % Ftohans 
40 A. M. 38 13. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv, I. Xvi. n. 115. Appiate 
1 b. . Ant. J. C. 191, Liv xvi. n. 115. Appiane 
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iñt to alarm and ravage the coaſts of Italy; and keep 


* Antiochus in the preſent poſture of his affairs. However, 
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« Etolians and Athamanians, to whom only, as is well. 

& known, they were indebted: for victory? Now, who can 
% doubt, but Philip may eaſily be brought over from the 
% Roman intereſt, if what Thoas ſo often repeated to the. 


_ © king, in order to induce him to croſs into Greece, be true, 


c“ that this prince, highly incenſed to ſee himſelf reduced to 

% a ſhaweful ſervitude under the name of peace, waited only 
£ an opportunity to declare himſelf? And could he ever 
4 hope one more favourable, than that which now offers it- 
« ſelf ?? If Philip ſhould refuſe to join Antiochus, Hannibal 
adviſed him to ſend his ſon Seleucus at the head of the army 
he had in Thrace, to lay waſte the frontiers of Macedonia, and 
by that means to render Philip incapable of aſſiſting the 
Romans. ; | 0 
He inſiſted on a ſtill more important point, and aſſerted, as 

he had always done, that it would be impoſſible to reduce the, 


Romans, except in Italy; which had been his reaſon for al- 


ways adviſing Antiochus to begin the war there. That ſince: 
another courſe had been.taken, and the king was at that time 
in Greece; it was his opinion, in the preſent ſtate of affairs, 
that the king ought to ſend immediately for all his troops out 
of Aſia; and not rely on the Ztolians, or his other allies of 
Greece, who poſſibly might fail him on a ſudden. That the 
inſtant thoſe forces ſhould arrive, it was proper to march to- 
wards thoſe coaſts of Greece oppoſite to Italy, and order his, 
fleet to ſet ſail thither alſo. 'That he ſhould employ half of 

e other 
half in ſome neighbouring harbour, in order to ſeem upon 


. the point of croſſing into Italy; and actually to do ſo, in caſe 


a favourable opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf. By this means, 
ſaid he, the Romans will be kept at home, from the neceſſity 
of defending their own coaſts ; and, at the ſame time, it will 
be the beſt method for carrying the war into Italy, the only 
place (in his opinion) where the Romans could be conquered. 
«© Theſe ee Hannibal) are my thoughts; and if I am 
« not ſo well qualified for preſiding in another war, I ought 
« atleaſt to have learnt, by my good and ill ſucceſſes, how 
« to act in the field againſt the Romans, My zeal and 
« fidelity may be 2 upon. As to the reſt, I beſeech 


the gods to proſper all your undertakings, whatſoever they 


— o» 1 Dy | 
The council could not then-but approve of what Hannibal 
had ſaid, and indeed it was the only good advice that could be 


complied only with the article-which related to the wee 
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of Aſia; he immediately ſending orders to Polyxenides, his 
admiral, to bring them over into Greece. With regard to 
all the reſt of Hannibal's plan, his courtiers and flatterers di- 
verted him from putting it in execution, by aſſuring him, that 
he could not fail of being victorious. They obſerved further, 
that ſhould he follow Hannibal's plan, all the honour would 
be aſcribed to Hannibal, becauſe * had formed it; that the 
king ought to have all the glory of the war, and for that reaſon 
it was neceſſary for him to draw up another plan, without re- 
garding that of the Carthaginian. In this manner are the beſt 
88 loſt, and the moſt powerful empires ruinedd. 
The king having joined the troops of the allies to his own, 
takes ſeveral cities of Theſſaly; he is however obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege of Lariſſa, Bebius the Roman prætor having 
ſent it a ſpeedy aid, after which he retired to Demetrias. 
From thence he went to Chalcis, where he fell diſtractedly 
in love with the man's daughter at whoſe houſe he' 8 . 
Though he was upwards of fifty, he was ſo paſſionately fond 
of that girl, who was not twenty, that he reſolved to marry 


her. Forgetting the two enterprizes he had formed, the war 


againſt the Romans, and the deliverance of Greece, he ſpent 
the reſt of the winter in feaſts and diverſions, on the occaſion 
of his nuptials. 'This taſte for pleaſure ſoon communicated 
itſelf from the king to the whole court, and occaſioned an uni- 
verſal negle& of military diſcipline. | # 

- He did not wake out of the lethargy into which this 


effeminate life had thrown him, till news was brought, that 


Acilius the conſul was advancing. towards him in Theſſaly 
with the utmoſt diligence. Immediately the king ſet out; 
and finding at the place appointed for the rendezvous but a 
very ſmall number of the confederate troops, whoſe officers 
told him, that it was impoſſible for them, though they had 
uſed their utmoſt endeayours, to bring more forces into the 
field; the king then found, but too late, how much he hac 
been impoſed upon by the great promiſes of Thoas; and the 
truth of Hannibal's words, that it would not be ſafe for him 
to rely on the troops of ſuch allies. All he could do at that 
time was, to ſeize the paſs of Thermopylæ, and ſend to the 
Etolians for a reinforcement. Either the inclemency of the 
weather, or contrary winds, had prevented the arrival of the 
Aſiatick forces, which Polyxenides was bringing, and the 
king had only thoſe troops he had brought the year before, 
which ſcarce exceeded 10,000 men. | 7 

(7 Antiochus imagined he had provided ſufficiently for his 

| 1 ſecurity 
Lir. l. xxxv. n. 16-21. Plut. in Caton. p. 343, 344+ Appian. in 
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ſecurity aten the Romans, Phe were advancing agaioft him, 


by having ſeized the paſs of Thermopylz, and ſtrengthening 
the natural fortifications with :irredchinſents and walls, The 
conſul came forward, determined to attack him. Moſt of his 
officers -and ſoldiers had been employed in the war againſt 
Philip. Theſe he animated, by putting them in mind of the 
famous victory they had gained over that king, who was a 
much braver prince, and infinitely more practiſed in military 
affairs than Antiochus; who being newly married, and 
enervated by pleaſures and voluptuouſneſs, vainly fancied 
that war was to be carried on in the ſame manner as nuptials 
are ſolemnized. Acilius had diſpatched Cato, his lieutenant, 
with a large detachment in queſt of ſome by- path that led to 
the Hill above the enemy. Cato, after inexpreſſible fatigues, 
went over the mountains through the ſame path where Xerxes, 
and Bfennus, afterwards, opened themſelves a paſſage; when 
falling ſuddevly on ſome ſoldiers, whom he met there, he ſoon 


put them to flight. Tmmediately he orders the trumpets to ſound, 


and advances at the head of his detachment ſword in 
hand, and with great ſhouts. A body of 600 Atolians, 
who guarded ſome of the eminences, ſeeing him come down 
the mountains, take to their heels, and retire towards their 
army, where they ſpread univerſal terror. At the ſame inſtant 
the conſul attacks Antiochus's intrenchments with all his 


1 and forces them. The king, having his teeth ſhat- 
tere | 


tered by a flone, was in ſüch exceſfive pain, that he was 
forced to leave the field. After his retreat, no part of his 
army dared to ſtand their ground, or wait the coming up of 
the Romans. They were now univerially routed, in a place 


where there was almoſt no outlet to eſcape through; for on one 


fide they were ſtopped by deep fens, and on the other by craggy 
tocks; ſo that there was no getting off either, on the. right or 
left. The ſoldiers, however, crowding and puſhing forward, 
to avoid the enemy's ſwords, threw one another into the 
moraſſes and down the x recipices, in which manner a great 
bvinber of them perilbel. 8 


After the battle was over, the conſul embraced Cato a Rog 
time in his arms, who was ftill hot and out of breath; an 
cried out aloud, in the tranſports. of his 55 that neither 


himſelf nor the Romans could ever reward, his ſervices as they 


7 4 £4 $4 * 4 1 A | © WER 2 l « 2 141 „ 
deſerved, Cato, who was now lieutenant-general under Acilius, 
Rad been conſul, and had commanded the armies in Spain: 


but he did not think that the accepting of a ſubaltern, em- 


Pp loyment for the ſervice of his country, was any diſgrace to 
; and this was a frequent practice among the Romans. 
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In the mean time the victorious army continued the purſuit, 
whom he eſcaped to Chalciss. 1 
Acilius ſent Cato to Rome, with the news of this victory, 
and related in his letters, how greatly his lieutenant had 
contributed to it. It is noble, in a general, to do juſtice in 
this manner to virtue, and not to harbour any thing ſo mean 
as jealouſy of another's merit. The arrival of Cato at Rome 
filled the citizens with a joy ſo much the greater, as they had 
very much doubted the ſucceſs of the war againſt ſo powerful 
and renowned a prinee. - Orders were thereupon given for 
publick prayers and ſacrifices to be offered up to the gods, by 
way of thankſgiving, for three days together. © 
The reader has-doubtleſs often admired, to ſee the heathens 
ſo very careful in beginning and ending all their wars with 
ſolemn acts of religion; endeavouring, in the firſt place, 7 5 


ancdſ eut to pieces all Antiochus's forces, 500 excepted, with 


vows and ſacrifices to acquire the favour of thoſe whom th 
honoured as gods; and afterwards returning them public 
and ſolemn thanks for the ſucceſs of their arms. This was a 
double teſtimony they paid to an important and capital truth, 
the tradition of which (of the ſame antiquity with the world) 


has been preſerved by all nations; that there is a ſupreme” 


being and a providence, which preſides over all human events, 
This laudable cuſtom is obſerved regularly among us; and it 
is only among Chriſtians, in ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, that it may 
be called a religious cuſtom.” I only wiſh that one practice 
were added to it, which certainly correſponds with the inten- 
tion of ſuperiors, as welFecclefiaſtical as political; I mean, 
that prayers were offered up at the ſame time for thoſe brave 
officers and ſoldiers who have ſhed their blood in the defence 


of their country. | 


The victory gained over Antiochus was followed by the 


1 | ſurrender of all the cities and fortreſſes which that prince had 
taken, and eſpecially of Chalcis and of all Eubœa. The 


conſul, after his victory, diſcovered ſuch a moderation in 


YA | every thing, as reflected greater honour on him than the 
38 vitory itſelf. | | 1 


(m) Though the Etolians, by their inftrious and inſolent 


conduct, had rendered themſelves unworthy of the leaſt re- 
gard, Acilius however endeavoured to bring them over by 


gentle methods. He repreſented, that experience ought to 


Teach them, how little they could depend on Antiochus: that. 
it was not too late for them to have recourſe to the clemency” ' 


4 


* 


| (m) Liv. I. xxxvi. n. 22—26, 7 1 
* Multo modeſtia poſt victoriam, quam ipſa victoria, laudabilior. Liv. 
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of the Romans: that to give an unexceptionable proof of the: 
ſincerity of their repentance, they ſhould ſurrender to him 


proviſions, it could. not hold, out long; and accordingly, ” 


* 
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Heraclea, their capital city. Theſe remonſtrances being all to- 
no purpoſe, he ſaw plainly that he ſhould be obliged toemploy 
force, and accordingly he beſieged that place with all his- 
troops. Heraclea was a very ſtrong city, of great extent, and 
able to make a long and vigorous defence. The conſul having 
employed the baliſtz, catapultz, and all the other machines 
of war, attacked the city in four places at the ſame time. 
The 3 defended themſelves with inexpreſſible courage, 
or rather fury. They immediately repaired ſuch parts of the 
wall as were beat down. In their frequent ſallies, they charged 


with a violence it was ſcarce poſſible to ſupport, for they fought. 
in the higheſt deſpair. They burnt in an inſtant the greateſt - 


part of the machines employed againſt them. The attack 
was continued in this manner for four-and-twenty days, 
without the Teaſt intermiſſion either day or night. 1 

It was plain, that as the garriſon did not conſiſt of near ſo 
many forces as the Roman army, it muſt neceſſarily be greatly 
weakened by ſuch violent rhe uninterrupted aſſaults. And 
now the conſul formed: a new. plan. He diſcontinued the at- 
tack at twelve every night, and did not renew it till about. 
nine the next morning. The Ztolians, not doubting. but 
this proceeded from the over- fatigue of the. beſiegers, and 
perſuaded that they were as much exhauſted as themſelves, 
they took advantage of the repoſe allowed them, and retired. 


at the ſame time with the Romans. They continued this 


practice for ſome time: but the conſul having drawn off his- 
troops at midnight as uſual, at three that morning he aſſaulted 
the eity in three places only; placing, at a fourth, a body of 


troops, who were commanded not to move, till a fignal. 


ſhould be given. Such Ztolians as were aſleep, being very 
drowſy and heavy from fatigue, were waked with the utmoſt: 
difficulty; and thofe who roſe. from their. ſlumbers, ran up 
and down at random wherever the noiſe called them. At. 


day- break, the ſignal being given by the' conſul, the aſſault 


was made in that part of the city which, had not yet been at- 
tacked; and from hence the beſieged, on that account, had 


drawn off their people, The city was taken in an inſtant, 


and the. Ætolians fled with the utmoſt precipitation into the 
citadel.. The general ſuffered the city to be plundered, not 


ſo much from a ſpirit of hatred and revenge, as to reward the 


ſoldiers, who, till now, had not been allowed to plunder any: 
of. the cities they had taken. As the citadel was in want of 
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|  ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 3335 
the firſt aſſault, the garriſon ſurrendered. . Among the priſoners ' 
was Damocritus, a perſon of the greateſt diſtinction 2 | 
the ZEtolians, who in the beginning of the war had anſwered, 
© Quintius, That he would bring him the decree to Italy, by which » + 
= be had juſt before called in Antiochus. 4 n 


At the ſame time Philip was beſieging * Lamia, which was 
but ſeven miles from Heraclea. It did not hold out long 
after the latter was taken. | 3 
| Some days before this, the Etolians had deputed am- 
baſſadors, with Thoas at their head, to Antiochus. The king 
| promiſed them a ſpeedy ſuccour; gave them immediately a 
conſiderable ſum of money, and kept Thoas, who ſtaid very 
willingly with him, to haſten the execution of his promiſes. 
u The Etolians who were exceedingly diſcouraged by 
the taking of Heraclea, conſidered how they might beſt put 
an end to a war, which had already been attended with very 
unhappy effects, and might have much worſe, But the 
populace not approving the conditions of. peace Which were 
preſcribed, the negotiation came to nothing. . 
In the mean time the conſul laid fiege to Naupactus, in 
| which the Ztolians had ſhut themſelnes up with all their 
| forces. The fiege had already been carried on two months, 
= when Quintius, who during this time had been employed in 
= Greece, in other matters came thither and joined the conſul.. 
The deſtruction of that city would involve almoſt the whole 
people in the ſame fate. The uſage which Quintius had met 
with from the AMtolians, had given him the greateſt reaſon to 
XZ be diſſatisfied with them. However, he was moved to com- 
= paſſion, when he ſaw them on the brink of deſtruction; and 
therefore he advanced ſo near the walls, as to be known by 
the beſieged. The city was reduced to the laſt extremities. 
A rumour being ſpread that Quintius was approaching, im- 
= mediately the citizens run from all quarters to the walls. 
IX Thoſe unfortunate people ſtretching forth their hands towards 
Quintius, and calling him by his name, all burſt into tears, 
and implored his affiſtance with the moſt mournful cries. 
Qointius, moved with their condition even to ſhedding of 
tears, expreſſed by his geſture that he could do nothing for . 
them, and returned to the conſul. In their converſation he 
8 repreſented, that as he had overcome Antiochus, it was but 
= !ott time to continue the ſiege of thoſe two cities, and that the 
ear of his command was near expiring. Acilius agreed with 
im; but being aſhamed to raiſe the ſiege, he left 2 at 
285 liberty 
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* Both Lamia and Heraclea were in Phthidtise © 
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„ THE HISTORY OF | 
liberty to act as he pleaſed. The latter advancing near the 
walls a ſecond time, the mournful cries were again heard, and 
the citizens beſought him to take compaſſion of them. 

tius, by a ſign with his hand, bid them ſend deputies to him; 
when Rey Pheneas and the principal citizens came 
out, and threw themſelves at his feet. 
humble poſture : * Your calamity, © ſays he, © baniſhes 
« from my mind all thoughts of reſentment and' revenge: 
<* You now find that all things have happened as F foretold 
you they would; and you have not the conſolation of. being 
« able to ſay, that none of theſe misfortunes were owing to: 
* yourſelves. But deftined, as Tam, by providence to pre- 
& ſerve Greece, your ingratitude ſhall not cancel my inclina- 
tion to do good. 
«* conſul, and beg a truce for as much time as may ſuffice for 
t fending ambaſſadors to Rome, in order to make your ſub- 
* miſſions to the ſenate. I will be your mediator and advo- 
« cate with the conſul.” They followed Quintius's advice 
in every thing. The conſul granted them a truce, broke up 
the ſiege, and marched back his army to Phocis. 

King Philip ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to congratulate” the 
Romans on th happy facceſs of this campaign, and to offer 
preſents and ſacrifices to the gods in the Capitol. They were 
received there with the higkeſt marks of diſtinction; and the 

Romans gave up to them Demetrius; the ſon of Philip, who had 
been an hoſtage in their city. Thus ended the war which the 
Romans carried on againft Antiochus in Greece. 5 


Ser. VII. Pol rxENID ES, admiral of AnTiocnvus?s feet, 

Is defeated by L1vies. L. Sctpio, rhe new conſul, is ap- 

: Pointed to carry oh the war againſt AXTIOCHVs. Scipio 

 Arxitanvs, his brother, ſerves under him. The Rhedians 

. defeat HAN NI BAL in a /ea-fight. The conſul marches againſt 

AnTiocnvus, and croſſes into Aſia.” He gains a ſignal vickory 

oder him near Magntfia. The king obtains a peace; and gives 

up, by a treaty, all Afia on this fide mount Taurus. Diſpute 

- between EUMENES and the Rhodians, in preſence of the Reman 
 fenate, relating to the Grecian cities of Afia. 1 te © 


0 HILS'T the affairs I have juſt related paſſed in 


Epheſus; relying on the aſſurances of his flatterers and 
courtiers, that he had no reaſon to be under any apprehen- 
i 15 T | fions 
(0) A. M. 3813. Ant. J. C. 191. Liv. I. xxxvl. n. 4145. Appian. 
in Syriac, p. 99, 100. 1 | 
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Seeing them in-that- 


Depute therefore ſome perſons to- the 


Greece, Antiechus lived eaſy and undiſturbed in 
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WT Hons from the Romans, who (they declared) did not intend 
co croſs into Aſia. Hannibal was the only perfon capable of 
XX -ronzing him from this lethargy. He told the king plainly, 
“chat inſtead 'of entertaining vain hopes, and ſuffering himſelf 
to be lulled aſleep by irrational and improbable diſcourſe, he 
might be aſſured, that he would ſoon. be forced to fight the 
Romans both by fea and land, in Aſia, and for Aſia; and that 
he muſt reſolve, either to renounce the empire of it, or to 
defend it ſword in hand, againſt enemies who aſpired at no leſs 
than the conqueſt of the whole world. © 


The king then became ſenſible of the great danger he was 

| in, and immediately ſent orders to haſten the march of the 
eaſtern troops which were not yet arrived. He alfo fitted out 

Ja fleet, embarked, and failed to the Cherſoneſus. He there 

8 fortified Lyſimachia, Seſtus, Abydos, and other cities in that 

7 neighbourhood, to prevent the Romans from crofling into Aſia 

by the Helleſpont; and this being done, he returned to 

Epheſus. AE TS eee FE) N 
Here it was reſolved, in a great council, to venture a naval 

engagement. Polyxenides, admiral of the fleet, was ordered to 

go in ſearch of C. Livius, who commanded that of the Romans, 

which was juſt before arrived in the Ægean ſea, and to attack » 

it. They met near mount Corychus in Tonia. The battle 

was fought with great bravery on both ſides; but at laſt 

Polyxenides was beat, and obliged to fly. Ten of his ſhips 

were ſunk, "thirteen taken, and he eſcaped with the reſt to 

Epheſus. - The Romans failed into the harbour of Canna, in 

| Etolia, drew their ſhips aſhore, and fortified, with a good 

Antrenchment and rampart, the place where they laid them up 
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for the whole winter. 
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= (2) Antiochus, at the time this happened, was in Mag- 
= nefia, aſſembling his land-forces. News being brought that 
his fleet was defeated, he marched towards the coaft, and re- 
ſolved to equip another be hoverſl, as might be able to pre- 
ſerve the empire of thoſe ſeas. For this purpoſe, he refitted 
| ſuch ſhips as had been brought off, reinforced them with new 
ones, and ſent Hannibal into Syria, to fetch thoſe of Syria 
and Phœnicia. He alſo gave part of the army to Seleucus 
his fon,” whom he ſent into ÆEtolia, to watch the Roman fleet, 
and awe-all the country round; and marched in perſon with 
the reſt into winter-quarters in Phrygia. | | 
"il ( ). During .theſe tranſactions, the Ætolian ambaſſadors 
arrived at Rome, where they preſſed to be admitted to 
N | „ audience 
0 Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 8. Appian. in Syriac; p. 100. (9g) Liv. 
pprale e |. xxxviii, n. 1. ee e VET P94 
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358 T HR HIS T ORT OY 
audience, becauſe. the truce was near expiring. Quinting 
who was returned from Greece, employed all Firs credit in 

their favour. . But he found the ſenate very much exaſperated 8 . 

- againſt the Atolians. They were confidered, not as common 
enemies, but as a people ſo very untractable, that it would 
be to no purpoſe to conclude an alliance with them. After 
ſeveral days debate, in which they were neither allowed no! 
refuſed peace, two propoſals were made to them, and left to - 
their option: theſe were, either to ſubmit entirely to the wil! 
of the ſenate; or to pay a thouſand * talents, and to acknow- Fw : 
| ledge all thoſe for their friends or enemies, whom the Romans 
ſhould conſider as fuch. As the Ætolians defired to know 
particularly how far they were to ſubmit to the will of the 
ſenate, no expreſs anſwer was made them. They therefore 
withdrew, without obtaining any thing, and were ordered to | 
leave Rome that very day, and Italy in a fortnight. ; 
r The. next year the Romans gave the command of the * 
land- armies, which Acilius had before, to L. Cornelius Scipio, £ 
the new conſul, under whom Scipio Africanus, his wi; Long =_ - 


*®% as. 


had offered to ſerve as lieutenant. [The ſenate and people of 
Rome were very deſirous of trying which of the two, Scipio + 
or Hannibal, the conqueror or the conquered, would be of t 
the greateſt ſervice to the army in which he ſhould fight. The e 
command of the fleet, which Livius had before, was given to 2 
„ b,, hoo inns ion ws & | 
The conſul being arrived in Ætolia did not trifle away his £ 
time in beſieging one town after another; but, wholly atten- 
tive to his principal view, after granting the /Etolians a fix- 
months truce, in order that they might have full time for 
ſending a ſecond embaſſy to Rome, he reſolved to march his 
army through Theſſaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, and from 
thence to croſs over into Afis. However, he thought it ad- 
viſeable previouſly to inform himſelf how Philip might ſtand + 
affected. This prince gave the army ſuch a reception as might 
be expected from the moſt faithful and moſt zealous ally. At » 
its arrival, as well as departure, he furniſhed it all neceſſary 0 
_ refreſhments and ſupplies, with a truly royal munificence. Vv 
In the entertainments + he made for the conſul, his brother, t 
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and the chief officers of the Romans, he diſcovered an eaſy, m 

| graceful air; and ſuch a politeneſs as was very pleaſing to ll {© 
| | | | 5 Scipio . 2 

(r) A. M. 3814. Ant. J. C. 190. Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 17. Appian. in 2 


Jvyriac. p. & 100. 
, | n * About 190, 00 I]. 5 
I Multa in eo & dexteritas & | ad cætera egregium, ita a comitate, 
1 humanitas viſa, que commendabilia | quz fine luxuria eſſet, nen averſum, 
Wit) apud Africanum erant; virum, ficut | Ziv. 
I | , 
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5 ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS. 359 
Scipio Africanus. For this great man, who excelled in every 
. thing, was not an enemy to a certain elegance of manners 

and noble generoſity, provided they did not degenerate into 

1 The praiſe which Livy gives Scipio in this place is alfo 

very honourable to Philip. He had at that time for his gueſts 
the moſt illuſtrious perſonages in the world, a Roman conſul, 
and at the ſame time general of the armies of that republick ; 

and not only him, but Scipio Africanus, that conſul's brother. 

Profuſion is ordinary, and in ſome meaſure pardonable on theſe 

occaſions; and-yet nothing of that kind appeared in the re- 
ception which Philip gave to his gueſts. He regaled them in 
= ſuch a manner as became a great prince; and with a magnifi- 

cence that ſuited their dignity and his own, but at the ſame 
time was far from diſcovering the leaſt pomp or oſtentation, 
and was infinitely improved by the. engaging carriage of the 
maſter of the feaſt; and by the care he took to ſet before his 
gueſts with taſte and decorum whatever might be moſt agree- 
able to them. Multa in eo dexteritas & humanitas viſa. Theſe 
| perſonal qualities, in the ſenſe of Scipio, did Philip greater 
| chonovur, and gave his gueſts a more advantageous idea of him, 
.than the — ſumptnous profuſions could have done. This 
excellent taſte on both ſides, ſo uncommon in princes and 
great men, is a fine model for perſons of their high rank. 

{ The conſul and his brother, in return for the noble and 

& Fin: reception which Philip had given the army, remitted 
him, in the name of the Roman people, who had inveſted 

| him with full powers for that purpoſe, the remainder of the 

{ ſum he was to pay them. | | | 

|. Philip ſeemed to make it his duty, as well as pleaſure, to 

| accompany the Roman army; and to ſupply it with neceſſaries 

of every kind, not only in Macedonia, but as far as Thrace, 

His experience taught him, how much the Roman forces 

were ſaperior to his own; and his inability to ſhake off the 

3X yoke of obedience and ſubmiſſion, always grating to kings, 
= -obliged him to cultivate the good opinion of a people on 
© whom.his future fate depended; and it was wiſe in him to do 
that with a good grace, which he would otherwiſe in ſome 
meaſure have been obliged to do. For in reality, it was 
ſcarce poſſible for him not to retain a very ſtrong reſentment 

Againſt the Romans for the condition to which they had re- 

duced him; for kings are never able to accuſtom themſelves 

.to depend on, and ſubmit to othere. : 

(5) In the mean time the Roman fleet advanced towards 

Thrace, to favour the paſſage of the conſul's troops into Aſia. 
\ FN | | Polyxenides, 

Liv, I. xxxvih n. 9=-13. & n. 1822. Apęian in Syr, p. 101-103 · 
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or ſunk. nine-and-twenty of his ſhips; and Pauſiſtratus him- 


= quit the country. / 


} 


p. 101-104. Polyb. in Excerpt, Legat. c. xxii, 3X 


ach 20 85 
N . 
Polyxenides, Antiochus's admiral, who was a Rhodian exile, 
by a ſtratagem defeated Pauſiſtratus, who commanded the 
Rhodian fleet, appointed to ſuccour the Romans. He at- 
tacked him by ſurprize in the harbour of Samos, and burnt 


ſelf loſt his life in this engagement. The Rhodians, ſo far 
from being diſcouraged by this great loſs, meditated only 
their revenge. Accordingly, with incredible diligence, they 
fitted out a more powerful fleet than the former. It joined 
that of Emilius, and both fleets ſailed towards Elea, to aid 
.Eumenes, whom Seleucus was beſieging in his capital. This 
ſuccour arrived very ſeaſonably; Eumenes being juſt on tge 
point of being reduced by the enemy. Diophanes the Achæan, 
who had formed himſelf under the famous Philopcmen, 
obliged the enemy to raiſe the ſiege. He had entered the 

city with 1000 foot and 100 horſe. At the head of his own 
troops only, and in fight of the inhabitants, who did not dare 
to follow him, he performed actions of ſuch extraordinary 

bravery, as obliged Seleucus at length to raiſe the ſiege, and 


.. The Rhodian fleet being afterwards detached in queſt 
of Hannibal, who was bringing to the king that of Syria and 
Phcenicaaz-:the Rhodians, ſingly, fought him on the coaſts of 
Pamphylia. By the goodneſs of their ſhips, and the dexterity |} 
of their ſeamen, they defeated that great captain, drove him 
into the port of Megiſte, near Patara; and there blocked him 
- 3 ſo cloſe, as made it impoſſible for him to act for the ſervice 
The news of this defeat came to Antiochus, much about FF? 
the time that advice was brought, that the Roman conſul th 
was advancing by haſty marches into Macedonia,” and was 
Preparing to paſs the Helleſpont and enter Afia. Antiochus 
then ſaw the imminent danger he was in, and made haſte to 
take all poſſible methods for preventing it. 4 1 
u He ſent ambaſſadors to Pruſias king of Bithynia, to 
inform him of the delten which the Romans had of entering to 
Aſia. They were ordered to diſplay, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
the fatal conſequences of that enterprize: that they were 
coming with a deſign to deſtroy all the kingdom: in the world, mar 
and ſubje& them to the empire of the Romans: that after enei 
having ſubdued Philip and Nabis, they had reſolved to attack any 
him: that ſhould he have the ill fortune to be overcome, the 638 
8 | | SLES ; fire batt 
t) Liv. I. xxxvii, n. 23, 24. Appia in Syr. p. 100. Cor, Nep. in 1 lay. 
Hannib. c. viii. Cu) Liv. I. xxxvii. n. 25-30. Appian, in Syr, 4 Dc w 
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b. fire ſp reading would ſoon reach Bithynia: that as toEumenes, 
he no aid could be expected from him, as he trad voluntarily 


his own hands. | 1 Th 
Theſe motives had made a great impreſſion on Pruſias, but 


ſubmitted himſelf, and put on the chains of the Romans with 


m- | 2 

far the letters he received at the ſame time from Scipio the conſul 
ly and his brother, contributed very much to remove his fears 
ey and ſuſpicions. The latter repreſented to him, that it was 
ied the conſtant practice of the Romans, to beſtow the greateſt 
aid honours on ſuch rn as ſought their alliance; and he men- 
his tioned ſeveral examples of that kind, in which he himſelf had 
the been concerned. He faid, that in Spain, ſeveral princes, 
an, who, before they were favoured with the protection of the 


4 „ Romans, had made a very inconſiderable figure, were ſince 
become great kings: that Maſiniſſa had not only been reſtored 
to his kingdom, but that the dominions of Syphax had been 


own . ng b that ; 
dare given to him, whereby he was become one of the moſt power- 
nary ful potentates of the univerſe. That Philip and Nabis, 
and though vanquiſhed by Quintius, had nevertheleſs been ſuffered 
do fit peaceably on their thrones: that, the year before, the 
zueſt tribute, which Philip had agreed to pay, was remitted ; and his 
and ſon, who was an hoſtage in Rome, ſent back to him: that as to 
is of Nabis, he would have been on the throne at that time, had 
erity he not loſt his life by the treachery of the Ztolians, | 
him The arrival of Livius, who had commanded the fleet, and 
him whom the Romans had ſent as their ambaſſador. to Pruſias, 
rvice fully determined him. He made it clear to him, which party 


: | might naturally expect to be victorious; and how much ſafer 
about it would be for him to rely on the friendſhip of the Romans, 


onſul than.on that of Antiochns. | 5 
d was This king being diſappointed of the hopes he had enter- 
ochus i tained, of bringing over Pruſias to his intereſt, now meditated 


ſte to 'Y only how he might beſt oppoſe the paſſage of the Romans into 
Aſia, and prevent its being made the ſeat of war. He 
imagined, that the moſt effectual way to do this, would be, 


ia, to 8 | 
tering Jo recover the empire of the ſeas, of which he had been almoſt. 
terms, diſpoſſeſſed, by the loſs of the two battles related above; that 


were 
= 
world, 4 
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fire 
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then he might Gy his fleets againſt whom, and in what 
manner, he pleaſed ; and that it would be impoſſible for the 
enemy to tranſport an army into Aſia by the Helleſpont, or by 
any other way, when his fleets ſhould be wholly employed to 
| dans Antiochus reſolved therefore to hazard a fecond 

battle, and for that purpoſe went to Epheſus, where his fleet 
lay. He there reviewed it, manned it to the beſt of his 
pc wer, furniſhed it abundantly with all things neceſſary to 
Ver: Vi. EIS oP | another 
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another engagement, and ſent it once more under the com- 
mand of Polyxenides, in queſt of the enemy, with orders 
to fight them. What determined his reſolution was, his 
having received advice that a great part of the Rhodian fleet 
continued near Patara ; and that king Eumenes had failed with 
his whole fleet to the Cherſoneſus, to join the conſul, _ 
Polyxenides came up with Emilius and the Romans near 
 Myoneſus, a maritime city of Ionia, and attacked it with as 
little ſucceſs as before. Æmilius obtained a complete victory, 
and obliged him to retire to Epheſus, after having ſunk or 
burnt twenty-nine of his ſhips, and taken thirteen. 


(x) Antiochus was ſo ſtruck with the news of this defeat, 
that he ſeemed entirely diſconcerted; and, as if he had been 
_deprived of his ſenſes, on a ſudden he took ſuch meaſures as 
were evidently contrary to his intereſt. In his conſternation, 
he ſent orders for drawing his forces out of Lyſimachia and 
the other Cities of the Helleſpont, to prevent their falling 
into the hands of the enemy, who were marching towards 
thoſę parts, with a deſign of crofling into Aſia; whereas, the | 
only means that remained to hinder this, would have been to 
leave thoſe troops in the places where they were. For Lyſi- 
machia, being very ſtrongly fortified, might have held out a 
long ſiege, and perhaps very far in the winter; which would 
have greatly incommoded the enemy, by the want of pro- 
viſions and forage ; and during that interval, he might have 
taken meaſures for an accommodation with the Romans. E 
Fe not only committed a great error, in drawing his forces 
out of thoſe places at a time when they were moſt neceſſary in 
them, but did it in ſo precipitate a manner, that his troops | 
left all tne ammunition and proviſions (of both which he had 
laid up very conſiderable quantities) behind them in thoſe ' 8 
cities. By this means, when the Romans entered them, they 
found ammunition and proviſions in ſuch great plenty, that 
they ſeemed to have been prepared expreſsly for the uſe of 
their army; and, at the ſame time, the pallage of the Hel- 
leſpont was ſo open, that they carried over their army without 
the leaſt oppoſition, at that very part where the enemy might 
Have diſputed it with chem to the greateſt advantage. s 
Me have here a ſenſible image of what is ſo often men- 
- tioned in the ſcriptures, that when God is determined to 
-puniſh and deſtroy a kingdom, he deprives either the king, 
Bis commanders, or miniſters, of counſel, prudence, and 
courage. With this he makes the prophet Iſaiah threaten his 
people. (y) For behold, the Lord, the Lord of hoſts doth tale 
5 175 r aw:y IF 1 
. Liv. I. xxxvii. Ne 31. Appian in Syr. P. 104. (y) Iſaiah, iii, 1, 2,3 I 
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away from Jeruſalem, and from Judah, the lay and the flaff, 

the 2 1 fs of bread, and the whole tay of water. 270 

mighty man, and the man of war, the judge, and the prophets - 

and the prudent, and the ancient.———T he captain of fifty, 
and the honourable man, and the counſellor, and the cunning 
artificer, and the eloquent orator. But a very remarkable cir- 

E cumftance, is, that our. pagan hiſtorian ſays here expreſly, 

and repeats it twice, God tool away the king's judgment, and 

"I overthrew his reaſon ;, a puniſhment, ſays he, that alwaj's hap- 

| pens, when men are upon the point of falling into ſome great 

| calamity, The expreſſion is very ſtrong ; God overthrew the 

King's reaſon, He took from him, that is, he refuſed him 

ſenſe, prudence, and judgment: he baniſhed from his mind 

every ſalutary thought; he confuſed him, and made him even 

| averſe to all the good counſel that could be given him. This is 

what + David beſought God to do with regard to Ahitophel, 

| Abſalom's miniſter: O Lord, I pray thee, turn the counſel of 

Abitophel into fooliſpneſs. The word, in the Latin verſion, is 

very ſtrong, inraTua : the import of which is, how prudent 

ſoever his counſels may be, make them appear fooliſh and 
ſtupid to Abſalom ; and they accordingly did appear ſo. And 

: alem and all the men of Iſrael ſaid, The counjel of Huſhai the 

= Archire is better than the counſel of Abitophel : for the Lord had 
appointed to defeat the good counſel of Abitophel, 10 the Tmtent that 

"FX the Lord might bring evil upon Abſalom. e 

(= The Romans being come into Aſia, halted ſome tinge 

at Troy, which they conſidered as the cradle of their origin? 

and as their primitive country, from whence they ſet out to 
ſettle in Italy. The conſul offered up ſacrifices to Minerva, 
who preſided over the citadel. Both parties were overjoyed, 
and much after the ſame manner as fathers and children, who 
meet after a long ſeparation. The inhabitants of this. eity, 

E | ſeeing Rey gOOey conquerors of the Weſt and of Africa, 
and laying claim to Aſia, as a kingdom that had been poſ- 
ſeſſed by their anceſtors, imagined they ſaw Troy riſe out of 

its aſhes in greater ſplendor than ever. On the other ſide, the 

"IMS | 3 
62) Juſtin. I. xxxi. c. 8. 5 3 

„ * Oz8 Brawlorrig Nn re hst y 2 Rego xv. 31. & xvii. 14. O Lord, 

dre dra mpqricrwv Ahmad v, I pray thee, turn the counſel of Abito» 

| kr ee A 378-10) Tia ney | phel into fooliſhneſs, 2 Sam. xiv. 31. 
$pvAcZev und Srochabeie. For tbe Lord bad appointed to defeat 
+ Infatua, quzſo, Domine con- rbe good counſel of Abitophel, To Tur 

 flium Ahitophel. Domini autem INT ENT THAT THE Logn MGU 
nutu diflipatum eſt conſilium Ahito-| Bx1nG x2vit vrox AB$AdG0M, 

| | pbel utile, ur 1NDUCERET Do- Chap. xvii. ver. I 5 
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Romans were infinitely delighted to ſee themſelves in the 
- ancient abode of their forefathers, who had given birth to 
Rome; and to contemplate its temples and deities, which 
they had in common with that city. | 
(a) When advice was brought Antiochus that the Romans 
had-paſſed the Helleſpont, he began to think himſelf undone. 
He now would have been very glad to deliver himſelf from a 

war in which he had engaged raſhly, and without examinin 

ſeriouſly all its conſequences. This made him reſolve to ſen 
an ambaſſador to the Romans, to propoſe conditions of peace. 
A religious ceremony had retarded the march of the army, 
it having halted for ſeveral days that were the feſtival days at 
Rome, in which the ſacred ſhields, called 4xci/;a, were car- 
ried in ſolemn proceſſion with great pomp. Scipio Africanus, 
who was one of the Salii, or prieſts of Mars, whoſe office was 
to keep theſe ſhields, had not croſſed the ſea yet; for, being 
one of the Salii, he could not leave the place where the 
feſtival was ſolemnizing, ſo that the army was obliged to 
wait for him. What a pity it was, that perſons of ſo much 
religion were no better illuminated, and directed their worſhip 
to ſuch improper objects! This delay gave the king ſome 
hopes; for he imagined that the Romans, immediately upon 
their arrival in Aſia, would have attacked him on a ſudden. 
Beſides, the noble character he had heard of Scipio Africanus, 
as his greatneſs of ſoul, his generoſity and clemency to thoſe 
he had conquered both in Spain and Africa, gave him hopes 
that this great man, now ſatiated with glory, would not be 
averſe to an accommodation; eſpecially as he had a preſent to 
make him, which could not but be infinitely agreeable. 
This was his own ſon, a child, who had been taken at ſea, as 
he was going in a boat from Chalcis to Oreum, according to 
Mhtenctides Byzantinus, who was the ſpokeſman in this 
embaſſy, opened his ſpeech with ſaying, that the very eircum- 
ſtance which had fruſtrated all the reſt of the negotiations for 
peace between his maſter and the Romans, now made him hope 
ſucceſs in the preſent; becauſe all the difficulties which had 
hitherto prevented their taking effect, were entirely removed: 
that the king, to put a ſtop to the complaints of his ſtil! 
keeping poſſeſſion of any city in Europe, had abandoned 
Lyſimachla: that as to Smyrna, Lampſacus, and Alexandria 
of Troas, he was ready to give them up to the Romans, and 
any other city belonging to their allies, which they ſhould 3 
; | | demand 
a) Liv. I. xx Vi. n. 3345. Polyb. in Excerpt, Legat. c. xiii, 
Judi I. xxxi. c. 7, 8. Fr in Syr. p- 10 — "mn I b 
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demand of him: that he would conſent to refund the Romans 
half the expences of this war: he concluded with exhorting 
them to call to mind the uncertainty and viciſſitude of human 


things, and not lay too great a ſtreſs on their preſent pro- 


ſperity : that they ought to reſt ſatisfied with making Europe, 


whoſe extent was ſo immenſe, the boundaries of their empire: 


that if they were ambitious of joining ſome part of Alia to 
it, the king would acquieſce with their deſire, provided that 
the limits of it were clearly ſettled. Es | 

The ambaſſador imagined, that theſe propoſals, which 
ſeemed ſo advantageous, could not be rejected ; but the Ro- 


mans judged differently. With regard to the expences of the 


war, as the king had very unjuſtly been the occaſion of it, 
they were of opinion that he ought to defray the' whole ex- 
pence of it: they were not ſatisfied with his evacuating the 


garriſons he had in Ionia and ÆEtolia; but pretended to re- 


ſtore all Aſia to its liberty, in the ſame manner as they had 


done Greece, which could not be effected, unleſs the king 


abandoned all Aſia on this ſide mount Taurus. 


Heraclides, not being able to obtain any thing in the pub- 


lick audience, endeavoured, purſuant to*his private inftruc- 
tions, particularly to conciliate Scipio Africanus. He beg:n 


by aſſuring him, that the king would ſend him his ſon with- * 


out ranſom. Afterwards, being very little acquainted with 


Scipio's greatneſs of ſoul, and the character of the Romans, | 
he promiſed him a large ſum of money; and aſſured him 


that he might entirely diſpoſe of all things in his power if he 


| could mediate a peace for him. To theſe overtures; Scipio + 
made the following anſwer : I am not ſurprized to find you 
4 „ unacquainted both with me and the Romans, as you do 


& not even know the condition of the prince who ſent you 


hither, | If (as you aſſert) the uncertainty of the fate of 
arms ſhould prompt us to grant you peace upon eaſier 
terms, your ſovereign ought: to have kept poſſeſſion of Ly- 
fimachia, in order to have ſhut us out of the Cherſoneſus; 
or elſe he ought to have met us in the Helleſpont, to have 
diſputed our paſſage into Afia with us. But, by abandoning 
them to us, he put the yoke on his own neck; ſo that all 
he now has to do, is, to ſubmit to whatever conditions we 
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makes me, I cannot but be ſtrongly affected with that u hich 


: not have the power to tempt me. As a private man, I can 
o 


for ſa precious a gift as he offers me in my ſon; but as a 


R 3 bs publick 


ſhall think fit to preſcribe. Among the ſeveral offers he 
relates to the giving me back my ſon: 1 hope the reſt will 


promiſe to preſerve eternally the deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude, 
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5 publick one, he muſt expect nothing from me. Go, there. 
«« fore, and tell him, in my name, that the beſt counſel I can 
« give him, is to lay down his arms, and not reject any ar- 
* ticles of peace which may be propoſed to him, This is 
« the beſt advice I could give him as a good and faithful 
« friend,” | | X ESTI Hs 
Antiochus thought that the Romans could not have pre- 
| ſcribed harder conditions had they conquered him; and ſuch 
A peace appeared to him as fatal as the moſt unfortunate war, 
He therefore prepared for a battle, as the Romans did alſo on 
their fide. - . | | ; 
'The king was encamped at Thyatira, where hearing that 
Scipio lay ill at Elea, he ſent his ſon to him. This was a 
remedy that operated both on the body and mind, and reſtored 
both joy and health to a ſick and affſicted father. After em- 
bracing him a long time in his arms, Go,” fays he to the 
envoys, and thank the king from me, and tell him, that at 
«« preſent, the only teſtimony I can give him of my gratitude, 
«« 1s, to adviſe him not to fight, till he hears of my being 
«« arrived in the camp.“ Perhaps Scipio thought, that a delay 
fer ſome days would give the king an opportunity of reflecting 
more ſeriouſly than he had hitherto done, and incline him to 
conclude a ſolid peace. | . 1 
Although the ſuperiority of Antiochus's forces, which were 
much more numerous than thoſe of the Romans, might 
naturally induce him to venture a battle immediately ; never- 
theleſs, the wiſdom and authority of Scipio, whom he con- 
fdered as his laſt refuge in caſe any calamitous accident ſhould 
befal him, prevailed over the former conſideration. He 
paſſed the river Phrygius (it is thought to be the Hermus) and 
poſted, himſelf near Magneſia, at the foot of mount Sipylus ; 
where he fortified his camp ſo ſtrongly, as not to fear being 
attacked in it. bf FER 
The conſul followed ſoon after. The armics continued 
ſeveral days in fight, during which Antiochus did rot once 
move out of his camp. His army conſiſted of 70,000 foot, 
12,000 horſe, and 54 elephants: that of the Romans was 
compoſed, in the whole, of about 30, ooo men, and 16 ele- 
phants. The conſul, finding that the king Jay flill, ſum- 
moned his council, to debate on what was to be done, in caſe 
he ſhould perſiſt in refuſing to venture a battle. He repre- 
ſented, that as the winter was at hand, it would be neceſſary, 
notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, for the ſoldiers to 
keep the field; or, if they ſhould go into winter-quarters, to 


diſcontinue the war till the year following. The Romans 
never 


Y regard to the men as well as arms. 
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never ſhowed ſo much contempt for an enemy as on this occa- 
fion : they all cried aloud, that it would be proper to march 


immediately againſt the enemy; to take the 1 of the 


ardour of the troops, who were ready to force the palliſades, 
and paſs the intrenchments, to attack the enemy in their camp, 
in caſe they would not quit it, There is ſome probability that 
the conſul was defirous of anticipating the arrival of his 
brother, ſince his preſence only would have diminiſhed the 
glory of his ſucceſs. | 3 1 iz 

The next day, the conſul, after viewing the ſituation of the 
camp, advanced with his army towards it in order of battle. 
The king, fearing that a longer delay would leſſen the courage 
of his own ſoldiers and animate the enemy, at laſt marched 
out with his troops, and both ſides prepared for a decifive 
battle, OY ; | 

Every thing was uniform enough in the conſul's army, with 
It conſiſted of two Roman 
legions, of 5,400 men each, and two ſuch bodies of Latine 
N he Romans were poſted in the center, and the 
Latines in the two wings, the left of which extended towards 
the river. The firſt line of the center was compoſed of * 


L or Haftati ; the ſecond of Principes, and the third of 


riarii : theſe, properly ſpeaking, compoſed the main body. 
On the fide of the right wing, to cover and ſuſtain it, the 
conſul had poſted on the ſame line, 3000 Achæan infantry and 


3 | auxiliary forces of Eumenes ; and, in a column, 3000 horſe, 


eee 
> I, 


| Nevertheleſs, four ſquadrons of 


much inferior both in ſize and firength to thoſe of In 


| different bodies of trorps of wobich 


800 of which belonged to Eumenes, and the reſt to the Ro- 


mans, He poſted, at the extremity of this wing, the light- 
| armed Trallians and -Cretans. It was not thought neceffary 


to ſtrengthen the left wing in_this manner, becauſe the rivers 
and banks. wh were very 5 ſeemed a ſufficient rampart. 
orſe were poſted there. To 
guard the camp, they left 2000 Macedonians and Thracians, 
who followed the army as voluntiers. The ſixteen elephants 
were poſted behind the Triarii, by way of corps- de- reſerve, 
and as a rear-guard. It was not thought proper to oppoſe 
them to thoſe of the enemy, not only becauſe the latter were 
greatly ſuperior in number, but becauſe the African elephants 
Call thoſe 1n the Roman camp being of that country) wa "oy 
a, an 

therefore were not able to oppoſe them. — 
The king's army was more varied, on account of the different 
nations which compoſed it, and the diſparity of their arms, 
> R 4 | Sixteen 
®* Theſe are the names of the three | the infantry of the Roman legions 

conſiped. _ f 


b - 
2 888 2 12 85 ; 
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10 | Sixteen thouſand foot, armed after the Macedonian faſhion, W 
1 and who compoſed the phalanx, formed alſo the main body. 
\| | | This phalanx was divided into ten bodies, each of fifty men in 
uh Wi front by thirty-two deep; and two elephants. were poſted in 4 | 
bf | each of the intervals which ſeparated them. It was this 
100 formed the principal flrength of the army. The ſight only MY 
| of the elephants inſpired terror. Their ſize, which an itſelf : 
| | Wl was very remarkable, was increaſed, by the ornament of their | 
WIN heads, and their plumes of feathers, which were, embelliſhed 44 
. with gold, ſilver, purple, and ivory; vain ornaments, which 
i invite an enemy by the hopes of ſpoils, and are no defence 
hit to an army. The elephants carried towers on their backs, | 
in which were four ig ting men, beſides the leader or guide. 
To the right of this phalanx was drawn up, in a column, part 1 
of the cavalry, 1500 Aſiatick Gauls, 3000 cuiraſſiers armed 7 
' Cap-a-pee, and 1000 horſe, the flower of the Medes and other 1 
neighbouring nations. A body of ſixteen elephauts were c 
poſted next in files. A little beyond was the king's regiment, 4 
compoſed of the Argyraſpides, ſo called, from their arms being t 
of filver. After them 1200 Dahæ, all bowmen; to whom C 
2,500 Myſians were joined. Then 3000: light-armed Cretans 0 
and Trallians. The right wing was cloſed by 4000 ſlingers © 
and archers, half Cyrteans and half Elymæans. "The left wing h 
was drawn up much after the ſame manner, except that, be- N 
fore part of the cavalry, the chariots armed with ſcythes were ſt 
poſted; with the camels, mounted by Arabian bowmen, P 
whoſe thin ſwords (in order that the riders might reach down | 8 + 
from the back of theſe beaſts) were ſix feet long. The king a 
commanded the right; Seleucus his ſon, and Antipater his b 
Rs the left; and three lieutenant-generals- the main 11 
b 1 Foes g gd 1 W 
4 thick fog riſing in the morning, the ſky grew ſo dark, t! 
that it was not poſſible for the king's ſoldiers, to diſtinguiſh b 
one another, and act in concert, on account of their great - 
extent; and the damp occaſioned by this fog, ſoftened very MF V 
much the bow-ſtrings, the ſlings, and“ thongs or ſtraps, which he 
were uſed for throwing javelins. The Romans did not ſuffer er 
near ſo moch, becauſe they ſcarce uſed any but heavy arms, fo 
ſwords, and javelins: and as the front of their, army was of fle 
leſs extent, they could the eaſier ſee one another. 42 ſt: 
The chariots armed with ſcythes, which Antiachus had 
flattered himſelf would terrify the enemy, and throw thein T. 
into confuſion, firſt occaſioned the defeat of his own forces. fa: 
King Eumenes, who knew both where their ſtrength and weak. 8 
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neſs lay, oppoſed to them the Cretan archers, the ſlingers, 
and horſe who diſcharge: javelins; commanding: them to 
charge them, not in a body, but in ſmall platoons ; and 
to pour- on- them, from every quarter, darts, ſtones, and 
javelins ; ſhouting, as loud as poſſible all the while. The 
horſes, frighted at theſe ſhouts, run away with the chariots, 
ſcour the field on all ſides, and turn againſt their own troops, 
as. well as the camels. That empty terror thus removed, they 


— 


I fight hand to hand. | 


But this ſoon. proved the deſtruction of the king's army. 
For the troops which were poſted near theſe chariots, having 
been broke and put to flight by their diſorder, left every part 
naked and defenceleſs, even to the very cuiraſſiers. The 
Roman cavalry vigorouſly charging the latter, it was not 
poſſible for them to ſtand the attack, ſo that they were broke 
1mmediately, many of them being killed on the ſpot, be- 
cauſe the weight of their arms would not permit them to fly. 
The whole left wing was routed, which ſpread an alarm to 
the main body, formed by the phalanx, and threw it into 
diſorder. And now the Roman Ls charged it advantage- 
ouſly.;. the ſoldiers who compoſed the phalanx not: having an 
opportunity to uſe their long pikes, becauſe thoſe who fled 
had taken refuge amongſt them, and prevented their fighting, 
whilſt the Romans poured their javelins upon them from all 
ſides. The elephants drawn: up in the intervals of the 

lanx were of no ſervice: to it. The Roman ſoldiers, who 
had been uſed to fight in the wars of Africa againſt thoſe 
animals, had learnt how to avoid their impetuoſity, either 
by piercing their ſides with their javelins, or by ham-ſtring- 


ing them with their ſwords. The firſt ranks of the phalanx 


were therefore put into diſorder ; and the Romans were upon 

the point of ſurrounding the rear-ranks, when advice wa 

brought that their left wing was in great danger. 0 
Antiochus, who had obſerved that the flanks of this left 


Py 


wing were quite uncovered, and that only four ſquadrons of 


horſe had been poſted near it, as ſuppoſing it-to be ſuffici- 


| Ently defended by the river, had charged it with his auxiliary 


forces and his heavy armed horſe, not only in front but in 


flank; becauſe that the four ſquadrons being unable to with 


ſtand the charge of all the enemy's cavalry, had retired to- 
wards the main body, and left open the ground near the river; 
The Roman cavalry having been put into diſorder, the in- 
fantry ſoon followed it, and were driven as far as the camp. 
Marcus Amilius, a military tribune, had ſtaid to guard the 


| camp. Seeing the Romans flying towards it, he maich:4 


R 5 f out 


A 
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out 'at the head of all his troops to meet them, and reproach- 
ed them with their cowardice and- ignominious flight. But 
this was not all, for he commanded his ſoldiers to ſheathe 
their ſwords in all they met, who refuſed to face about againſt 


the enemy. This order being given ſo ſeaſonably, and im- 2 


mediately put in execution, had the effect. The ſtronger 3 
fear prevailed over the leſs. Thoſe who were flying, firſt 


halt, and afterwards returned to the battle. And now Ami- 3 


Hus, with his body of troops, which conſiſted of 2000 brave, 
well diſciplined men, oppoſes the king, who was purſuing vi- 
orouſly thoſe who fled. Attalus, the brother of Eumenes, 
þ ck quitted the right wing, on his receiving advice that 
the left was defeated, flew to it very ſeaſonably with 200 
..- Horſe, Antiochus, being now charged on every ſide, turned 
bis horſe, and retired. Thus the Romans, having defeated 
the two wings, advance forward over the heaps of ſlain, as 
far as the king's camp, and plunder it. oo 
(6) It was ſerved; that the manner in which the king 
drew up his phalanx, was one of the cauſes of his lofing the 
battle. In this body the chief ſtrength of his army confiſted, 
and it had hitherto been thought invincible. It was compoſ- 
ed entirely of veteran, ſtout, and well diſciplined ſoldiers. To 
enable his phalanx to do him greater ſervice, he ought to have 
given it leſs depth, and a greater front; whereas, in draw- 
ing them up thirty-two Ps half of them were of no ufe; 
and filled up the reſt of the front with new-raiſed troops, 
without courage and experience, who conſequently could not 
be e Geer on. However, this was the order in which Philip 
and Alexander uſed to draw up their phalanx. 


| There fell this day, as well in the battle as in the purſuit | 


and the plunder of the camp, 50,000 foot, and 4000 horſe : 


1400 were taken priſoners, with 15 elephants, with their I | 
guides. The Romans loſt but 300 foot, and 24 horſe, W 
Twenty-five of Eumenes's troops were killed. By this vic- 


ory the Romans acquired all the cities of Aſia Minor, which 
now ſubmitted voluntarily to them. | b 
Antiochus withdrew to Sardis, with as many of his forces 
who had eſcaped the ſlaughter as he could aſſemble. From 
that city he marched to Celænæ in e es whither he heard 
that his ſon Seleucus had fled. He found him there, and both 

, paſſed mount Taurus with the utmoſt diligence, in order to 
reach Syria. * | & 4 Y 
Neither Hannibal nor Scipio Africanus were in this battle. 


. 


The former was blocked up by the Rhodians in Pamphylia, b | 


with che Syrian fleet ; and the latter lay ill in Elea. 
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7e The inſtant Antiochus was arrived at Antioch, he ſent 
Antipater, his brother's ſon, and Xeuxis, who had governed 
Lydia and Phrygia under him, to the Romans, in order to 
ſue for peace. They found the conſul at Sardis, with Scipio 
Africanus his brother, who was recovered. They applied 
themſelves to the latter, who preſented them to the conſul. 
They did not endeavour to excuſe Antiochus in any manner; 
and only ſued humbly, in his name, for peace. You hav 
« always, ſaid he to them, ** pardoned with greatneſs of 
« mind, the kings and nations you have conquered. How 
te much more ſhould you be induced to do this, after a victory 
„ which gives you the empire of the univerſe ? Hencefor-, 
< ward, being become equal to the gods, lay afide all ani- 
« moſity againſt mortals, and make the good of human race 
e your ſole ſtudy for the future.“ 

The counſel was ſummoned upon this embaſſy, and after 
having ſeriouſly examined the affair, the ambaſſadors were 
called in. Scipio Africanus ſpoke, and acquainted them 
with what had been reſolved. He ſaid, that as the Romans 
did not ſuffer themſelves to be depreſſed by adverſity, on the 
other ſide, they were never too elate from proſperity : that 
therefore they would not inſiſt upon any other demands, 
than thoſe they had made before the battle: that An- 
tiochus ſhould evacuate all Aſia on this fide mount Taurus > 
That he ſhould'pay all the expences of the war, which 
were computed at fifteen * thouſand Eabcan takents, and 
the payments were ſettled as follow; five hundred talents. 
down; two thouſand five hundred when the ſenate ſhould 
have catified the treaty, and the reſt in twelve years, a thou- ' 
ſand talents every year: That he ſhould pay Eumenes the 
four hundred talents he owed him; and the reſidue of a 
2 on- account of corn with which the king of Pergamus 

is father had furniſhed the king of Syria; and that he 
ſhould deliver twenty hoſtages, to be choſen by the Romans. 
He added, The Romans cannot perſuade themſelves, that 
"Y Jum who gives Hannibal refuge, is ſincerely deſirous 
of peace. They therefore a that Hannibal be de- 
* livered up to them, as alſo Thoas the Ætolian, who was 

the chief agent in fomenting this war.“ All theſe con- 
ditions were accepted, | e 
I. Cotta was ſent to Rome with the ambaſſadors of An- 

tiochus, to acquaint the ſenate with the partic@lars of this 
1 - "MS nego- 


0c) Liv, 1. xxxvii. n. 45-49. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. C. xxiv. Ap- 
pian. in Syr. p. 110-113. | | 
® Fifteen thouſand Attick talent: Thoſe of Eubæa, accorsing ta Budeury, 
amount to about twwo millions, uo bun- dere ſomething leſts bs: 
ꝛredand fifty thouſand peunds ſterling. 
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negociation, and to obtain the ratification of it, Eumenes 
ſet out at the ſame time for Rome, whither the ambaſſadors 
of the cities of Aſia went alſo, Soon after the five hundred 
talents were paid the conſul at Epheſas, hoſtages were given 
for the remainder of the payment, and to ſecure the other, 
articles of the treaty, Antiochus, one of the king's ſons, 
was included in the hoſtages. He afterwards aſcended 
the throne, and was ſurnamed Epiphanes. The inftant 
Hannibal and Thoas received advice that a treaty was, nego- 
tiating, concluding that they ſhould. be ſacrificed by it, they 
| 23 for their own ſafety, by retiring before it was con- 
cluded, | | | £ 
Tune Etolians had before ſent ambaſſadors to Rome, to ſo- 
licit an accommodation. To ſucceed the better, they had the 
aſſurance to ſpread a report in Rome, by a knaviſh artifice 
unworthy the character they bore, that the two Scipios | 
had been ſeized and. carried off at an interview, and that 
Antiochus had defeated their army. Afterwards, as if this 
report had been true, (and they declared impudently that it 
was fo) they aſſumed a haughty tone in the ſenate, and 
ſeemed to demand a peace rather than ſue for it. This 
ſhewed they were not acquainted with the genius and cha- 
racter of the Romans, who had reaſon to be offended at them 
on other accounts. They therefore were commanded to leave 
Rome that very day, and Italy in a fortnight. The Ro- 
mans received letters from the conſul ſoon after, by which 
it appeared that this report was entirely groundleſs. 
{4) The Romans had juſt before raiſed M. Fulvius No- 
hilior and Cn. Manlius Vulſo to the conſulate. In the divi- 
fon of the provinces, Ztolia fell by lot to Fulvius, and Aſia 
to Manlius. 
The arrival of Cotta at Rome, who brought the particu- 
lars of the victory and treaty of peace, filled the whole city 
with joy Prayers and facrifices were appointed, by way of 
thankſgiving, for three days. ee. ab bo 21 
Alfter this religious ſolemnity was over, the ſenate imme- 
diately gave '. rey firſt to Eumenes, and afterwards to 
the ambaſſadors. At this audience, one of the moſt import- 
ant affairs that ever had been brought before the ſenate, and 
which concerned all the Grecian cities of Aſia, was to be 
conſidered. It is well known that liberty in general is preci- 
ous and dear to all men. But the Greeks in particular were in- 
expreflibly jealous of theirs. They conſidered it as an _ 
of - 
{d) A. M. 38 15. Ant. J. C. 189. Liv, I. xxxvij. n. 47—50. Ibid. n. 
32 59. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. c. XV. Appian, in Syr. p. 116. 
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of inheritance; which had. devolved to them from their an- 
ceſtors; and as a peculiar privilege that diftinguiſhed them 


from all other nations. And, indeed, the leaſt attention 


to the Grecian hiſtory will ſhew, that liberty was the 
great motive and principle. of all their enterprizes and 
wars; and in a manner the foul of their laws, cuſtoms, 
and whole frame of arg ey wg - Philip, and Alexan- 

der his, ſon, -gave the firſt blows toit, and their ſucceſſors. 
had exceedingly abridged, and almoſt extirpated it. The 
Romans had a little before reſtored it to all the cities of 
Greece, after having reduced Philip king of Macedonia. 
The cities of Aſia, after the defeat of Antiochus, were in 
hopes of the ſame indulgence. 'The Rhodians had ſent am- 
baſſadors to Rome, principally to ſolicit that grace for the 
Greeks of Aſia; and it was Ti noni the intereſt of king 
Eumenes to oppoſe it. This is the ſubject on which the 
ſenate are now to debate, and of which the deciſion held all 
Europe and Afia in ſuſpence. *' _. 1 5 
Eumenes being firſt admitted to audience, he opened his 


ſpeech with a ſhort compliment to the ſenate, for the glorious 


rotection they had granted him, in freeing himſelf and his 
Loki, when beſieged in Pergamus (the capital of his king- 
dom) by Antiochus ; and in ſecuring his kingdom againſt 
the unjuſt enterprizes of that prince. He afterwards con- 
ratulated the Romans on the happy ſucceſs of their arms 
boch by ſea and land; and on the famous victory they had 


jaſt before gained, by which they had driven Antiochus out of 


Europe, as well as all Aſia ſituated on this ſide of mount Tau- 


3 | Tus. He added, that as to himſelf and the ſervice he had endea- 


voured to do the Romans, he choſe rather to have thoſe things 


TJ rclated by their generals, than by himſelf. The modeſty. of 
his behaviour was univerſally applauded ; but he was de- 
fred to ſpecify the particulars in which the ſenate and peo- 


ple of Rome could oblige him, and what he had to aſk of 
them; aſſuring him, that he might rely on their good in- 
clinations towards him. He replied, that if the choice of a 
recompence was propoſed to him by others, and he were 

Fe the ſenate, he then would be ſo free, as 
to aſk that venerable body, what anſwer it would be proper 
for him to make, in order that he might not infiſt upon im- 
moderate and unreaſonable demands ; but that, as it was 
from the ſenate that he expected to be gratified in all he ſhould 
require, he thought it moſt adviſeable to depend entirely on 
their generoſity. He was again deſired to 1 himſelf 
clearly and without ambiguity. In this mutual conteſt 2 
| twee 
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tween politeneſs and reſpect, Eumenes, not being able to 
revail with himſelf to be outdone, quitted the aſſembly, 
he ſenate ſtill perſiſted in their firſt reſolution; and the 
reaſon they gave for it was, that the king knew what it 
| beſt ſuited his intereſt to aſk. He therefore was brought in 
again, and obliged to explain himſelf, 
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He then made the following ſpeech. - I ſhould have ſtill 
continued filent, did I not know that the Rhodian am- 
baſſadors, whom you will ſoon admit to audience, will 
make ſuch demands as are direQly contrary to my intereſt, 
They will plead, in your preſence, the cauſe of all the 


Grecian cities of Aſia, and pretend that they all ought to 


be declared free. Now, can it be doubted that their 
intention in this is, to deprive me, not only of thoſe cities 
which will be delivered, but even of ſuch as were ancient- 
ly my tributaries; and that their view is, by fo fignal a 


ice, to ſubject them effectually to themſelves, under 
the ſpecious title of confederate cities? They will not fai! 
to expatiate ſtrongly on their own difintereſtednefs ; and 
to ſay, that they do not ſpeak for themſelves, but merely 3 
for your glory and reputation. Your therefore will cer- | 
tainly not ſuffer yourſelves to be impoſed upon by ſuch | 


diſcourſe; and are far from deſigning, either to .diſcover 


an affected inequality towards your allies, by humbling 4 


ſome, and raiſing others in an immoderate degree; or to 

allow better deer eee to thoſe who carried arms againſt 

you, than to ſuch as have always been your friends and 

alles. With regard to my particular pretenſions, and my 

ere intereſt, theſe I can eaſily give up; but as to your 
1 


ndneſs, and the marks of friendſhip with which you. 


have been pleaſed to honour me, I muſt confeſs that I 


cannot, without pain, ſee others triumph over me in that 
particular. This is the moſt precious part of the inhe- 
ritance I received from my father, who was the firſt po- 
tentate, in all Greece and Afia, that had the advantage of 
concluding an alliance, and of joining in friendſhip with 3 
you; and who cultivated it with an 1nviolable conſtancy # 
and fidelity to his lateſt breath. He was far from 1g, I 


himſelf in thoſe 28 to mere proteſtations of kindne 


and good will. 


none of your allies can boaſt. It may even be ſaid, that 
his attachment to your intereſt, in the laſt and ſtrongeſt 


proof he gave of his fidelity, was the cauſe of his death: 


8 tb 4 


* 
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n all the wars you made in Greece, whe- 3 
ther by ſea or land, he conſtantly followed your ſtandards, * 
and aided you with all his forces, with ſuch a zeal as | 
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ce for the fire and vigour with which he exhorted the Bœotians 
«© to engage in alliance with you, occaſioned the fatal ac- 
« cident that brought him to his end in a few days. I al- 
e ways thought it my duty to tread in his fteps, firmly per- 
% ſuaded that nothing could be more honourable. It in- 
c deed was not poſſible for me tb exceed him in zeal and 
« attachment for your ſervice : but then the poſture of af- 
&« fairs, and the war againſt Antiochus, have furniſhed me 
«© more opportunities than my father had, of giving you 
« proofs of this. That prince, who was very powerful in 

„ Europe as well as Aſia, offered me his daughter in mar- 
g riage : he engaged himſelf to recover all thoſe cities 
"XX © which had revolted from me: he promiſed to add con- 
d derable countries to- my dominions, upon condition 
that I ſhould join with him - comp you. I will not aſ- 

ſume any honour to myſelf from not accepting offers 

which tended to alienate me from your friendſhip ; 

and indeed, how would it have been poſſible for me to do 

this? Iwill only take notice of what I thought myſelf 

bound to do in your favour, as one who was your ancient 

friend and ally. I aſſiſted your generals both by ſea and 

land, with a far greater number of troops, as well as a 

much larger quantity of proviſions, than any of your al- 

&« lies: I was preſent in all your naval engagements, and theſe 
were many; and have Pared myſelf no toils nor dangers. 
I ſuffered the hardſhips of a ſiege (the moſt grievous con- 
dition of war) and was blocked up in Pergamus, ex- 
„ poſed every moment to the loſs of my crown and life. 
Having diſengaged myſelf from this fiege, whilſt Antiochus 
© on one fide, A. Seleucus his ſon on the other, were ſtill 


6 ee in wy dominions ; negleCting entirely my own 
, I faile 


e intere with my whole fleet to the Helleſpont, to 
*« meet Scipio your conſul, purpoſely to aſſiſt him in -paſſing 
„it. I never quitted the conſul from his arrival in Aſia: 
not a ſoldier in your camp has exerted himſelf more than 
„ my brother and myſelf. I have been preſent in every ac- 

tion whether of foot or horſe. In the laſt engagement, f 

** defended the poſt which the conſul aſſigned me. I wilt 

not aſk whether, in this particular, any of your allies de- 

** ſerve to be compared with me. One thing I will be ſo 
confident as to aſſert, that I may put myſelf in parallel 
with any of thoſe kings or ſtates, on whom you have be- 
ſtowed the higheſt marks of your favour. Maſiniſſa had 
been your enemy before he became your ally. He did 
not come over to you with powerful aids, and, at a —_ 

; | Wnen 
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© when he enjoyed the full poſſeſſion of his kingdom; but 
an exile, driven from his kingdom; plundered of all his 
* poſleſlions; and deprived of all his forces, he fled to 
your camp, with a ſquadron of horſe, in order to ſeek an 
« aſylum as well as aid in his misfortunes, Nevertheleſs, 
& becauſe he has fince ſerved you faithfully againſt Syphax 


& and the Carthaginians, you have not only reſtored him to 


© the throne of his anceſtors ; but, by beſtowing on him 
great part of Syphax's kingdom, you have made him 
« one of the moſt powerful monarchs of Africa. What 
«© therefore may we not expect from your liberality ; we, 
© who have ever been your allies, and never your enemies? 
My father, my brothers, and myſelf, have, on all occa- 
6 cafions, drawn our ſword in your cauſe, both by ſea and 
„ land; not only in Afia, but at a great diſtance from our 
© native country, in Peloponneſus, Bœotia, and Ztolia, 


« during the wars againſt Philip, Antiochus, and the Æto- 
- ©. Jjans, Perhaps ſome one may aſk, what are your preten- 


«& ſions? Since you force me to explain myſelf, they are as 
« follow. If, in repulſing Antiochus beyond mount Taurus, 
« your intention was to ſeize upon that country, in 
« order to unite it, to your empire, I could not wiſh for 
« better neighbours, none being mote able to ſecure my 
«© dominions. But if you are reſolved to reſign it, and to 
«« recall your armies from thence, I dare preſume to ſay, that 
% none of your allies. deſerve advantages from you better- 


« than myſelf. Yet (ſome may obſerve). it is great and glo- 


% rious to deliver cities from ſlavery, and to reſtore them 
„ their liberty. I grant it, provided. they had never exer- 
i ciſed hoftilities againſt you. But then, if they have been 
« ſo far attached to Antiochus's intereſt, will it not be much 
« more worthy of your wiſdom and juſtice; to beſtow your 
« favours on allies who have ſerved you faithfully, than 


on enemies who have -uſed their endeavours to deſtroy | 


« you?” 5 5 905 b 

The ſenate was exceedingly pleaſed with the king's ha- 
rangue; and ſhewed evidently, that they were determined to 
do every thing for him in their power. 


The Rhodians were afterwards admitted to audience. The 


perſon who fpoke in their name, after repeating the origin of 


their amity with the Romans, and the ſervices they had done 
them, firſt in the war againſt Philip, and afterwards in that 


againſt Antiochus : * Nothing, ſays he (directing himſelf | 


to the ſenators) grieves us ſo much at this time, as to find 


« ourſclves obliged to engage in a diſpute with r 
| 48 that 
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that prince, for whom, of all princes, both our r ublick and 
ourſelves have the moſt faithful and moſt — * reſpect. 
The circumſtance which divides and ſeparates us on this 
occaſion, ; does not proceed from a. diſparity of minds, 


We are free, and 


Eumenes is a king. It is natural that we, being a free 5 
people, ſhould, plead for the liberty of others; and that 
5 ſhould endeavour to make all things pay homa 
their ſovereign ſway. However this be, the circumſtance 
which perplexes us on this occaſion, is, not ſo much the 


to 


affair in itſelf, which ſeems to be of ſuch a nature, that 
you cannot be very much divided in opinion about it, as 
the regard we ought to ſhow to ſo auguſt a prince as Eu- 


menes. If there was no other way of acknowledging the 
important ſervices of a king, your confederate and ally, 


but in ſubjecting free cities to his power, you then might 
be doubtful; from the fear you might be under, either of 


not difcovering gratitude enough towards a prince who is 


your friend; or of renouncing your principles, and the 
glory you have acquired in the war againſt Philip, by re- 
ſtoring all the Grecian cities to their liberty. But for- 


tune has put, you. in ſuch a condition, as not to fear either 


44 * 


of thoſe jpconveniencies. The immortal gods be praiſed, the 
victory you habe fo lately gained, by which you acquire 


no leſs riches than glory, enables you to acquit yourſelves 
eaſily of what you call a debt. Lycaonia, 
gias, all Piſidia, Cherſoneſus, and the country conti- 


e two Phry- 


tiguous to it, are ſubjected by you. One of theſe pro- 
vinces is alone capable of enlarging conſiderably the domi- 
nions of Eumenes; but all of them together will equal 
him to the moſt powerful kings. Vou therefore may, at 
one and the ſame time, recompence very largely your allies, 


and not depart from the maxims which form the glory of 


your empire. The ſame motive prompted you to march 
againſt Philip and Antiochus. As the cauſe is the ſame, 
the like iſſue is expected; not only becauſe you your- 

ſelves have already {er the example, but becauſe your ho- 
nour requires it. Others engage in war, merely to diſpoſſeſs 
their neighbours of ſome country, ſome city, fortreſs, or ſea- 
port; but you, ORomans, never draw the ſword from ſuch 
motives; when you fight, it is forglory ; and it is this cir- 
cumſtance inſpires all nations with a. reverence and awe 
for your name and empire, almoſt equal to that which is 
paid the gods. The - buſineſs is to preſerve. that glory. 
You have undertaken to reſcue, from the bondage of kin ge, 

$4 : „ RR 
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and to reſtore to its ancient liberty, a nation famous for its 
*« antiquity ; and ſtill more renowned for its glorious acti- ©* 
* ons, and its exquiſite tafte for the polite arts and ſciences. ©* 
% It is the whole nation you have taken under your pro- © 
s tection, and you have promiſed it them to the end of © 
* time. The cities fituated in Greece itſelf are not more 
1 Grecian than the colonies they ſettled in Aſia. A change 
# of country has nor wrought any alteration in our origin © 
„or manners. All the Greek cities in Afia have endea- 5 
*© youred to rival our anceſtors and founders, in virtue and = 
in knowledge. Many perſons in this aſſembly have 
* ſeen the cities of Greece and Afia: the only difference | 

« is that we are fituated at a farther diſtance from Rome. | 


« If a difference in climate ſhould change the nature '* 
<« and diſpoſition of men, the inhabitants of Marſeilles, 
© ſurrounded as they are with ignorant and barbarous ; 
nations, ſhould neceſſarily have long fince degenerated ; | 


and yet we are informed that you have as great a regard for diff 
* them, as if they lived in the centre of Greece. And in- * 
«© deed, they have retained, not only the ſound of the lan- f ©" 
* guage, the dreſs, and the whole exterior of the Greeks; 0: 
40 bat ave alſo preſerved ſtill more their manners, Jaws, and ll *** 
genius, and alt theſe pure and uncorrapted;'by their cor- er 
1 reſpondence with the neighbouring nations. Mount Tau- ll 
4 rus is now the boundary of your empire. Every country on 100 
« this fide of it ought not to appear remote from you. HR. 
% Wherever you have carried your arms, convey thither | B wn 
ic alſo the genius and form of your government. Let the rin 


« Barbarians, who are accuſtomed to flavery, continue under 
« the empire of kings, ſince it is grateful to them. The 
4 Greeks, in the mediocrity of their preſent condition, 
think it glorious to imitate your exalted ſentiments. i 
© Born and nurtured to liberty, they know you will not 
deem it a crime in them to be jealous of it, as you your- i 
© ſelves are ſo. Formerly, their own ſtrength was ſufficient i 
< to ſecure empire to them; but now, they implore the gods 
* that-it may be enjoyed for ever by thoſe people, with 
% whom they have placed it. All they deſire is, that you 
« would be pleaſed to protect, by the power of your arms, 
ce their liberties as they are now no longer able to defend 
« them by their own. But, ſays ſomebody, ſome of thoſe 
« cities have favoured Antiochus. Had not the others fa- 
% voured Philip alſo; and the Tarentines, Pyrrhus? To 
cite but one people, Carthage, your enemy as well as ri- 
« val, enjoys its liberties and laws. Conſider, O _— Y 

| | | 66 the 
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« the engagements which this example lays. you under. 
« Will you indulge to Eumenes's ambition (I beg his par- 
« don for the expreſſion) what you refuſed to your own 


es. « juſt indignation ? As for us Rhodians, in this, as well as 
ro- .% 2 . 2 g 
« In all the wars which you have carried on in our countries, 


« we have endeavoured to behave as good and. faithful 


N b allies; and you are to judge whether we have really been 
KAN „ ſuch. Now we enjoy peace, we are ſo free as to give you 
5" (if © a counſel which muſt neceſſarily be glorious to you. If 
a « you follow it, it will demonſtrate to the univerſe, that 


„ however nobly you obtain victories, you know how to 
make a nobler uſe of them.” | i 
lt was impoſſible to forbear applauding this ſpeech, and it 

was thought worthy of the Roman grandeur. The ſe- 
nate 48 itſelf on this occaſion divided and oppoſed by 
different ſentiments and duties, of whoſe importance and 
IF juſtice they were ſenſible, but which, at the ſame time, it was 


#3 « ; difficult to reconcile on this occaſion. On one fide, gratitude 
— with regard to the ſervices of a king, who had adhered to 
lan- them with inviolable zeal and fidelity, made a ſtrong impreſ- 


ſion on their minds: on the other, they earneſtly wiſhed to 
have it thought, that the ſole view of their undertaking this 
war was, to reſtore the Grecian cities to their liberty. It 
muſt. be confeſſed, that the motives on both fides were ex- 


bh b | ceedingly _— The reftoring of every part of Greece to 
LE its liberties and laws, after Philip's defeat, had acquired the 
+40 Romans a reputation infinitely ſuperior to all other triumphs. 


3 But then it would be dangerous to diſpleaſe ſo powerful a 


Sw 1 wow as Eumenes ; and it was the intereſt of the Romans to 

The bring over other kings to their ſide, by the attractive charms 

tion, of advantage. However, the wiſdom of the ſenate knew 
9 


how to conciliate theſe different duties, 


* . Antiochus's ambaſſadors were brought in after thoſe of 
Ga Rhodes, and all they requeſted of the . ſenate was, to con- 
ken „rm the peace which L. Scipio had granted them. They 


I complied with their deſire, and accordingly ſome days after, 


goo t alſo was ratified in the aſſembly of the 1 vb 
* ou The ambaſſadors of the Aſiatick cities were likewiſe heard, 
_ Ind the anſwer made them was, that the ſenate would diſ- 


: Patch, purſuant to their uſual cuſtom, ten commiſſioners 
o enquire into, and ſettle the affairs of Aſia. It was told 


2 bem in general, that Lycaonia, the two Phrygias, and 
; To Ayia, ſhould thenceforward be ſubje& to king Eumenes. 

1 he Rhodians were allotted the poſſeſſion of Lycia, and 
e I hat. part of Caria which lies neareſt to Rhodes, and part 
« the f Pifdia. In both theſe diſtributions, ſuch cities were 


excepted 


— 
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_ excepted as. enjoyed their freedom, before the battle foughe L. 
againſt Antiochus. It was enacted, that the reſt of the cities mh 
of Aſia, which had paid tribute to Attalus, ſhould alſo pay gu 


it to Eumenes ; and that ſach as had been tributaries to th 
Antiochus, ſhould be free and exempt from contributions of N th; 
every kind. „ | : | | 
Eumenes and the Rhodians ſeemed very well ſatisfied with Ke 
this new regulation. The latter requeſted as a favour, that 
the inhabitants of Soles, a city of Cilicia, deſcended origi- ,_ 
| nally, as well as themſelves, from the people of Argos, ; 
might be reſtored to their liberty. The ſenate, after con- 
ſulting Antiochus's ambaſſadors on that head, informed the | . 
Rhodians of the violent oppoſition which thoſe ambaſſadors Þ* G1 
had made to their requeſt ; becauſe Soles, as ſituated beyond 3 
mount Taurus, was not included in the treaty. However, © 
that if they imagined'the honour of Rhodes was aoncerned in- ** 
this demand, they would again attempt to overcome their [ak 


repugnance. The Rhadians, returning the moſt hearty thanks H= 
once more to the Romans, for the great favours they vouch- | " 
ſafed them, anſwered that it was far from their intention to 
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aff 
"or | "> - 55 . . 4 
ll interrupt the peace in any manner, and retired highly ſa- | m: 
. tisfied, | XV 
| l * „ . »4q* 5 - W; 
0 The Romans decreed a triumph to Emilius Regillus, who th 
had gained a victory at ſea over the admiral of Antiochus's an. 
feet; and ftill more juſtly to L. Scipio, who had conquered tre: 
' . * 7 2 © 0 rec 
the king in perſon. He aſſumed the firname of Afiaticus, tha 
that his titles. might not be inferior to thoſe of his brother, ane 


upon whom that of Africanus had been conferred. 1 
Thus ended the war againſt Antiochus, which was not of pra 
long duration, coſt the Romans but little blood, and yet Ro! 


contributed very much to the aggrandizing of their empire. be 
But, at the fame time, this victory contributed alſo, in an- ay 
other manner, to the decay and ruin of that very empire, by) x 


introducing into Rome, by the wealth it brought into it, gor 
a taſte and love for luxury and effeminate pleaſures ; for it had 
is from this victory over Antiochus, and the conqueſt of 5112, the 
that (e Pliny dates the depravity and corruption of man- poi 
ners in the republick of Rome, and the fatal changes which 

enſued it. Aſia *, vanquiſhed by the Roman arms, after- WW » 
wards vanquiſhed Rome by its vices. Foreign wealth ex. 
tinguiſhed in that city a love for the ancient poverty and 
Gmplicity, in which its ſtrength and honour conſiſted. 


27 
Luxury 
2 Armis vicit, vitiis victus eſt. Senec. de Alex. | 


- 


— 
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Tuxury, * [that in a manner entered Rome in triumph with 


on the ſuperb ſpoils of Aſia, brought with her in her train irre- 
day YG gularities and crimes of every kind, made greater havock in 
10 the city than the mightieſt armies could have done, and in 
of that manner avenged the conquered globe. x | 
ich [i Refetions on the conduct of the Romans with regard to the Gre- 
that cian flates, and the kings both of Europe and Afia. 
= Tx reader begins to diſcover, in the events before re- 
3 lated, one of the principal characteriſticks of the Ro- 
8 mans, which will ſoon determine the fate of all the ſtates of 
Jors il Greece, and produce an almoſt general change in the uni- 
ona verſe, I mean, a ſpirit of ſovereignty and dominion. This 
wer, characteriſtick does not diſplay it elf at firſt in its full extent; 
d init reveals itſelf only by degrees; and it is but by inſenſible 
heir progreſſions, which at the ſame time are rapid enough, that 
anks ve ſee it carried at laſt to its greateſt height. 8 
ach. 1. muſt be confeſſed, that this people, on certain occaſions, 
— oa fl ſhew ſuch a moderation and diſintereſtedneſs, as (to conſider 
y fa-(f them only from their outſide) exceed every thing we meet with 
in hiſtory, and to which it ſeems inconſiſtent to refuſe praiſe. 
wo il Was there ever a more delightful or more glorious day, than 
hnss that in which the Romans, after having carried on a lon 
opal}, | and dangerous war ; after croſſing ſeas, and exhauſting their 
ticus, if treaſures; cauſed a herald to proclainf; in a general aſſembly, 
ther, that the Roman people reſtored all the cities to their liberty; 
I and defired to reap no other fruit by their victory, than the 
oO noble pleaſure of doing good to nations, the bare remem- 
4 ver brance of whoſe ancient glory ſufficed to endear them to the 
275 1 > ? The deſcription of that immortal day can hardly 
ab an. be read without tears, and without being affected with a kind 
=, by 3 of enthuſiaſm of eſteem and admiration. 5 ˖ 
toi: 3 Had this deliverance of the Grecian ſtates proceeded merely 
or it ary Ar of generoſity, void of all intereſted motives; 
Fa, e whole tenor of the conduct of the Romans been of 
EY the ſame nature with ſuch exalted ſentiments ;.nothing could 
which | poffibly have been more auguſt, or more capable of doing 
after- » Prima 3 eee e honour 
| a peregrinos obſcœna pecunia mores - 
th ex- 3 Intulit, et turpi fregerunt ſecula luxu 5 
ty and I Divitiæ molles 3 3 57 e 
nſiſted. Nullum crimen abeſt facinuſque Ubidinke, ex quo : ; 
ur ? Paupertas Romana perit —— | POE, AD 
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ururia incubuit, victumque uleiſcitur ordem. 
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found policy; wiſe indeed, and prudent, according to the || 


Ing univerſal empire ;tiand which had a kind of natural al- 
liance with the kings of Egypt and Syria, ſprung from the 


Macedonia, I ſay, gave juſt alarms to Rome, which, from the 


them under their protection, and that with no other deſign, in 


they hung out to them a ſpecious bait, (as a reward for theit 
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honour to a nation. But if we penetrate ever ſo little beyond | 
this glaring outſide, we ſoon perceive, that this ſpecious | 
moderation ,of the Romans was entirely founded upon a pro- | 


ordinary rules of government, but, at the ſame time, very |} 
remote from that noble diſintereſtedneſs, ſo highly extolled on 
the preſent occaſion. It may be affirmed, that the Grecians |! 
then abandoned themſelves to a ſtupid joy ; fondly imagining 7 
that they were really free, becauſe the Romans declared 
them ſo. „ | | / 

Greece, in the times I am now ſpeaking of, was divided 
between two powers; I mean the Grecian republicks and |? 
Macedonia; and they were always engaged in war; the || 
former, to preſerve the remains of their ancient liberty; and. 
the latter, to complete their ſubjection. The Romans, being | 
perfectly well acquainted with this ſtate of Greece, were | 
fenſible, that they needed not be under any apprehenſion | 
from thoſe little republicks, which were grown weak through. 
length of years, by inteſtine feuds, mutual jealouſies, and the 
wars they had been forced to ſupport againſt foreign powers. 
But Macedonia, which was poſſeſſed of well-diſciplined troops, 
inured to all the toils of war; which had continually in view | 
the glory of its former monarchs; which had formerly ex- 
tended its conqueſts to the extremities of the globe; which 
ſill harboured an ardent, though chimerical deſire of attain- 


fame origin, and united by the common intereſts of monarchy: * 


ruin of Carthage, had no obſtacles left with regard to their 
ambitious deſigns, but thoſe 8 kingdoms that ſhared |} 
the reſt of the world between them, and eſpecially Macedonia, 
as it lay neareſt to Italy. = 
To balance therefore the 2 of Macedon, and to diſ . 
oſſeſs Philip of the aids he flattered himfelf he ſhonld receive Wi. 
rom the Greeks, which, indeed, had they united all their 
forces with his, in order to oppoſe this common enemy, would 
perhaps have made him invincible with regard to the Ro- 
mans; in this view, I fay, this latter people declared loudly 
in favour of thoſe republicks; made it their glory to take 


outward appearance, than to defend them againſt their op- 
preſſors; and farther to attach them by a ſtill ſtronger tie, ar 


fidelity) J mean liberty, of which all the republicks in 
| . queſtios 
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queſtion were inexpreſſibly jealous; and which the Mace- 


nd donian monarchs had — diſputed with them. 
us The bait was artfully prepared, and ſwallowed very greedily 
Fe by the generality of the Greeks, whoſe views penetrated no 


farther. But the moſt judicious and moſt clear-ſighted among 
them diſcovered the danger that lay concealed beneath this 


6 charming bait; and accordingly they exhorted the people 
43 Fl from time to time, in their publick aſſemblies, to beware of 
this cloud that was gathering in the Weſt; and which, 


changing on a ſudden into a dreadful tempeſt, would break 
ke thunder over their heads, to their utter deſtruction. 
Nothing could be more gentle and equitable than the con- 
duct of the Romans in the beginning. They acted with the 


”M I vtmoſt moderation towards ſuch ſtates and nations as addreſſed 
aud them for protection; they ſuccoured them againſt their ene- 
"> BY ies, — the utmoſt pains in terminating their differences, 
ee and in ſuppreſſing all troubles which aroſe amongſt them; and 
en did not demand the leaſt recompence for all theſe ſervices 
85 done their allies. By this means their authority gained 


ſtrength daily, and prepared the nations for entire ſubjection. 


18. And indeed, upon pretence of offering them their good 
Ps, 5 AM - * . o : 0 
view oces, of entering into their intereſts, and of reconciling 
- ax: them, they rendered themſelves the ee arbiters of 
hich thoſe whom they had reſtored: to liberty; and whom they now 
tain- conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as their freedmen. They uſed 
11 a]. to depute commiſſioners to them, to enquire into their com- 
che! plaints, to weigh and examine the reaſons on both ſides, and 
the . 2 a 
co decide their quarrels: but when the articles were of ſuch a 
chf: nature that th | ſſibility of iling them 
n thelf „that there was no poſſibility of reconciling on 


he ſpot, they invited them to ſend their deputies to Rome. 
But afterwards they uſed to ſummon thoſe who refuſed to be 
econciled; obliged them to plead their cauſe before the 
enate, and even to appear in perſon there. From arbiters 


J dit. Ind mediators, being become. ſupreme judges, they ſoon 
-ceive 8. ſſumed a magiſterial tone, looked upon their decrees as irre- 

their ocable deciſions, were greatly offended when the moſt im 
would Iplicit obedience was not paid to them, and gave the name of 
Ro- rebellion to a ſecond reſiſtance? thus there aroſe, in the Ro- 
oudly nan ſenate, a tribunal, which judged all nations and kings, 
take rom which there was no appeal. This tribunal, at the end | 
n. in f every war, determined the rewards and uniſhments due 
5 op o all parties. 'They diſpoſſeſſed the vanquiſhed nations ** 
er tie, art of their territories, in order to beſtow them on theip 


„ lies, by which they did two things, from which they reaped 
cks in double advantage; for they thereby engaged in the * 


veſtios 


asg 
# 


* 
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of Rome, ſuch kings as were no ways formidable to them; 
and weakened others, whoſe friendſhip the Romans could 
not expect, and whoſe arms they had reaſon to dread. 


We ſhall hear of one of the chief magiſtrates in the repub.. 


lick of the Achzans inveigh ſtrongly in a publick aſſembly N 
againſt this unjuſt uſurpation, and aſk by what title the Ro- 


mans are empowered to aſſume ſo haughty an aſcendant over 


them; whether their republick was not as free and inde- | 
pendent as that of Rome; by what right the latter pretended | 
to force the Achæans to account for their conduct; whether 
they would be pleaſed, ſhould the Achzaris, in their turn, 
officiouſly pretend to enquire into their affairs; and whether |! 
matters ought not to be on the ſame foot on both ſides ? All! 
theſe reflections were very reaſonable, juſt, and unanſwerable; 


and the Romans had no advantage in the queſtion but force. 


They acted in the ſame manner, and their politicks were 
the ſame, with regard to their treatment of kings. They firlt i 
won over to their intereſt ſuch among them as were the weakeſt, 


and conſequently the leaſt formidable: they gave them the 


title of allies, whereby their perſons were rendered in ſome | 


meaſure ſacred and inviolable; and was a kind of ſafeguard |} 
againſt other kings more powerful than themſelves : they in- 
creaſed their revenues, and enlarged their territories, to let 
them ſee what they might expect from their protection. It | 
was this raiſed the kingdom of Pergamus to ſo exalted a pitch 
of grandeur. 4 8 ieee ee J 
After this, the Romans invaded, upon different pretences, | 
thoſe great potentates, who divided Europe and Aſia. And, 
how haughtily did they treat them, even before they had con- 
quered! A powerful king, confined within a narrow circle 
by a private man of Rome, was obliged to make his anſwer |} 
before he quitted it: how imperious was this! But then, how 
did they treat vanquiſhed kings? They command them to de- 
liver up their children, and the heirs to their crown, as iſ 
hoſtages and pledges of their fidelity and good behaviour; 
oblige them to lay down their arms; forbid them to declare 
war, or conclude any alliance without firſt obtaining their 
leave; baniſh them to the other fide of the mountains; 
and leave them, in ſtritneſs of ſpeech, only an, empty title, 
and a vain ſhadow of royalty, diveſted of all rights and ad - 
egen e 5: icnbe se e | 
We are not to doubt, but that providence ' had decreed to 
the Romans the ſovereignty of the world, and the ſcriptures 
had propheſied their future grandeur : but they were. ſtrangers i 
to thoſe divine oracles ; — beſides, the bare — of 
527 es | (heir 


/ 


their conqueſts was no juſtification with regard to them. Al- 
d though rde difficult to affirm, and ſtill more ſo to prove, that 


that, if we examine their whole conduct attentively, it will 
appear that they acted as if they had a fore-knowledge of 


to it in all things. © 1 : 
But be this as it will, we ſee, by the event, to what this 


utmoſt contempt for kings and monarchy ; looking upon the 


on whole univerſe as their prey, they graſped, with inſatiable 
7 ambition, the conqueſt of the whole world: they ſeized in- 
e. diſcriminately all provinces and kingdoms, and extended their 
vers empire over all nations; in a word, they preſcribed no other 
Art limits to their vaſt projects, but thoſe which deſarts and ſeas 
cet, made it impoſſible to paſs. | | | 
= cr. VIII. Furvivs the conſul ſubdres the AEtolians. The 
uard i Spartans are cruelly treated by their exiles, ManLivus,-the 
vin. other conſul, conquers the Afiatick Gaul. Axr locus, it 


let order to pay the tribute due to the Romans, plunders a temple 
prophecy concerning ANTIOCHUS, 


22 r the expedition of the Romans in Aſia, 
] ſome emotions had happened in Greece. Amynan- 
er, by the aid of the Ætolians, was reſtored to his kingdom 
f Athamania, after having driven out of his cities the Ma- 
edonian garriſons that held them for king Philip. He de- 
duted ſome ambaſſadors to the ſenate of Rome; and others 


25 * heir ſignal victory over Antiochus, to excuſe his having em- 
6%; My . BF !oyed the arms of the Ztolians. againſt Philip, and alſo to 
Lala anke his complaints of that prince. | 


The Ztolians had likewiſe undertaken ſome enterprizes 
gainſt Philip, in which they had met with tolerable ſucceſs : 
ut, when they heard of Antiochus's defeat, and found that 


© d that Fulvius the conſul was actually marching againſt 


"oa * were ſeized with real alarms. Finding it — | 
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this people had, from their firſt riſe, formed a plan, in order 
to conquer and ſubject all nations; it cannot be denied but 


this; and that a kind of inſtinct determined them to conform 


ſo-much-boaſted lenity and moderation of the Romans was 
confined. Enemies to the liberty of all nations; having the 


in Elymais. That monarch is killed. Explication of DANIEL TE 


nto Aſia to the two Scipios, who were then at Epheſus, after 


Me ambaſſadors they had ſent to Rome were returning from 
Pence, without being able to obtain any of their demands, 


* 
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be impoſſible for them to reſiſt the Romans by force of arms, 
they again had recourſe to intreaties; and, in order to inforce 


them, they engaged the Athenians and Rhodians to join their | 
ambaſſadors to thoſe whom they were going to ſend: to Rome, | 
in order to ſue for peace. M ine | : 
© The conſul being arrived in Greece, he, in conjunction 
with the Epirots, had laid ſiege to Ambracia, in which was c 
a ſtrong garriſon of Ætolians, who had made a vigorous de- \ 
fence. However, being at laſt: perſuaded that it would be , 
impoſſible for them to hold out long againſt the Roman arms, t 

they ſent new ambaſſadors to the conſul, inveſting them with 
full powers. to conclude a treaty on any conditions: Thoſe = 
which were propoſed to them being judged exceedingly ſevere, d 
the ambaſſadors, notwithſtanding their full powers, deſired | 
that leave might be granted them to conſult the aſſembly m 
once more; but the members of it were diſpleaſed with them * 
for it, and therefore ſent them back, with orders to terminate ea 
the affair. During this interval, the Athenian and Rhodian . 
ambaſſadors, whom the ſenate had ſent back to the conſul, |3 ſu1 
were come to him, to. whom: Amynander had alſo repaired. 2: 
The latter having great credit in the city of Ambracia, where in! 
he had ſpent many years: of his baniſhment, prevailed with me 
the inhabitants to ſurrender themſelves at lat to the conſul, | mh 
ace was alſo granted to the Ætolians. The chief con- 18 
ditions of the treaty were as follow): they ſhould firſt deliver rf 
up their arms and horſes to the Romans: ſhould pay them Lat. 
1000 talents of ſilver, (about 150,0001.) half to be paid down | had 
directly: ſhould reſtore to both the Romans and their allies | tort 
all the deſerters and priſoners: ſhould look upon, as their fror 
enemies and friends, all thoſe who were ſuch to the Romans: t 
in fine, ſhould give up forty hoſtages, to be choſen by the ut 
conſul. Their ambaſſadors being arrived in Rome, to ratify — 
( 


the treaty there, they found: the people highly exaſperated c 
againſt the Ztolians, as well on account of their paſt conduct, Wl 
as the complaints made againſt them by Philip, in his letters 
written on that head. At laſt, however, the ſenate were 
moved by their entreaties, and thoſe of the ambaſſadors of 
Athens and Rhodes, who concurred' in them, and! therefore | 
they ratified the treaty conformably to the conditions which 
the conſuls had preſeribed. The Ætolians were permitted to 
pay in gold the ſum impoſed on them, in ſuch a manner, that 
every piece of gold ſhould: be eſtimated at ten times the value 
of ten pieces of filver af the ſame weight, which ſhows the 
proportion between gold and ſilver at that tim. 
. e ft obs 3-7 5-4. a4: uli, 
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{g) Fulvius the conſul, after he had terminated the war 
with the Ætolians, croſſed into the iſland of Cephalenia, in 
order to ſubdue it. All the cities, at the firſt ſummons; ſur- 
rendered immediately. The inhabitants of Same only, after 
ſubmitting to the conqueror, were ſorry for what they had 
done, and accordingly ſhut their gates againſt the Romans, 
which obliged them to beſiege it in form. Same made a very 
vigorous defence, inſomuch that it was four months before 
the conſul could take it. | | 5 73 8 
From thence he went to Peloponneſus, whither he was 
called by the people of Egium and Sparta, to decide the 
differences which interrupted their tranquillity. 5 
The general aſſembly of the Achæans had from time im- 
memorial been held at Ægium: but Philopœmen, who then 
was an officer of ſtate, reſolved to change that cuſtom, and to 
cauſe the aſſembly to be held ſucceſſively in all the cities 
which formed the Achzan league; and that very year he 
ſummoned- it to Argos. The conſul would not oppoſe this 
motion; and though his inclination led him to favour the 
inhabitants of Agium, becauſe he thought their cauſe the 
moſt juſt; yet, ſeeing that the other party would certainly 
e he withdrew from the aſſembly, without declaring 
is opinion. | | . | 
( But the affair relating to Sparta was ſtill more intri- 
cate, and at the ſame time of greater importance. Thoſe who 


had been baniſhed from that city by Nabis the tyrant had 


fortified themſelves in towns and caſtles along the coaſt, and 
from thence infeſted the Spartans. The latter had attacked, 
in the night, one of thoſe towns, called Las, and carried it, 
but were ſoon after drove out of it. This'enterprize alarmed 
the exiles, and obliged them to have recourſe to the Achzans. 
Philopemen, who at that time was in employment, ſecretly 


favoured the exiles; and endeavoured, on all occaſions, to 
leſſen the credit and authority of Sparta. On his motion. a 


decree was enacted, the purport of which was, that Quintius 
and the Romans, having put the towns and caſtles of the ſea- 


coaſt of Laconia under the protection of the Achzans, and 


having forbid the Lacedzmonians acceſs to it; and the latter 
having, however, attacked the town called Las, and killed 
ſome of the inhabitants; the Achzan aſſembly demanded 
hat the contrivers of that maſſacre ſhould be delivered up to 
hem; and that otherwiſe they ſhould be declared violators 
of the treaty. Ambaſſadors were deputed to give them notice 


rf this decree. A demand, made in fo haughty a tone, ex- 
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fg) Liv, I. xxxviii. 3. 28-30, (b. ibid. n. 30=34: 
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vanced for undertaking any thing confiderable, 
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ceedingly exaſperated the Lacedzmonians. They immedi- 
ately put to death thirty of thoſe who had held a correſpondence 
with eee and the exiles, diſſolved their alliance with 
the Achæans, and ſent ambaſſadors to Fulvius the conſul, 
who was then in Cephalenia, in order to put Sparta under 
the protection of the Romans, and to intreat him to come 
and take poſſeſſionꝰof it. When the Achæans received advice 
of what had been tranſacted in Sparta, they unanimouſly de- 
clared war againſt that city, which began by ſome ſlight in- 
curſions both by ſea and land; the ſeaſon being tao far ad- 


The conſul, being arrived in Peloponneſus, heard both 
parties in a public aſſembly, The debates were exceedingly 
warm, and carried to a great height on both ſides. Without 
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coming to any determination, the firſt thing he did was to a 
command them to lay down their arms, and to ſend their re- 4 
ſpective ambaſſadors to Rome; and accordingly they repaired t 
thither immediately, and were admitted to audience. The \ 
league with the Achzans was in great conſideration at Rome, t 
but, at the ſame time, the Romans did not care to diſguſt the { 
_ Lacedzmonians entirely. The ſenate therefore returned an t 
obſcure and ambiguous anſwer (which has not come down to { 
us) whereby the Achzans might flatter themſelves, that rhey A 
were allowed full power to infeſt Sparta; and the Spartans, t. 
that ſuch power was very much limited and reſtrained. 4 
The Achæans extended it as they thought proper. Philo- 
prmen had been continued in his employment of firſt magi- Ii 
ſtrate. He marched the army to a ſmall diſtance from Sparta th 
without loſs of time; and again demanded to have thoſe per- fo 
ſons ſurrendered to him, who had concerted the enterprize w 
againſt the town of Las; declaring that they ſhould not be ni 
condemned or puniſhed till after being heard. Upon this + 
promiſe, thoſe who had been nominated expreſsly ſet out, ac- w. 
companied by ſeveral of the moſt illuſtrious citizens, who | N. 
looked upon their cauſe as their own, or rather as that of the 
public. 1 arrived at the camp of the Achæans, they 
were greatly ſurprized to ſee the exiles at the head of the | 
army. The latter, advancing out of the camp, came to them | 5 
with an inſulting air, and began to vent the moſt injurious . 3e- 
expreſſions againſt them; after this, the quarrel ee L ar 
warmer, they fell upon them with great violence, and treated 110 
them very ignominiouſſy. In vain did the Spartans implore obi 
both gods and men, and claimed the right of nations: the n. 3 
rabble of the Achæans, animated by the ſeditious cries of the 7 
| cont 


exiles, joined with them, notwithſtanding the protection due 
2 to 
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to ambaſſadors, and in ſpite of the prohibition of the ſupreme 
magiſtrate. Seventeen were immediately ſtoned to death, and 
ſeventy- three reſcued by the magiſtrate out of the hands of 
thoſe furious wretchcs. It was not that he intended, in any 
manner, to pardon them; but he would not have it ſaid, that 
they had been put to death without being heard. The next 
day they were brought before that enraged multitude, who, 
almoſt without ſo much as hearing them, condemned, and 
executed them all. | N | 

The reader will naturally ſuppoſe, that ſo unjuſt, ſo cruel 
a treatment, threw the Spartans into the deepeſt affliction, 
and filled them with alarms. The Achzans impoſed the ſame 
conditions upon them, as they would have done on a city 
that had been taken by ſtorm, They gave orders that the 
walls ſhould: be demoliſhed ; that all ſuch mercenaries as the 
tyrants had kept in their ſervice, ſhould leave Laconia ; that 
the ſlaves whom thoſe tyrants. had ſet at liberty (and there 
were a great number of them) ſhould alſo be obliged to depart 
the country in a certain limited time, upon pain of being 
ſeized by the Achæans, and ſold or carried whereſoever they 
thought proper; that the laws and inftitutions of Lycurgus 
ſhould be annulled. In fine, that the Spartans ſhould be 
aſſociated in the Achæan league, with whom they ſhould. 
thenceforth form but one body, and follow the ſame cuſtoms 
and uſages. | ETD | 
The Lacedzmonians were not much afflited at the demo- 
tion of their walls; with which they began the execution of 
the orders preſcribed them: and indeed it was no great miſ- 
fortune to them. * Sparta had long ſubſiſted without any other 
walls or defence but the bravery of its citizens. (i) Pauſa- 
nias informs us, that the walls of Sparta were. begun to be 
+ built in the time of the inroads of Demetrius, and after- 
wards of Pyrrhus; but that they had been completed by 
Nabis. Livy relates alſo, that the tyrants, for their own ſe- 
EE: S Ws, £ : curity, 
(1) In Achaiac, p-. 412. 
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* Fuerat quondam fine  muro | rorum præſidio includunt. Tantum 
Sparta, Tyranni nuper locis paten- | eos degeneraviſſe A majoribus, ut 
tibus planiſque objecerant murum : | cim multis ſeculis murus urbi ei- 
altiora loca & difficiliora aditu ſta- | vium'virtus fuerit, tunc cives ſalyos 
tionibus armatorum pro munimento | ſe fore non exiſtimaverint, nifi intra 
objectis tutabantur, Liv. I. xxxiv. | muros laterent. Juſtin. I. xiv. c. 5. 

n. 38. 8 WEE + Juſtin informs us, that Sparta 
Spartani urbem, quam ſemper ar- was fortified with walls, at the time 
mis non muris defenderant, tum | that Caſſander meditated ihe invaſion of 
| contra reſponſa fatorum & veterem { Greece. | 

majorum gloriam, armis diffiſi, mu- ; 


* 


780 years, and had been the ſource of all its grandeur and 
„ 5 2 ET io, 
hy This cruel! treatment of ſo renowned 2 city as Sparta does 
Philopœmen no honcur, but, on the contrary, ſeems to be a 
great blot in his reputation. Plutarch, who juſtly ranks him 
among the greateſt captains of Greece, does but juſt glance 
at this action, and ſays only a word or two of it. It muſt 
indeed be confeſſed, that the cauſe of the exiles was favour- 
able in itſelf. They had Ageſipolis at their head, to whom 
the kingdom of Sparta rightfully belonged ; and they had 
been all expelled their country by the tyrants ; but ſo open a 
violation of the law of nations, (to which Philopemen gave 
at leaſt occaſion, if he did not conſent to it) cannot be ex- 
-cuſed in any manner. , 
It appears, from a fragment of Polybius, that the 
Lacedæmonians made complaints at Rome againſt Philopee- | 
men, as having by this N unjuſt and cruel action defied 
the power of 2 republick of Rome, and inſulted its majeſty. 
It was a long time before they could obtain leave to be heard. 
At laſt, (I Lepidus the conſul writ a letter to the Achæan 
confederacy, to complain of the treatment which the Lace- 
dæmonians had met with, However, Philopœmen and the 
Achæans ſent an ambaſſador, Nicodemus of Elis, to Rome, 
to juſtify their conduct. - . ö 
m. In the ſame campaign, and almoſt at the ſame time 
that Fulvius the conſul terminated the war with the Ætolians, 
Manlius, the other conſul, terminated that with the Gauls. 
I have taken notice elſewhere of the inroads thoſe nations had 
made into different countries of Europe and Aſia under Bren- 
nus. The Gauls in queſtion had ſettled in that part of Aſia | 
Minor, called, from their name, Gallo-Græcia, or Gallatia ; | 
| | an 
(4) Polyb. in Legat. c. xxxvii. (1) A.M. 3817. Ant. J. C. 18). 
4 Liv. 1. xxxviii. a. 322—27. Polyb. in Excerpt. Legat. 29—35 · 
Nulla res tanto erat damno, ſep'ingentos annos aſſueverant, ſub- 
quam ciſciplina Lycurgi, cui per | lata. Liv. 
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and formed three bodies, three different ſtates, the Toliſto - 
bogi, the Trocmi, and Tectoſages. Theſe had made them- 
ſelves formidable to all the nations round, and ſpread terror 
and alarms'on all fides. The pretence made ufe of for de- 
claring war againſt them was, their having aided Antiochus | 
with troops. Immediately after L. Scipio had reſigned the 
command of his army to Manlius, the latter fer out from 
Epheſus, and marched againſt the Gauls. If Eumenes had 
not been then at Rome, he would have been of great ſervice 
to him in his march; however, his brother Attalus ſopplied 
his place, and was the conſul's guide. The Gauls had ac- 
quired great reputation in every part of this country, which 
they had ſubdued by the power of their arms, and had not 


met with the leaſt oppoſition. Manlius judged that it would 


be neceſſary to harangue his forces on this occaſion, before 
they engaged the enemy. I am no ways ſurprized,” ſays 
he, „that the Gauls ſhould have made their names formi- 
«« dable to, and ſpread the ſtrongeſt terror in the minds of 
„ nations, of ſo ſoft and effeminate a caſt as the Aſiaticks. 
Their tall ſtature, their fair, flowing hair, which deſcends 
to their waiſts; their unwieldy bucklers, their long ſwords : 
% add to this, their ſongs, their cries and howlings, at the 
© firſt onſet ; the dreadful claſhing of their arms and ſhields: 
« all this may, indeed, intimidate men not accuſtomed” to 
„ them, but not you, O Romans, whoſe victorious arms 
have ſo often triumphed over that nation. Beſides, expe- 
«© rence has taught you, that after the Gauls have ſpent - 
« their firſt fire, an obſtinate reſiſtance blunts the ed 
„their courage, as well as their bodily ſtrength ; and that 
„then, quite incapable of ſupporting the heat of the ſun, 
«+ fatigue, duſt, and thirſt, their arms fall from their hands, 
and they fink down quite tired and exhauſted. Do not 
imagine theſe the ancient Gauls, inured to fatigues and 
„ dangers, The luxurious plenty of the country they have 
« invaded, the ſoft temperature of the air they breathe, the 
„ effeminacy and delicacy of the people among whom they 
«+ 1nhabit, have entirely enervated them. They now are no 
more than Phrygians in Gallick armour ; and the only cir- 
* cumftance I fear is, that you will not reap much honour 
by the defeat of a rabble of enemies, ſo unworthy of dif- * 
* puting victory with Romans.” . 

It was a __ pinion, with regard to the ancient Gauls, 
that a ſure way to conquer them was, to let them exhauſt their 
firſt fire, which immediately was deadened by oppoſition ; and 
that when once this edge of their vivacity was blunted,” they 

| 8.4 SE, had 
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had loft all ſtrength and vigour: that their bodies were even 


incapable of ſuſtaining the ſlighteſt fatigues long, or of with- h 
Randing the ſun-beams, when they darted with ever ſo little b 
violence: that, as they were more than men in the beginning re 
of an action, they were leſs than women at. the concluſion f t! 
it. (n) Gallos primo impetu feroces efſt, guos ſuſtinere ſatis ſit— Hit 


Gallorum quidem etiam corpora intolerantiſſima laboris atque æſtu. 
fluere ; primaque eorum prelia plus quam virorum, poftrema minis 
quam feminarum eſſe, ” 4 ES 16% 

Thoſe who are not acquainted with the genius and character 
of the modern French entertain very near the ſame idea of 
them. However, the late tranſactions in Italy, and eſpe- 
.cially on the Rhine, muſt have undeceived them in that par- 


ene e; 


ticular. Though I am very much prejudiced in favour of the "y 
Greeks and Romans, I queſtion whether they eves difcavered Jl *< 
greater patience, reſolution and bravery, than the French did /a 
at the ſiege of Philipſburg. I do not ſpeak merely of the | th 
generals and officers; courage being natural to, and in a 4 
manner inherent in them: , even the common ſoldiers 4 
ſhewed ſuch an ardour, intrepidity, and greatneſe of foul, as 4 
amazed the generals. The ſight of an army, formidable bj 2” 
its numbers, and ſtill more ſo — the fame and abilities of the MI /* 
prince who commanded it, ſerved only to animate them the 
more. During the whole courſe of this long and laborious th, 
fiege, in which they ſuffered ſo much by the re fiof the be- ha 
tieged, and the heat of the ſun; by the violence of the rains Fg 
and inundations of the Rhine; they never once breathed the A 


leaſt murmur or complaint. They were ſeen wading through 
great floods, where they were up to the ſhoulders in water, 
carrying their clothes and arms over their heads, and after- 
wards marching quite uncovered, on the outſide of the trenches 
full of water, expoſed to the whole fire of the enemy ; and 
then. advancing with intrepidity to the front of the attack, 
demanding, with the loudeſt ſhouts, that the enemy ſhould 
not be allowed capitulation of any kind; and to dread no 
other "circumſtance, but their being denied the opportunity 
of ſignalizing their courage and zeal ſtill more, by ſtorming 
the city. What I now relate is univerſally known. The 
moſt noble ſentiments of .honour, bravery and intrepidity, 
muſt neceſſarily have taken deep root in the minds of our 
countrymen ; otherwiſe, they could not have rouzed at once 
fo gloriouſly in a firſt campaign, after having been in a 
männer aſleep during a twenty-year's peace. a - 


(n) Liv, I. x. n. 28; 
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the Aimighty ta have you in his keeping, and direct you. 
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The teſtimony which Lewis XV. thought it incumbent on 
him to give them is ſo glorious to the nation, and even reflects o 


bright a luſtre on the king, that I am perſuaded none of my , 


readers will be diſpleaſed to find it inſerted here entire. 
this digreſſion is not allowable in a hiſtory like this, methinks 
it is pardonable, and even laudable in a Frenchman, fired 
with zeal for his king and country. | 


The King's Letter to the Marſhal D'AsPzLDT- 
Covsin, 155 


Am entirely ſenſible of the important ſervice you have done me 

in taking Philipſburg. Nothing leſs than your courage © 
reſolution could have ſurmounted the obſtacles to that enterprixe, 
occafioned by the inundations of the Rhine. You have had the 
/atisfadion to ſee your example inſpire the officers and ſoldiers with © 
the ſame ſentiments. TI cauſed an account to be ſent me daily of 
all the trauſactions of that fiege, and always obſerved, that the 


| ardour and patience of my troops increaſed in proportion to the 


difficulties that aroſe either from the ſwelling of the floods, the 


| preſence of the enemy, or the fire of the' place. Every kind of 


ſucceſs may be expected from ſo valiant a nation: and 1 enjoin yau 
zo inform the general-officers and others, and even the whole army, 
that I am highly ſatisfied auith them. You need not doubt my _ 
having the ſame ſentiments with regard to you; to aſſure 755 of” - 

which is the fale motive of this leiter; and (Couſin) I beſeecha 


Verſailles, July 23, 1734. 


I now return to the hiſtory. After Manlius had ended tlie 
ſpeech repeated above, the army diſcovered, by their ſhouts, 
how impatiently they deſired to be led againſt the enemy; 


and accordingly the conſul entered their territories. ' The 


Gauls did not once ſuſpect that the Romans would invade 
them, as their country lay ſo remote from them, and there- 
fore were not prepared to oppoſe them. But . 
this, they made a long and vigorous reſiſtance. They laid 
wait for on” in x Froup diſputed the paſſes with him; 
mut themſefyes up in their ſtrongeſt fortreſſes, and retired to 

ſuch eminences as they thought inacceſſible. However, the 
conſul, ſo far from being e followed, and forced 


them wherever he came. He attacked them ſeparately, 
ſtormed their cities „and defeated them in ſeveral engagements. 
I ſhall not deſcend to particulars, which were of little impor- 
tance, and conſequently would only tire the reader. 8 wa 
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Gauls were obliged at laſt to ſubmit, and to confine them- 
felves-within the limits preſcribed them. „„ 

By this victory, the Romans delivered the whole country 
from the perpetual terrors it was under from thoſe Barbarians, | — 

who hitherto had done nothing but haraſs and plunder their P 
neighbours. So happy a tranquillity was Teftored on this Fl Y 

| fide, that the empire of the Romans was eftabliſhed there *”* 
from the river Halys to mount Taurus; and the kings of © 
Syria were for ever excluded from all Afia Minor. co We I "? 
are told that * Antiochus ſaid, on this occaſion, that he was le 


— — - > 2 


highly obliged to the Romans, for having freed him from the | tl 
cares and troubles which the government of ſo vaſt an extent al 
of country muſt neceſſarily have brought upon him. : 55 


EFulvius, one of the conſuls, returned to Rome, in 
order to preſide in the aſſembly. The confulate was given 
to M. Valerius Meſſala, and C. Livius Salinator. The in- cl 
Kant the aſſembly broke up, Fulvius returned to his own pro- ©" 


vince, Himſelf and Manlius his colleague were continued in <* 
the command of the armies for a year, in quality of procon- | * 


2 —— 


Fouls. 5 » ; 
Manlius had repaired to Epheſus, to ſettle, with the ten ©: 
commiſfoners who had been appointed by the ſenate, the 7? 
moſt important articles: of their commiſſion. The treaty of | 
1 —— with Antiochus was confirmed, as alfo that which hi, 
Manlius had concluded with the Gauls. Ariarathes, king of Re 
Cappadocia, had been ſentenced to pay the Romans 600 ta. ;**© 
lents (600,000 crowns) for having aſſiſted Antiochus ; how- | 
ever, half this ſum was accepted at the requeſt of Eumenes, | 
who was to marry his daughter. Manlius made a preſent to 
Eumenes of all the elephants which Antiochus, according to] 
the treaty, had delivered up to the Romans, He repaſſed into 
Europe with his forces, after having admitted the deputies of 
the ſeveral cities to audience, and ſettled the chief difficul- 
- (4) Antiochus was very much puzzled how to raiſe the 
ſum he was to pay the Romans. He made a progreſs through | 
the eaftern provinces, in order to levy the tribute which they 
owed him; and left the regency of Syria, duripg his abſence, 
3 b eee e ie e 0 
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e Cie. Orat. pro Dejot. n. 36. Val. Max. I. iv. c. 1. (p A, M. 
3816. Ant. J. C. 188. Liv. I. xxxviii. n. 35» ( A. M. 3877. 
Ant J. C. 187. Diod. in Excerpt, p. 298. Juſtin, I. xxxiii. c. 2. 
Hieron, in Dan. cap. ki. SER, 131 15 

* Antiochus Magnus dicere eſt | procuratione liberatus, modicis regni] 
ſolitus, benigns fibi à populo Ro- |'terminis uteretur, - Cic. 
mano eſſe factum, quod nimis magna 1 . 
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ALEX ANDER's SUCCESSORS. _ 
to Seleucus his ſon, whom he had declared his preſumptive 
heir. Being arrived in the province of Elymais, he was in- 
formed that there was a very conſiderable treaſure in the 
temple of jupiter Belus. This was a ſtrong temptatian to a 
prince who had little regard for religion, and was in extreme 


- 
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want of money. Accordingly, upon a falſe pretence that the 
inhabitants of that province had rebelled againſt him, he en- 
tered the temple in the dead of night | 
riches which had been kept there very religiouſly during a 


long ſeries of years. However, the people, exaſperated by 


this ſacrilege, rebelled againſt him, and murdered him with 
all his followers. r) Aurelius Victor ſays that he was killed 
by ſome of his own officers, whom he had beat one day when 
he was heated with liquor. ie ee 

This prince was highly worthy of praiſe for his humanity, 
clemency, and liberality. A decree, which we are told he 
enacted, whereby he gave his ſubjects permiſſion, and even 
commanded them not to obey his ordinances, in caſe they 


„and carried off all the 


— 


ſhould be found to interfere with the laws, ſhows that he had 


a high regard for juſtice. Till the age of fifty he had be- 
haved, on all occaſions, with ſuch bravery, prudence, and 


application, as had given ſucceſs to all his enterprizes, and 


acquired him the title of the Great. But from that time, his 


wiſdom, as well as application, had declined very much, and 
his affairs in proportion. His conduct in the war againſt the 
Romans; the little advantage he reaped by, or rather con- 
tempt for the wiſe counſels of Hannibal; the ignominious 
peace he was obliged to accept: theſe circumſtances ſullied 
the glory of his former ſucceſſes; and his death, occaſioned 
by a wicked and facrilegious enterprize, threw an indelible 
blot upon his name and memory. | | 

The prophecies of the eleventh” chapter 


and were fully accompliſhed. 
But his ſons (of the king of the North) ball be flirred 
p, and ſhall afſemble a multitude of great forces: and one (An- 


tiochus the Great) Hall certainly come and overflow, and pas 
through : then ſhall he return, and be ſtirred up even to his for- 


zreſs. Ci) This king of the North was Seleucus Callinicus, 
who left behind him two ſons, Seleucus Ceraunus, and An- 
tiochus, afterwards ſurnamed the Great. The former reigned 


but three years, and was ſucceeded by Antiochus his brother. 


The latter, after having pacified the troubles of his kingdom, 


made war againſt Ptolemy Philopator, king of the South, that 


C 2 5 | | Fo 18, 
( De viris illuſt. cap, liy. {s) Ver. 10. (t) Sep ver, 8. 


of Daniel, from 
the 10th to the 19th verſe, relate to the actions of this prince, 


996. _ THE:HISTORY OF. 
is, of Egypt; diſpoſſeſſed him of Cœloſyria, which was de- 
livered to him by Theodotus, governor of that province; 
defeated Ptolemy's generals in the narrow paſſes near Berytus, 
and made himſelf maſter of part of Pheœnicia. Ptolemy then 
endeavoured to amuſe him by overtures of peace. The He- 
brew is ſtill more expreſſive. He (meaning Antiochus) ball 
come. He ſhall overflow the enemy's country. He ſhall paſs Þ 
over mount Libanus. He ſball halt, whilſt overtures of peace | 
are making him. He 7 advance with ardour as fur as the 
fortreſſes, that is, to the frontiers of Egypt. Ptolemy's vic- 
tory is clearly pointed out in the following verſes. 

u. And the king of the South ſhall be moved with choler, and 
Hall tome forth and fight with him, even with the king 75 the 
North : and he hall ſet forth a great multitude,. but the multitud: 
Hall be given into his hand. Ptolemy Philopator was an indo- 
' lent, eas prince. It was neceſſary to excite and drag 
him, in a manner, out of his lethargy; in order to prevail 
with him to take up arms, and repuſſe the enemy, who were 
preparing to march into his country: Prowecatus, At laſt he 
put himſelf at the head of his troops; and by the valour and 
good conduct of his generals, obtained a ſignal victory over 
Antiochus at Raphia. ; 

(x) And when he hath taken away the multitude, his heart | ( 
ſhall be liſted up, and he ſhall caſt down many ten thouſands ; but © 
he ſhall not be ſtrengthened by it. Antiochus loſt upwards of “. 
10, ooo foot, and: 300 horſe, and 4000 of his men were taken 
| —— Philopator, having marched after his victory to /#- 


ruſalem, was ſo audacious as to attempt to enter the ſanc- 
tuary, bis heart ſpall be lifted up; and being returned to his Ha! 
kingdom, he behaved with the utmoſt pride towards the Jews, Ml Var 
and treated them very cruelly. He might have diſpoſſeſſed 
Antiochus of his dominions, had he taken a proper advantage WW Wit 
of his glorious victory; but he contented himſelf with re- 
covering Cœloſyria and Phœnicia, and again plunged into his 
former exceſles ; but he ſhall not be firengthened by it. 
For the king of the North ſhall return, and ſhall jet forth 
a mullitude greater than the former, and ſhall certainly cont 
{after certain years) with a great army, and with much riches. 
Antiochus, after he had ended the war beyond the Euphrates, 
raiſed a great army in thoſe provinces. Finding, fourteen | 
years after the concluſion: of the firſt war, that Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes, who was then but five or ſix years of age, had ſuc- 
ceeded Philopator his father; he united with Philip king of 
Macedon, in order to deprive the infant king of his throne. 
5 N | e Having 
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ALEX ANDERs SUCCESSORS. 
Having defeated Scopas at Panium, near the ſource of the 
river Jordan, he ſubjected the whole country which Philopator 
had conquered, by the victory he ee, at Raphia. s 

(z) And in thoſe days there ſhall many fland up againſt tbe 
ting of the South. This prophecy was fulfilled by the league 
made by the kings of Macedonia and Syria againſt the infant 
monarch of Egypt: by the conſpiracy of Agathocles and 
Agathoclea for the regency ; and by that of Scopas, to dif. - 
poſſeſs him of his crown and life. Alſo the robbers of thy 
people ſhall exalt themſelves to efftabliſh the viſion, but they hall 
fall. Several apoſtate Jews, to ingratiate themſelves with the 
king of Egypt, complied with every thing he wu of 
them, even in oppoſition to the ſacred ordinances of the law, 
by which means they were in great favour with him, but it 
was not long-lived; for when Antiochus regained | toner | 
of Judza and Jeruſalem, he either extirpated, or drove out 
of the country all the partiſans of Ptolemy. This ſubjection 
of the Jews to the ſovereignty of the kings of Syria, prepared 
the way for the — lint of the prophecy, which de- 
nounced the calamities that Antiochus Epiphanes, ſon of 
Antiochus the Great, was to bring upon this people; which 
occaſioned a great number of them to fall into apoſtaſy. 

(a) So the king of the North ſhall come, and caſt up a mount, 
and take the moſt fenced cities, and the arms of the South bal! 
not withſtand, neither his choſen people, neither ſhall there be 
any ſtrength to auithftand. C But he that cometh againſt 
him ſhall do according to his own will, and none ſhall tand Efere 
him and he ſhall land in the glorious land which by his hand 
ſhall be conſumed. Antiochus, after having defeated the Ægyp- 
tian army at Paneas, beſieged and took, firſt Sidon, then 
Gaza, and afterwards all the cities of thoſe provinces, not- 
withſtanding-the oppoſition made by the choſen troops which 
the king of Egypt had ſent againſt him. Ze did according to 
bis own will, in Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, and nothing was 

able to make the leaſt reſiſtance againſt him. Purſuing his 
conqueſts in Paleſtine, he entered Judza, that glorious, or, 
according to the Hebrew, that defirable land. He there eſta- 
bliſhed his authority; and ſtrengthened it, by repulſing from 
the caſtle of Jeruſalem the garriſon which Scopas had thrown 

into it. This garriſon being ſo well defended, that Antiochus - 
was obliged to ſend for all his troops in order to force it; and 
the ſiege continuing a long time, the country was rained and 
conſumed by the ſtay the army was obliged to make in it. 

- | . 


(&) Ver. 14. (a) Ver, 15. 639 Ver. 16. 
1 The angel Gabriel bere ſpeaks to Daniel. 
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c He ſhall alſo ſet his face to enter with the ftrength of his 
| kingdom, and upright bnes with him : thus ſhall he do, and 
he ſhall give him the daughter of women corrupting her : but ſhe 
ſcall not land on his fide, neither be for him. Antiochus ſeeing 
that the Romans undertook the defence of young Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, thoaght it would beſh ſuit his intereſt to lull the 
king aſleep, by giving him his daughter in marriage, in order 
to corrupt her, and excite her to betray her huſhand: but he 
was not ſucceſsful in his deſign; for as ſoon as ſhe was mar- 
_ ried to Ptolemy, ſhe renounced: her father's intereſts, and 
embraced thoſe of her huſband. - It was on this account that 
we ſee her join with him in the embaſſy which was.ſent from 
Egypt to Rome, to congratulate the Romans on the victory 
a. Acilius had gained over her father at Thermopylz. 


— 


Cad.] After this he ſhall turn his face unto the iſles, and ſhall take 


many but à prince for his own behalf ſhall cauſe the reproach 
aubich Antiochus had offered him: to ceaſe ; without his own re- 
proach: he ſhall cauſe it to turn upon him. Antiochus, having 


put an end to the war of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, ſent his 


two ſons, at the head of the land-army, to Sardis, whilſt 
himſelf embarked on board the fleet, and ſailed to the Ægean 
| ſea, where he took ſeveral iſlands, and extended his empire 

exceedingly on that ſide. However, the prince of the people, 
whom he had inſulted by making this invaſion, that is, L. 
Scipio the Roman conſul, - cau/ed the reproach to turn upon him; 
by defeating him at mount Sipilus, and repulſing him from 
every part of Afia Minor. | | 

(e Then he ſhall ew thus towards the fort of his own 
land; but he ſhall fumble and fall, and not be found. Antio- 
chus, after his deteat, returned to Antioch, 'the capital of his 


kingdom, and the ſtrongeſt fortreſs in it. He went ſoon after 


into the provinces of the Eaſt, in order to levy money to pay 
the Romans; but, having plundered the temple of Elymais, 
he there loſt his life in a miſerable manner. 
Such is the prophecy of Daniel relating to Antiochus, 
which I have explained in moſt places, according to the He- 
brew text. I confeſs there may be ſome doubtful and obſcure 
terms, which may be difficult to explain, and are variouſly 
interpreted by commentators ; but is it poſſible for the ſub- 
. Rtance of the prophecy to appear obſcure and doubtful ? Can 
any reaſ — man, who makes uſe of his Nr 
ir STR ee 265.9 a1cripe 
©: n+ T:foÞ Ver. . Vier. 18. Ver. 19. 
Legati ab Ptolemæo & Cleopa- | chum regem Græciæ expuliſſet, v6- 
tra, regibus Ægypti, ern | ena; Liwn b xxxvii, n. 3. 
gudd Manius Acilius conſul- Antia- 5 „ 
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ALEXANDER's SUCCESSORS, 399 
aſcribe ſuch a prediction, either to mere chance, or to the 
conjectures of human prudence and ſagacity? Can any light, 
but what proceeds from God himſelf, penetrate, in this man- 
ner, into the darkneſs of futurity, and point out the events 
of it in ſo exact and circumſtantial a manner? Not to men- 
tion what is here ſaid concerning Egypt, Seleucus Callinicus, 
king of Syria, leaves two children behind him. The eldeſt 
reigns but three years, and does not perform any exploit wor- 
thy of being recorded ; and, accordingly, the prophet does 
not take any notice of him. The youngeſt is Antiochus, 
ſurnamed the Great, from his great actions; and, accordingly, 
our prophet gives a tranſient account of the principal circum- 
ſtances of his life, his moſt important enterprizes, and even 
the manner of his death. In it we ſee his expeditions into 
Cœloſyria and Phœnicia, ſeveral cities of which are beſieged 
and taken by that monarch ; his entrance into Jeruſalem, 
which is laid waſte by the ſtay his troops make in it ; his con- 
queſts of a great many lands; the marriage of his daughter 
with the king of Egypt, which does not anſwer the deſign he 
had in view; his overthrow by the Roman conſul ; his retreat 
to Antioch; and, laſtly, his unfortunate end. Theſe are; in 
a manner, the out-lines of Antiochus's picture, which can 
be made to reſemble none but himſelf. Is it to be ſuppoſed 
that the prophet drew thoſe features without defign and at 
random, in the picture he has left us of him? The facts 
whch denote the accompliſhment of the prophecy, are all 
told by heathen authors, who lived many centuries after the 
prophet in queſtion, aud whoſe fidelity cannot be ſuſpected in 
any manner. We muſt renounce, not only religion, but rea- 
ſon, to refuſe to acknowledge, in ſuch prophecies as theſe; 
the intervention of 4 Supreme Being, to whom all ages are 


preſent, and who governs the world with abſolute power. 


ue End of Vor. VI. 
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